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Price Maintenance 





ney. General Donovan addressed 

the Chemical Industries Dinner, it 
appeared that a new era of sane and 
considerate competition was dawning. 
Sanctioned by the Government, the 
basic industries through their trade 
associations were to eliminate those 
unfair methods of business getting, so 
many of which are intimately associated 
with maintaining profitable prices. 


ney. G two years ago when Attor- 


r THESE difficult days our key indus- 
tries find themselves in the thick of a 
bitter business battle, furiously hacking 
at prices. It seems a curious time for 
the Federal Trade Commission to choose 
for an investigation of the activities of 
those same trade associations which so 
short a time ago were semi-officially en- 
couraged to help prevent the senseless 
and uncontrolled competition we now 
find on all sides. 


NCERTAINTY as to what trade asso- 

ciations may, or may not, do legally 
appears to some as one of the plagues 
that worry executives today. Very 
broadly this is true, for these agencies 
have done good work and can do much 
more; but from the narrow point-of- 
view of price maintenance this is of 
minor consideration. It makes little 
difference whether, like the Fertilizer 


Association, the trade association has 
made clean competition one of its chief 
objectives or whether, like the Alcohol 
Institute, it has scrupulously avoided 
the subject of price control; the trade 
association has proved, in times of busi- 
ness stress, to be about as important as 
the Farm Trade Board to influence ma- 
terially a downward price movement. In 
the case of basic industrial materials the 
old law of supply and demand, which it 
has been fashionable to consider a dead 
letter, has proved to be the final deter- 
mining factor. The most our industrial 
leaders can hope successfully to accom- 
plish in the face of such powerful eco- 
nomic forces is to prevent a price retreat 
from becoming an utter route by holding 
competitive selling within the bounds of 
good sense and fair play. 


uT that is a great deal. Much can 

be done in this direction, and no 
effort to maintain honest and logical 
competition should be counted in vain. 
It is very difficult to see how such efforts 
can be branded ‘“‘restraint of trade’’ 
when they are so obviously powerless to 
allocate sales or to maintain prices. If, 
as many believe, we are to witness a long 
period of declining values, it is impera- 
tive for the stability of American busi- 
ness to maintain competition on a sound 
basis. The Federal Trade Commission 
in its recent move against trade associa- 
tions is not helping this cause. 
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Pacific States 


Romance and color portray these States, whose fabulous wealth lured 
even the earliest explorers. 

Gold, in the earth and in the landscape... fruit and flowers spread in 
abundance... grain fields, water power, Sisheries ..« there is no limit 
to the natural bounty which underlies an astounding industrial growth 
in the Pacific States. 

“American” Alcohol, with convenient plants, takes a part in this 


rapid growth. 
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UYING the best raw materials obtainable makes an excellent 
“first step” toward achieving a reputation for quality products. 
“American” Alcohol is a high-standard raw material 
... with adequate proof of its purity in the 


exceptional clearness, and lack of color and odor. 
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Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio Gretna, La. Minneapolis, Minn. Pekin, Ill. St. Paul, Minn 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Nashville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Omaha, Nebr. St. Louis, Mo. Wichita, Kans. 
Chicago, Ill. 





WAREHOUSE STOCKS CARRIED AT ALL PRINCIPAL CONSUMING POINTS 


AMERICAN 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL 
420 Lexington Ave. CORPORATION New York, N. Y. 


Plants: Pekin, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Gretna, La. Sausalito, Cal 
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Replacement 
Logic 


Many chemical plants, like 
Topsy, ‘just grew.” The 
demands made upon the 
chemical industry in the last ten years have 
been far above the most optimistic expecta- 
tions, and consequently not enough time or 
thought has been given to the most economical 
and efficient expansions of the plant. Both 
buildings and the layout of the equipment 
within the buildings are more often the result 
of immediate expediency than good foresight 
and intelligent planning based on the inter- 
relationship of one producing unit to the 
others. Further, building costs were unduly 
high and some justification existed for holding 
in abeyance any broad constructive policy of 
rearrangement for greater economical oper- 
ation. 

The chemical manufacturer who is saddled 
with such a plant has now a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to correct and improve buildings and 
equipment. Replacement costs to-day are 
well below the figures for the past twenty 
years’ average. Producers would do well to 
grasp at this time this opportunity of modern- 
izing present layouts. 

If signs and portents mean anything at all, 
they point to a coming ten years more highly 
competitive than the last decade. Trans- 
lating this into building and equipment terms, 
it means that the manufacture with the best 
layout and the most efficient machinery will 
stand the gaff the longest. It is not too much 
to say that the high cost producer five years 
from now will be the one who lacked the 
necessary vision to rebuild and re-equip now, 
while the low cost, successful manufacturer 
will be the one who saw in this temporary 
business lull an opportunity to purchase and 
build at favorable prices. 





Visible Industrial 
Chemical Growth 


It requires such an 
event as the 13th Ex- 
position of Chemical 
Industries to focus attention on our remark- 
able chemical growth. The chemical indus- 
tries of this country annually turn out prod- 
ucts valued at $3,000,000,000 or more—a 
total reached for the first time in 1927, and 
representing an increase of 185 per cent since 
1914. 

In one year, this great group of industries 
spends for raw materials over $1,000,000,000 
and probably one-fourth to one-third as much 
for equipment—for as it is well known in the 
chemical industries replacements of equip- 
ment are heavy. Raw materials, equipment 
and finished products—these three classifica- 
tions cover the exhibits of the Exposition, and 
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taken together, constitute a market of around 
$4,250,000,000. 

Other statistics that are rather startling. 
The estimated investment is in excess of 
$10,000,000,000; the number of employees in 
round numbers, a quarter of a million, 
receiving over $310,000,000 in wages annually. 
A comparison of either total investment, or 
value of products produced annually, with the 
number employed in the chemical industry, as 
against most other industries, shows strictly 
an industry of mass production. With raw 
materials first and equipment second in the 
total cost of producing industrial chemicals 
and labor last, it is quite obvious where the 
chemical market-place is and where the ma- 
jority of the chemical manufacturers’ dollars 
are spent. The Chemical Exposition is more 
than a meeting place. It is a medium of 
bringing together buyers and sellers of over 
$4,000,000,000 of chemicals and equipment; 
a worthwhile part of this huge sum is either 
spent here or the contacts made for future 
business. 

Breaking down the chemical industry and 
analyzing its component parts shows that the 
value of industrial chemicals and paints and 
varnishes is in excess of $500,000,000 for both 
groups, fertilizers, $200,000,000, coal-tar prod- 
ucts, $100,000,000 of which nearly half repre- 
sents finished dyes. Pessimists to the con- 
trary, any industry that quadruples itself in 
fifteen years and rises to third, measured by 
capitalization, and fourth, on the value of its 


annual output, is a very desirable market to 
be in. 





Financial Newspapers and trade journals 
Statements their financial pages are re- 

cording at great length the 
earnings, or lack of earnings, by our leading in- 
dustrial corporations, covering the 1930 period. 
Placing too much emphasis on what was, or 
was not, done last year will seriously affect 
this year. What has transpired is done. No 
matter how much we talk about it we cannot 
change the past financial facts. 


Most heavy chemical manufacture demands 
the maintenance of large reserve stocks of 
raw materials. When values of such com- 
modities are going down, the losses that must 
be assumed to have been irretrievably lost are 
sometimes gained again when the price swing 
turns in the opposite direction. Thus the very 
thing that makes one year’s statement look 
particularly “red” will be the reason for its 
looking “black”? when conditions improve. 
The casual reader of financial statements may 
erroneously assume that lowered volume of 
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sales, and lower selling prices are the sole 
reasons for a drop of so many dollars and 
cents in earnings per share. In this way a 
warped view of the actual volume of trade is 
arrived at, which from a psychological view- 
point is not encouraging to a revival of busi- 
ness. It would be enlightening to know of the 
alcohol industry’s losses, for example, what 
percentage of loss was due to smaller volume, 
to lower prices and to write-off of inventory. 
The first two are lost forever, but a certain 
part of the last will be retrieved at a later date. 





Common Very seldom do we feel ¢on- 
Carriers ‘trained to take up the cudgels 

for another industry but in this 
complex business structure that we have 
reared quite often the tribulations of one in- 
dustry vitally affects the welfare of others. 
Just this situation confronts us with the rail- 
road problem. 


We believe that the great mass of American . 


citizens little appreciate the seriousness of this 
condition and how vital it is that some satis- 
factory solution be found before it is too late 
and we are faced with a breakdown in the 
transport facilities. We are rapidly taxing the 
railroads out of existence. We suppose if the 
railroads were to be consulted, they would 
rather prefer to die from the effects of being 
slowly suffocated from too much legislation. 
In the end, however, the final result is the 
same—bankrupt properties and a country ad- 
versely affected. When the general public is 
aroused to the unfairness of taxing every inch 
of railroad property and permitting busses and 
trucks to use the public highways at will, and 
further, when they are properly aroused to the 
seriousness of the final act of such confiscatory 
practices, perhaps a fair readjustment will be 
made. 





The industrial chemical industry has a very 
important interest in the railroads of this 
country. Generally speaking, chemicals are 
bulky and relatively cheap, the very type of 
commodity that requires railroad transporta- 
tion almost exclusively. It is unnecessary, we 
believe, to point out to the members of the 
chemical industry the selfish necessity of 
lending cooperation to any plan that is fair 
and equitable and promises to continue in- 
definitely the high standard of service that 
the railroads have .erected sinee they were 
turned back ten years ago in a complete state 
of demoralization after two years of govern- 
mental operation. 
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Quotation Marks 


Fundamentally, chemistry is no different than any 
other profession, and there comes a time when chemis- 
try having carried one as far as possible in arriving at 
the real reason why certain very apparent conditions 
exist must be laid aside and a theory evolved to 
account for conditions which a chemical examination 
has rendered apparent.—A merican Dyestuffs Reporter. 


A duty on crude oil might be expected to injure 
refiners and deprive some of their employes of their 
jobs. Otherwise, it would be as effective as the present 
duty of 42 cents a bushel on wheat.—Wall Street 
Journal. 


The only valuable statement of a business is a 
plotted diagram of expenses, receipts and _ profits, 
accompanied by a plotted diagram showing each 
individual item of expense and a plotted diagram 
showing the sources of his receipts, all through a long 
period of time.—Teztile Colorist. 


The anticipated competition in nitrogen is beginning 
to appear in small shipments moving out of the usual 
trade channels. There will be much more of this 
originating in countries where nitrogen is a political 
factor as well as a fertilizer—The American Fertilizer. 


When it comes to books, the scientists are in a bad 
position. They must have books, ever newer books, 
better illustrated ones, and more complete reference 
works. There are few classes of really useful books 
which cost so much to manufacture and there are few 
groups of workers who find book purchases more 
difficult to make.—Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
astry. 


I have never yet found satisfaction in devoting 


any time to doing nothing—Major George Haven 
Putnam. 





Fifteen Years Ago 
(From our issue of May, 1916) 


The Air Reduction Co. reports net profit for the year ending 
December 30, 1920 of $110,347. 


The 1920 presentation of the Nichols Medal is made to Dr. 
Gilbert N. Lewis of the University of California by Dr. John E. 
Teeple. 


Senate passes the Knox dyestuff amendment for emergency 
protection to the infant dye industry. 


Directors of the Aetna Explosives plan a merger with the 
Hercules Powder Co. 


The Monsanto Chemical Works increases the common stock 
of the company from $700,000 to $3,500,000. 


Joseph H. Choate Jr., speaks on the dye industry and the tariff 
before the United States Chamber of Commerce at Atlantie City. 
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The Chemical Showroom 


The When, Where and Why of Thirteen Expositions 


HY, when and 
= 

where was the 

idea of the 


Chemical Exposition first 
conceived ?” This single 
question proved sufficient 
to draw from Charles F. 
Roth, Manager of the 13th 
Exposition the complete 
story of thirteen chemical 
expositions without any 
further need of promptings. 

“About the beginning of 
the World War in 1914,” 
this was the way Mr. Roth 
fixed the date, “Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Grosvenor was in 
charge of the library of the 
Chemists Club in New 
York City. To increase its 
usefulness he gathered 
around him several of the 
younger men who agreed 
to spend one evening a 
week as librarians. I was 
one of these. These men, 
as a group, were impressed by the 
number of requests for definite 
information as where this 
type of equipment or that par- 
ticular 


to 


chemical material 
might be bought. Lack of a 
definite clearing house of informa- 


new 


tion became even more acute 


when the sorely pressed Allies 


turned to us for chemicals for war purposes. Slowly 
the idea evolved itself in my mind of an exposition, a 
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An Interview with Charles F. Roth 





Every two years Chemical America gathers at The Grand 
Central Palace in New York City to learn the latest 


developments in chemicals and process equipment 


The Chemical Exposition is a great 
deal more than merely a place for 
the physical display of exhibits. It is 
a live, vital compelling force in the 
chemical life of the Nation. Within 
its confines many of the most note- 
worthy advances have been conceived 
and nurtured to maturity. To talk 
with Charles F. Roth, Manager of 
The 13th Exposition and directing 
genius of the past twelve, is to learn 
of the intimate struggle to buigl to 
greater heights the industrial chem- 
ical industry in America. 
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common meeting place 
where the producer of 
chemicals could show his 
products and the equip- 
ment manufacturer could 
acquaint the chemical and 
allied the 
latest developments in 
large-scale production 
methods.”’ 

Roth, sounding out 
prominent and 
executives on the wisdom 
and feasibility of his idea, 
received encouragement 
from all, and from many, 
worthwhile 


industries with 


chemists 


some sugges- 
tions. 

“In the uncertainty that 
always surrounds the be- 
ginnings of any novel sug- 
gestion, several plans were 
offered and fully discussed, 
one after another various 
organizations were sug- 
suggested under whose aus- 
pices the exposition might be held. 
When these and others were reject- 
ed I and those closely connected 
with the idea solicited the coopera- 
tion of the management of the In- 
ternational Exposition Company 
and receiving encouragement, de- 
cided to go ahead. An Advisory 


Committee was formed whose co- 


operation proved invaluable. The membership of this 
group was originally Charles H. Herty, Chairman, 
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Raymond F. Bacon, Arthur D. Little, R. P. Perry, 
T. B. Wagner, and Henry B. Faber. Bernard C. Hesse, 
L. H. Baekeland and M.C. Whitaker rendered sterling 
services. 

“One can easily visualize with what misgivings and 
apprehension the first attempt was viewed by its 
sponsors. The first Chemical Exposition was opened 
at the Grand Central Palace on September 20, 1915, 
with eighty-three exhibitors and 
was pronounced by the press, 
general public, and the industry 
a definite success. Sixty-three 
thousand people attended.” 

“The First Exposition helped 
awaken the public to the im- 
portance of a chemical industry 
adequate for our needs, and the 
contacts established aided in 
making the country ‘‘chem- 
ically-minded.”’ Of even greater 
immediate importance was the 
demonstration to consumers of 
chemicals and the users of chem- 
ical equipment that our indus- 
tries were able to supply our 
requirements of many essentials 
for which we had been looking 
to Europe. During the first 











during the period of Government Control of the rail- 
roads in 1919 and 1920. The Second Show is to be 
remembered also for the formation of a Technical 
Section of the American Pulp & Paper Industry 
(T.A.P.P.I.) and the holding of one of the general 
meetings of the American Chemical Society and also 
a meeting of the American Electrochemical Society. 
“The Third Exposition found us at war, requiring 
huge supplies of chemicals and 
facing acute shortages of many 
essentials. This was specially 
true of the dye situation. The 
Chemical Exposition here per- 
formed a real service, acting as a 
medium of exchange of informa- 
tion, and bringing together under 
one roof the combined chemical 
resources of the Nation and also 
providing the requisite meeting 
place for chemical leaders to 
gather. The 1917 Exposition 
and the one held in the following 
year were perhaps the most im- 
portant of the series, coming as 
they did at a time when we were 
involved in the greatest struggle 
of all history. Attendance 
figures rose to 97,000 and the 





Exposition, several societies held 
meetings initiating a custom that 
has grown and which has proven 
to be a valuable adjunct. 

“With the need of the Ex- 
position demonstrated, steps were taken at once to 
form the temporary Advisory Committee into a per- 
manent and self-perpetuating body. This was done 
at a dinner held to celebrate the success of the idea. 
The Thirteenth Exposition is today under the super- 
vision of a similar advisory body and of the original 
committee A. D. Little, as chairman, L. H. Baekeland, 
Raymond F. Bacon, Henry B. Faber, Charles H. 
Herty and T. B. Wagner still serve actively. 


Southern Section Started 


“The Second Exposition was held at the Grand 
Central Palace in the fall of the following year. The 
exhibitors increased from eighty-three to one hundred 
and eighty-eight and the attendance from 63,000 to 
80,000. The idea of a Chemical Exposition had firmly 
established itself. 

“One of the most important steps yet to be under- 
taken was at least started at the Second Exposition. 
The late Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of The 
Manufacturer’s Record and one of the leaders in the 
industrialization of the South perceived the tremen- 
dous latent possibilities of that region for the 
manufacture of basic chemicals. The result of his 
cooperation was the establishment of a Southern Sec- 
tion which has continued with but two interruptions 
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Charles F. Roth 
Manager of the 13th Exposition 
of Chemical Industries 
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number of exhibitors in 1917 
was 288. The Southern Section 
was continued and two new ones 
established, Canadian Resources 
and Fuel Economy. At this Ex- 
position a meeting of the Chemistry Section of the 
National Research Council was held which was closed 
to the public and much was accomplished in co- 
ordinating and simplifying the chemical industry’s 
war activities. 


Conference Between Banker and Chemist 


“Another feature of the 1917 Exposition, and one 
which was widely attended, was the ‘Conference 
between Chemist and Banker’ where Dr. Arthur D. 
Little represented the chemist and George A. O’ Rielly, 
the banker. 

‘Under the impetus of a year and a half of war 
activity the Fourth Exposition was attended by 
110,514 people viewing 334 exhibits. In addition to 
the various sections already established, provision 
was made for a Ceramies Section. The program was 
largely devoted to symposiums on the development 
of our chemical industry since 1914 in the fields of 
acids, potash, industrial organic chemistry, and the 
application of chemical engineering to mass produc- 
tion. The amazing and spectacular growth of the 
chemical industry spurred on by the unusual war 
demands was at once apparent when comparison was 
made with previous expositions, even with the one 
held but one year earlier. The Fifth Exposition 
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(1919) was the first of two of the entire series not to be 
held in the Grand Central Palace. The War Depart- 
ment had requisitioned the building for use as a base 
hospital and clearing station for the return of our 
wounded from abroad. Accordingly, the middle west 
was invaded and the Exposition held at the Coliseum 
in Chicago attended by eleven thousand six hundred 
and twenty-seven persons who viewed 351 exhibits. 
“The following year 
(1920) the Exposition 
was back again at the 
Grand Central Palace 
and was attended by 
the second largest num- 
ber that have ever 
viewed the exhibits. 
The official attendance 
figures were announced 
as 126,317 and the 
number of exhibitors 
437. The most prom- 
inent function per- 
formed this year was 
the recording in a prac- 
tical way the remark- 
able advances made in 
the dyestuffs field in 
the previous five-year 








“In 1922 the Exposition returned to the Grand 
Central Palace and a record for all time was made in 
attendance, 128,375 persons viewing 396 exhibits. 
The slight drop in exhibitors was caused by lifting out 
the Fuel Economy Section, the nucleus of an Exposi- 
tion of Power, held December, 1922, and of the Paper 
Section made into the Paper Industries Exposition, 
April, 1923. The Chemical Industries Dinner was 
continued and the Ex- 
position further fea- 
tured by a meeting of 
the newly formed Syn- 
thetic Organic Chem- 
ical Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

“At the request of 
exhibitors admissions 
to the Ninth Exposi- 
tion were restricted to 
those definitely asso- 
ciated with chemical 
fields. As a result 
attendance figures 
dropped to 82,668. 
Most of the first floor 
was given over to a 
complete refutation of 
the then existing preju- 


period and the intro- 
duction of symposiums 
on such vitally im- 
portant subjects as 
Industrial 


Twice in its history the Exposition has been forced to leave the 

Grand Central Palace. In 1919 when the building was taken 

over for use as a hospital for soldiers returning from France and 

again in 1921 when plans were made to change the Palace into 

an office building. Above, the Exposition at the 8th Coast Artil- 
lery Armory in New York in 1921 


dice against American- 
made dyes because of 
their alleged lack of 
permanency. These ex- 








Manage- 
Materials 
Handling, Chemical Engineering, and Ceramics. 

“In 1921 the Exposition was forced to move again. 
The owners of the Grand Central Palace had deter- 
mined to change the property into an office building 
and so the 8th Coast Artillery Armory in New York 
City was finally secured. In many ways the Seventh 
Exposition stands apart for the number of interesting 
innovations. 


ment, 


The military surroundings and with the 
Exposition staged on one floor the sight was inspiring 
and served to portray as no word picture could, the 
size of the chemical industry. Members of the newly 
created Tariff Commission and several members of 
both houses of Congress expressed frank amazement 
when viewing the exhibits from the advantage point 
of the elevated baleony. Little had they previously 
realized how the chemical field had expanded. 


Exposition Again Returns to Palace 


“The Southern Section was resumed; a 


a Material 
Handling Section and a Container Section were in- 
augurated; and symposiums held on The Power 
Plant and American Dyes and Colors; programs 
for college students and industrialists were instituted; 
the first Chemical Industries Banquet was held; 


and a Paint and Varnish Program introduced. 
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hibits collectively 

were proof of the eman- 
cipation of this country from foreign sources of supply 
for most essential dyes. At the close of the Ninth Ex- 
position it was decided to hold future ones every other 
year rather than annually and accordingly the Tenth 
was held in 1925. Attendance was further restricted 
and the figure declined to 67,836. The Canadian Sec- 
tion was resumed and a Laboratory Equipment Sec- 
tion added. The features were the establishment of a 
‘Court of Chemical Achievement’ and a_ special 
section devoted to the synthetic yarn industry and its 
problems entitled ‘Chemistry’s Contribution to the 
Textile Industry.’ The American Chemical Society 
appointed Marston T. Bogart, chairman, C. M. Stine, 
Kk. R. Weidlein, F. W. Willard and John Johnson as a 
committee to review the noteworthy achievements of 
the previous two-year period for the Court of Chemical 
Achievement. Exhibits of these were given in a 
special section calling direct attention to the advances 
being made in industrial chemical America. The 
Tenth Exposition was also the occasion of the first 
international meeting between members of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical 
Industry of England. In conjunction with the special 
display of synthetic yarns the National Association of 
Finishers of Cotton Fabrics decided to hold 
annual meeting. 


their 














“The Eleventh Exposition, held in 1927, and the 
Twelfth, held in 1929, witnessed splendid increases in 
both the number of visitors as well as the number of 
exhibitors. From the low point of 1925, when attend- 
ance figures totaled 67,836, the Exposition attracted 
75,145 in 1927, and 80,027 in 1929, while the list of 
exhibitors grew from 308 in 1925 to 382 in 1929 and 
but fifty-five below the record for all time made in 
1920. When one considers the consolidations of the 
last decade it is quite evident that the curve of progress 
is decidedly upward and that each succeeding Exposi- 
tion is greater and more representative.” 

But the Expositions, as Mr. Roth pointed out, have 
performed a much greater service than merely to 
provide an exhibit of the wares of the chemical 
producer and the manufacturer of equipment. 

“The one thought required for a proper under- 
standing of our work and the one thought that I 
would like to place before the executives of the 
industry,” said Mr. Roth in concluding his interview, 
“is that the Chemical Exposition is an active part of 
the industrial chemical picture every day of the year— 
not merely an incident in its existence occurring once 
every two years.’”’ He paused for a moment. “I have 
been glad to summarize some of the outstanding 
accomplishments in the fifteen or sixteen years of the 
Exposition which are perhaps not generally known 
and are not fully appreciated. The Southern Section 
has helped the South become a center of chemical 
manufacturing activity of ever increasing importance. 
Through the physical display of the industry’s 
achievements the former prejudice of the man of 
finance has largely been dispelled. By permitting the 
general public to view displays such as the Court of 
Chemical Achievement a market for the securities of 
chemical companies has been made. The earlier 

{xpositions focused attention on our dependence on 
foreign sources of supply of important chemicals such 
as nitrogen and potash, and served to aid in awakening 
® realization of the danger of such a situation and a 
desire to correct such conditions at the earliest possible 
moment. Under the leadership of such men as Pro- 
fessor W. T. Read the students of chemistry and 
chemical engineering have been brought into a closer 
contact with their future field of activity and have 
had given to them at a much earlier date, than they 
otherwise would have, a broad and comprehensive 
panorama view of the industrial chemical field. The 
real meaning of chemical engineering and the principles 
underlying the field of chemical engineering as applied 
to mass production have been greatly developed and 
enlarged because of the chemical exposition. Finally, 
the Exposition serves as a yardstick of comparison 
with chemical progress in other countries. To this 
I might add, it provides a common meeting ground 
where the chemical profession 
opinions and real knowledge.” 
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Carbon Black in 1930 


Carbon-black production increased to a new high level in 1930 
when the total output amounted to 379,942,000 pounds, an 
increase over 1929 of 13,500,000 pounds, or 3.7 per cent, according 
to the United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. This increase, coming after a gain in output in 1929 of 
47 per cent, resulted in an oversupply. with the result that stocks 
continued to mount and prices to fall. 

Total sales of carbon-black to domestic and foreign buyers in 
1930 amounted to 251 539,000 pounds, a decline from the previous 
year of 32,267,000 pounds, or 11 per cent, says G. R. Hopkins in 
a statistical abstract made for the Bureau. This decline was 
reflected in domestic sales and exports, both decreasing in about 
the same ratio. 

Stocks, already high as the year opened, increased rapidly and 
on December 31, 1930 amounted to 259,245,000 pounds, or 
nearly double the total on hand January 1. A comparison of 
total deliveries in 1930, 251,539,000 pounds, with stocks indicates 
that the supply on hand more than equals the 1930 demand. 

As already stated the oversupply of carbon-black in 1930 was 
reflected in prices, which fell off consistently. The average value 
per pound as reported by the producers for 1930 was 3.91 cents. 
This represents the lowest price recorded since the compilation of 
statistics was begun by the Bureau of Mines in 1919. 


The estimated quantity of natural gas burned for the produc- 
tion of carbon-black in 1930 amounted to 266,471,000,000 cubic 
feet, a slight increase over 1929. The average recovery of carbon- 
black per thousand cubic feet of gas burned was 1.43 pounds, the 
highest recovery recorded since statistics were first compiled. 
The average yield of carbon-black has increased in most years, a 
notable exception being recorded in 1929, when a number of new 
plants in Texas commenced to operate. A factor in the increase 
in average yield in recent years has been the introduction of the 
retort process by which as much as 10 pounds per thousand cubic 
feet of gas have been obtained. However, the production of car- 
bon black by processes other than the channel process showed a 
marked decline in 1930 which makes it probable that the increased 
yield was obtained irrespective of the development of retort 
processes. 


Exports Show Decline 


Exports of carbon-black declined from 91,829,000 pounds in 
1929 to 84,260,000 pounds in 1930. These exports were valued at 
a total of $5,789,458. “This represents an average value of 6.87 
cents per pound, which though a material decline from the 
average export value in 1929, is still considerably above domestic 
prices. The United Kingdom continued to be the leading carbon- 
black customer with France second and Germany third. 

The discovery that carbon-black could be used as a reinforcing 
agent in rubber was made in 1915 and since that time this use 
has been the dominating factor in the trade. The approximate 
distribution of carbon-black sales in 1930 was as follows: To rub- 
ber companies, 128,572,000 pounds, or 77 per cent; to ink com- 
panies, 19,220,000 pounds, or 11 per cent; to paint companies, 
11,922,000 pounds or 7 per cent; for miscellaneous purposes, 
7,565,000 pounds, or 5 per cent. These data indicates an increase 
in the relative importance of the use in rubber at the expense of 
consumption by the ink and paint industries. 

The production of sodium compounds, not including common 
salt, from natural salines and brines in the United States in 1930, 
as indicated by sales or shipments by producers, amounted to 
294,910 short tons valued at $6,879,529, it is announced by Scott 
Turner, Director, United States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. These figures include the output of sodium carbonate 
(soda ash, sal soda and trona), sodium bicarbonate, sodium sul- 
fate (salt cake and Glauber’s salt), and sodium borate (borax 
and kernite), and show an increase in both quantity and value as 
compared with the output of 275,190 short tons valued at $6,107, 
666 in 1929. 
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The Chemical Schoolroom 
The Three R’s of the Industry 


The chemical engineering student today is the 
leader of the industry tomorrow. Whether the sub- 
ject of student courses is looked at from a broad 
viewpoint or from one considering the monetary 
return, the presence of the seriously minded stu- 
dent at the Exposition is highly desirable. 


EADIN’, ‘riting and ’rithmetic—production, 
sales and finance—the three R’s that the chem- 
ical executive of today wants to be certain 

the executive of tomorrow learns. Accordingly there 
are three objectives which are sought in making 
available to college and university students the edu- 
cational resources of the Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries. Two of the three, while quite important, 
are obvious and the results of their attainment are 
measurable. The third objective is not obvious and 
its results are not readily measurable, but it is by far 
the most important. 

The first objective is that of the educator. He seeks 
to teach students some things about chemical raw 
materials and products, about materials of con- 
struction, and about unit operations and the equip- 
ment with which such operations are carried out, which 
he cannot teach in the class room or even by inspection 
trips. How nearly this objective is realized in meas- 
urable by reports and examinations. 

The exhibitors at the Exposition have as their ob- 
jective informing students about what they have to 
sell, not so much with a view towards immediate 
sales, but rather to get these students into the habit 
of attending Expositions, to lead them to think of the 
Expositions as valuable sources of information, and 
to make them trained, intelligent, and discriminating 
buyers. Even though the whole project of students’ 
courses is young, and few of the students of past 
courses are yet buyers, a number of sales of very 
considerable magnitude have resulted. 

The third objective is that of business executives, 
the men who direct the destinies of the great chemical 
industry of the United States. They have very little 
direct interest either in what exhibitors sell or what 
students learn. They are, however, deeply interested 
in students. The chemical industry which these 
executives have built in such a short time and in the 


*Dean, School of Chemistry, Rutgers University, 


Chairman, Exposition 
Students’ Courses. 
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face of such odds will pass in a few years into the 
hands of those who are college boys today. Naturally 
executives want to see these boys broadly trained, 
open minded, progressive, farsighted, and possessed 
of grit, determination, and enthusiasm. They have 
a right to ask what the Exposition can do for students 
that will make them more capable to carry on the 
chemical industry of tomorrow. 

Just what the Exposition does for students above 
and beyond giving valuable information includes 
much that is intangible and much that defies measure- 
ment, but nevertheless much that is tremendously 
real, vital, and important. In being a guest of an 
Exposition that is primarily planned and arranged 
for technical, professional, and business men, the stu- 
dent feels himself subtly complimented and honored. 
He is being admitted to the great fraternity of those 
who make chemistry their main business in life, and 
he feels a glow of pride and satisfaction at beginning 
to be a part of all that the Exposition stands for. He 
gains a new vision of the vast scope and importance 
of chemical industry. He begins to think in different 
terms and attains a new level in his conception of the 
part chemistry plays in the business of the nation. 
Even those students who come from large universities 
in a chemical manufacturing region can gain a great 
deal. How much more the [xposition means to stu- 
dents from smaller institutions, to whom opportunities 
of seeing. chemical industries are not available! It 
must be remembered that many very able men have 
their start in the smaller institutions. 

This matter of impressions and of a new vision is 
the main reason for the lectures which are given at 
the students’ courses. It is not primarily what these 
men say that counts most, even though they speak 
interestingly and authoritatively. It is the men 
themselves who count. They have been carefully 
selected to represent a cross section of leaders of the 
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chemical profession. Some of these men are teachers 
in large institutions, but a very considerable number 
of them are men with whom students would otherwise 
make no contacts. The point of view and the in- 
spiration which these men can give to students makes 
the series of lectures tremendously worth while. 

The whole aim of the Exposition is to present new 
things in chemical industry, new materials, new prod- 
ucts, and new ideas. Repeated contacts not only with 
recent achievements in chemical industry, but also 
with the men who are making these achievements 
possible, are bound to react to the:advancement and 
improvement of students who aré exposed to these 
influences. Long after the ideas which the students 
gain have been replaced by newer ideas, the vision 
and inspiration which this great Exposition gives will 
live and grow and bear fruit. At first the results will 
apparently all be for the benefit of the students and 
exhibitors, but in the years to come the greatest of all 
these fruits will be reaped by the American chemical 
industry. 

The net result of the special and intensive training 
which these students are receiving will make them 
better able to meet the increasing exactions of business 
competition of the future and will provide chemists and 
chemically minded executives for the chemical manu- 
facturers capable of creating and producing the prod- 
ucts the future will demand. At once it will be appre- 
ciated that men far better and more intensively 
trained will be the leaders in all branches of science 
and industry in the next following generations. 





Program of Student Courses 


The following outline briefly summarizes the student activity 
in connection with the 13th Exposition of the Chemical Industries. 
The work this year has been divided into two courses, one elemen- 
tary and the other for more advanced students. The speakers, 
leading men of the chemical and process equipment industries 
have been picked with great care. 

First Course—Elementary Chemical Engineering 

A general survey of the field of chemical engineering, including 
a comparison of unit operations and processes, handling of ma- 
terials, transfer of heat, materials of construction, typical unit 
operations, and a consideration of chemical engineering as a 
career. Purpose: to answer the question, “What is Chemical 
Engineering ?” 

May 4, 3:00 P. M. 

‘Unit Operations Versus Processes.”’ 
Metallurgical Engineering 

“Materials of Construction.” 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

“Transfer of Heat.” W.H. McAdams, Professor of Chemical Engineering, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


“Handling of Materials.” Graham L. Montgomery, Managing Editor, Food 
Industries 


S. D. Kirkpatrick, Editor, Chemical & 


W.S. Caleott, Associate Director of Research, 


May 5, 9:00 A. M. 


: “Vaporization Processes, Evaporation, Distillation, Drying.” 
Newman, Professor of Chemical Engineering, Cooper Union. 

“Agitation and Mixing.” Kenneth S. Valentine, The Turbo Mixer Corp. 
4 ‘Classifying and Thickening.” Anthony Anable, Assistant to the President, 
The Dorr Co. 

“Filtration.” R. Gordon Walker, Vice-President, Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

“Chemical Engineering as a Career.’ John C. Olsen, President, American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
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Second Course—Advanced Chemical Engineering 


Lectures covering the economic survey necessary for plant 
location, the principles of plant layout and development, progress 
in chemical engineering, what recent inventions have done for 
chemical industries, the relation of small-scale plant tests to large- 
scale development, and a thorough study of high-pressure tech- 
nology and its place in chemical industry. Purpose: To bring 
the young chemical engineer in touch with modern trends and 


developments. 
May 6, 9:00 A. M. 


“Plant Layout and Development.’ Charles P. Wood, Lockwood, Green & 
JO. 

“Small-Scale Experience for Large-Scale Development.” J. V. N. Dorr, 
President, The Dorr Co. 

“Progress in Vaporization Processes.’ Walter L. Badger, Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, University of Michigan. 

“Recent Contributions of Science and Invention to Chemical Engineering.”’ 
James R. Withrow, Professor of Chemical Engineering, Ohio State University. 


May 7, 9:00 A. M. 

“High Pressure in Chemical Engineering.” : , 

“General Survey of High-Pressure Progress.”” N. W. Krase, Associate 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, University of Illinois. ; 

“High-Pressure Equilibria.””. B. F. Dodge, Associate Professor of Chemical 
Engineering, Yale University. a , fe : 

“Nitrogen Fixation.’’ Charles O. Brown, Vice President, Nitrogen Engineer- 
ing Corp. , . ? : 

“Alloys for High-Pressure and High-Temperature Operations.” Edgar C. 
Bain, United States Steel Corp. 


Third Course—Industrial Chemistry 


A study of the career of the chemist; his relation to the world; 
his work in the plant, in cooperation with chemical engineers, in 
consulting practice, and in the legal side of chemical industry; 
the training of chemists in the university, in the plant, in in- 
dustrial fellowships, and a consideration of the future of chem- 
istry. Purpose: To survey the services and training of chemists. 

May 8, 9:00 A. M. 

“Looking Forward in Chemistry.”” Frank C. Whitmore, Dean, School of 
Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 

“Cooperation between Chemists and Chemical Engineers.” W. K. Lewis, 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


“The Chemist in the Plant.’ Bert S. Taylor, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
“The Chemist as an Expert Witness.’ W. M. Grosvenor, Consultant. 
May 9, 9:00 A. M. 

“Training Chemists in the University.’ Neil E. Gordon, Editor, Journal 
of Chemical Education. 

“Training Chemists in Industry.’’ H. E. Elley, Director, Chemical Section, 
Dyestuffs Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

“Industrial Fellowships as a Training for Chemists.” 
Assistant Director, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. 

“The Chemist in the World’s Work.’’ H. E. Howe, Editor, Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 

“Chemistry as a Career.” 
ical Co. 


George D. Beal, 


M. L. Crossley, Chief Chemist, The Caleo Chem- 





Association News 


The outstanding event in association news for April is of course 
the Slst meeting of the American Chemical Society held at 
Indianapolis, March 30 to April 3. A record attendance was 
again made despite the rather pessimistic viewpoint of many that 
the number would be considerably less. The number of and the 
quality of the papers was never higher and altogether the first 
meeting under Professor Moses Gomberg’s chairmanship was 
highly successful. Looking forward, during the month of April 
the Salesman’s Association and the societies that are cooperating 
in the management of the Chemical Industries Dinner were busy 
with plans for the affair scheduled for May 7, at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. Under the direction of Fred. A. Koch, President of the 
Salesman’s Association, several sub-committees have been busy in 
perfecting the final arrangements and a record attendance is now 
confidently expected. 





Alpha Chi Sigma Dinner 


In connection with the Exposition the New York Professional 
Group of Alpha Chi Sigma is to hold a Chemical Exposition meet- 
ing Wednesday evening, May 6, at the Prince George Hotel, 14 
East Twenty-eighth St., New York, N. Y. Dinner will be served 
promptly at 6:30 P. M. F.C. Whitmore is to be toastmaster and 
short talks are to be made by L. V. Redman, Stroud Jordan, R. S. 
McBride, W. T. Read, H. A. Curtis, and H. E. Howe. 
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Window-Shopping 


The greatest difficulty in viewing an exhibition of 
the size of the Chemical Exposition is quite likely to 
be that of seeing too much, rather than too little. The 
average visitor cannot hope searchingly to investigate 
over four hundred exhibits although this course would 
be most desirable as each represents a definite gain to 
the industry’s technical advancement. Therefore, 
unless some program is mapped out in advance, the 
visitor finds the Exposition a three-ring circus, con- 
fusing, somewhat bewildering. The attempt is made 
to see everything with the result that very little of 
real value is retained. 

To prevent this, it is the part of wisdom to spend 
a little time in preparation. The Exposition is not a 
spectacle in the ordinary sense of the word. There- 
fore, some real effort on the part of the visitor is 
necessary to obtain a return in the fullest measure 
from the efforts of the chemical and process-equipment 
manufacturers in exhibiting. If possible, those attend- 
ing the Exposition should make out in advance a list 
of the special exhibits, pieces of equipment, and men 
that should be seen. They should talk over with 
operating officials, and others likely to wish to have 
later the benefit of their representatives’ attendance, 
the problems that are pressing for solution. With this 
groundwork laid, visitors are better equipped to 
arrange time and efforts intelligently. Even those 
who are not closely allied to the actual problems of 
operation will find this suggestion a time saver, and 
will leave the exhibit with a much clearer picture, if 
they will predetermine what they wish to see specially, 
and then if time permits make a general and, perforce, 
somewhat cursory the 
exhibits. 


examination of remaining 

To help those planning to see the Exposition we have 
made what might be termed a preview of several lead- 
ing exhibits. We have done a little chemical window- 
shopping in advance and summarize briefly several of 
the leading features. Space does not permit mention 
of all, or even a majority, of the exhibits, but those 
that are mentioned should not be missed under any 
circumstances. 

The special sections, Southern, Canadian, Labora- 
tory Supplies and Equipment, Materials Handling, 
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One week of each two-year period the Chemical Industry 
“Shops”? Grand Central Palace 


and Containers are continued and enlarged. The time 
intervening between the last and the present [xposi- 
tion has seen remarkable developments in the com- 
mercial introduction of processes requiring high 
pressures, the introduction of the so-called stainless 
steels to industrial problems and the further growth in 
plastics and synthetic resins. What might be termed 
the spectacular developments have been generally in 
these three fields. 

The special fundamental operations utilized in the 
chemical industries such as disintegration, crushing, 
grinding, grading, mechanical separation, including 
filtration, classification, settling, thickening, evapora- 
tion, distillation, drying, weighing, measuring, me- 
chanical handling of materials and conveying are 
shown, in most instances, by actual demonstration. 
The engineer with a problem coming under any of 
these classifications will find in the following exhibits 
the necessary technical experience to solve the most 
intricate and specialized operations. The Exposition 
is the meeting) place for the exchange of ideas and 
information. 


New and Novel Items of Interest 


The Dorr Company (50-51) are showing, in addition to their 
usual line, a new classifier, embodying a radical improvement 
in mechanical design, which permits a wider range of operations; 
a closed-circuit, wet grinding of raw materials in the cement 
industry, providing a method of finer grinding, a cement low in 
free-lime content and high in early-strength; and new refinements 
in the layout and equipment of phosphoric acid plants of higher 
concentration. Of special interest to the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is a new continuous causticizing system, and a new 
process for the continuous preparation of bis-sulfite liquor. 

In the field of filtration, T. Shriver & Company (419-420) are 
showing in addition to their general line of filter presses a special 
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Raw Materials 


typeof diaphragm pumpwith mechanically supported diaphragms 
and a special design of cartridge filter. 

While on the subject of pumps, there is at The Duriron Com- 
pany exhibit (20) Number 50 in the Duriron family of pumps. 
It is suggested specially for unloading acids from tank cars, circu- 
lating tin tetrachloride and other solutions in bleaching and 
dyeing plants and for transferring and circulating solutions in 
wet metallurgical processes and in metal plating. 

Abbe Engineering Company (89-90) is featuring a new Beach- 
Russ rotary vacuum pump operating either duplex single-stage 
for large volume, or two-stage for high vacuum. It is of special 
use in problems where despite large capacity quick evacuation is 
required. They are also featuring the new Blutergess Sifter 
which is sure to attract attention from engineers particularly 
interested in difficult sifting problems. 





Colloidal Grinding 


Chemicals The question of colloidal grinding is one that involves a special 
technique and special equipment. Chemicolloid Laboratories 
(418) are showing a new junior model of the Charlotte mill. This 
is a standard 3,600 R. P. M. direct-connected motor and designed 
for plant research laboratories and colleges reaching colloidal 
chemistry. For commercial work the heavier duty machines are 
displayed. 

Rubber continues to serve in many vital ways in the war 
against corrosion. To the engineer or chemist who is perplexed 
with a difficult situation of this sort the displays of The Amer- 
a ' ‘ ican Hard Rubber Company (257-259) B. F. Goodrich (45) 

ges Aa se 8 and The Miller Rubber Products Company (87) are designed to 
baci! graphically picture the possibilities in the use of rubber in mixing 
tanks, pipe-lines and in pumps. 

Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co. (67) has brought to the 
Exposition three new additions to their line, a Midget Roller 
Mill, which is smaller than the regular size, but which embodies 
all of the principles of the latter; a complete #00 Screen Pul- 
verizer and a small Mechanical Air Separator. 








Apparatus 


Ceramic Exhibits 


The Ceramic industry has always been a very close ally of 
the industrial chemical field and the 13th Exposition contains 
several extremely interesting exhibits of pieces of equipment 
that are proving of inestimable value under very trying chemical 
engineering conditions. The General Ceramics Company’s space 
(33) for example, contains a nitrating kettle, a suction filter, a 
centrifugal pump, boiling kettles, stills, acid elevator, and an 
exhauster, all splendid specimens of the industrial ceramic art. 
Some of the other stoneware exhibitors at the show are U. S. 
Stoneware, and Maurice A. Knight, the former placing special 
attention on electric churn mixers and hydrogen sulfide generators 
and the latter on several pieces of special manufacturing 





equipment. 
What lead now means to the chemical engineer is brought out 
Equipment very forcibly by the exhibit of the United Dry Docks, Inc., 


Tank Division (497) showing several tanks with bonded lead 
lined plates that can be welded electrically without melting the 
lead. 

Unquestionably one of the outstanding developments in meth- 
ods of drying is that of spray-drying. The Bowen Research 
Corporation (412) is taking particular pains to point out several 
of the advantages of this method, such as reasonable first cost, 
low operating cost, and the fact a new process is used which 
controls the cooling in a direct relationship to the speed with 
which the material drys, a vitally important phase wherever 
delicate materials are being handled. 

Before passing over into the container section in search of the 
new and the novel, it is well to pause and seek out several of the 
exhibits that are showing the non-corrosive metals such as 
Haynes Stellite, (93); Carnegie Steel (92); International 
Nickel (9) and a few of the so-called stainless steel or allegheny 
metal producers and then visit such companies as The Blaw- 
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onsanto 


Heavy Chemicals 


Acids 


Acctic 

C. P. (Sulphuric, Hydrochloric, Nitric) 
Chlorsulfonic 

Mixed (Nitrating) 

Muriatic 

Nitric 


Sulphuric 


Alum 


Aluminum Chloride 


Liquid and Dry 


Aluminum Sulphate 
Ammonia Alum 

Aqua Ammonia 

Battery Acid (Electrolyte) 
Belt Cement 

Carbonic Acid Gas 
Caustic Soda 

Chlorine 

Electrolyte (Battery Acid) 


Glauber’s Salt 
Hypochlorite of Soda 


Iron Chloride 

Nitrate of Iron 

Nitre Cake (Sodium Acid Sulphate) 
Oleum 





















Phthalic Anyhdride 

Salt Cake (Sodium Sulphate) 

Sodium Aluminate 

Sodium Bisulphite—Dry (Meta Bisulphite) 
Sodium Bisulphite—Liquid (Acid Sulphite) 
Sodium Sulphate 

Sodium Sulphide 

Sodium Sulphite Crystals 

Sodium Sulphite Technical Anhydrous 
Sulfuryl Chloride 


Intermediate Chemicals 


Benzoic Acid U. S. P. 
Benzyl Alcohol 

Benzoyl Chloride 
Chloral 

Chrome Sulphate (Basic) 
H Acid 

Maleic Acid 


elicals 


(for Industry rae, 


Monochlorbenzene 
Monsanto Salt (Orthochlorparatoluene 
—Sodium Sulphonate) 
Orthene (Orthodichlorbenzene) 
Orthochloraniline 
Orthochlorphenol 
Orthonitraniline 
Orthonitrochlorbenzene 
Orthophenetidin 
Parachlorphenol 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Paranitraniline 
Paranitrochlorbenzene 
Paranitrophenol 
Paranitrophenol Sodium 
Para-Oxybenzaldehyde 
Paraphenetidin 
Paratoluenesulfonamid 
Paratoluenesulfonchloride 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Salicylaldehyde 
Salicvlic Acid Technical 
Sodium Acetate U. S. P. 
Sodium Phenate 
Sulfuryl Chloride 
Thionyl Chloride 
Toluene Sulphonic Acid 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


Lacquers 


Brushing Lacquers 
Brushing Lacquer Solutions 
Dipping Lacquers 

Leather Lacquers 

Paper Lacquers 

Spray Lacquers 

Textile Lacquers 


Chemicals for Lacquers 
and Plastics 
Amyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate 
Cotton Solutions 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Ethyl Acetate 
Maleic Acid 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Phthalic Anhydride 
Plasticizers 


Also Tanning Chemicals, Insecticides, Disinfectants, 
Coal Tar Distillates, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


Monsanto Chemical Works 








St. Louis. USA 
10 Kast 40th St. Everett Station 560 No, Dearborn 373 Brannan St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


A BACKGROUND OF 30 YEARS 
OF MANUFACTURING 


Victoria Station House, Victoria St. 
LONDON, S. W.1 


Merrimac Chemical Co., Inc 
Service Laboratories Co., Akron, Ohio 
Works, Ltd 


Divisions Boston, Mass The Rubber 
Graesser-Monsanto Chemical 


London, England 
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Knox Company (236); J. P. Devine Mfg. Co. (62) and the Buffalo 
Foundry and Machine Co. (5-6) to see and hear what these 
people are doing with these metals in the way of equipment for 
the chemical manufacturer to permit the use of high pressure 
or defeat the ravages of corrosion. 


~ + 


Container Section 


The proper shipping of chemicals is just as important as their 
purity or physical properties. Often these are dependent upon 
the package. Carpenter Container Company (534) is showing a 
new drum that conforms to the I. C. C. 21-A specifications for 
shipping poisonous articles, oxidizing materials, and inflammable 
solids; also a specially treated drum for the shipment of semi- 
liquids, one for greases and emulsions, and another for liquid 
latex. 

The Detroit Steel Barrel Company (502) has set up a_ very 
instructive display of the use of the metal container and should 
prove worth while to the chemical manufacturer who is faced 
with a shipping problem. To maintain strict neutrality and to 
make certain that a producer who is working with a packag- 
ing problem gathers together all of the pertinent facts, we suggest 
a visit to the booth of the Associated Cooperage Industries (549) 
where the case for the wooden barrel and the double arch problem 
is presented. 


Permanency in Emulsions 


The question of emulsions has come in for a great deal of 
scientific investigation in the two years intervening between the 
12th and 13th Expositions. Glyco Products Company (292) is 
exhibiting several products that are finding a continually widen- 
ing sphere of application in the manufacture of permanent 
emulsions in water-proofing, lustering, polishes, cosmetics, dis- 
infectants, sprays, inks and similar fields. Glyco is also in- 
terested in the development of the Rezinols, (polymerized 
terpenes) now being introduced for promoting adhesion in 
varnishes, lacquers and sealing compounds to tin, glass, and other 
smooth surfaces. 

Producers of industrial chemicals who are exhibiting at the 
present Exposition are American British Chemical Supplies Inc., 
(493); Eastman Kodak, (56) specializing on cellulose acetate and 
organic chemicals; Electro-Bleaching Gas (11); Emery Industries 
(424); Hercules Powder (204-205); Hunkins-Willis Lime (325); 
Industrial Chemical Sales (88-87); International Salt (18); Kay- 
Fries Chemicals (493); Koppers Products (52); Niagara Alkali 
(11); Pfaltz & Bauer (268); Chas. Pfizer (38). Philadelphia 
Quartz (319-320), in addition to its complete line of silicates, is 
attracting special attention to the meta-silicate. The new de- 
velopments in this chemical and its commercial significance is 
threatening to make serious inroads into many fields. It should 
be investigated. Sharples Solvents (59) is a co-exhibitor with 
Sharples Specialty Company, Vanadium’s Booth (70) will be a 
mecca for a large number, in view of the new titanium dioxide 
and phosphate plant recently completed of the subsidiary com- 
pany, Southern Mineral Products Corporation. |Westvaco 
Chlorine is at booth 39. 

The 13th Exposition of Chemical Industries is in 
every way a worthy successor of the preceding twelve. 
Attuned to the now pressing demand for further re- 
duction of production costs the entire show is built 
around the idea of further economy of operation, that 
is, actual manufacturing and also in the substitution 
of mechanical handling for the expensive hand labor. 
The mechanical devices for conveying, handling and 
packaging on display at many of the booths are 
among the most interesting of the whole Exposition. 
One is impressed strongly with the belief that it is in 
these sections that most of the necessary economies 
needed in the next two years are likely to be discovered. 
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Potash 


Can the United States Free Itself of 


Foreign Dependence? 


(Part ITT.) 


The discovery of potash deposits in the United 
But of 
even greater importance is the question of whether 


States was of course of first importance. 








By George Ward Stocking* 


or not these deposits are able to compete on a 
competitive basis with foreign sources of supply. 
In the concluding article of this series Professor 
Stocking analyzes the possibilities of the Permian 
Salt Basin of the Southwest from the economic 


viewpoint. 

HE Permian Salt Basin of the Southwest ex- 
tends northwest from western Texas and 
southeastern New Mexico across the Pan- 
handle sections of Texas and Oklahoma into Kansas. 
The basin in its entirety includes approximately 
70,000 square miles of surface area. This basin is 
presumed to have been occupied in Permian times by 
a vast sea, the source of the present salt beds which 
have an average thickness of approximately 1,000 feet 
and which underlie virtually the whole of this area. 
The existence of such a body of salt, which is presumed 
to have been laid down under conditions appropriate 
for the deposition of potash as well, occasioned the 
belief among geologists that potash might be found in 
this region and led eventually to the exploration work 
undertaken both by private capital and government 
expenditure. To date 44 core drilled wells have been 
sunk in this area in a search for mineable potash—17 
by the Federal Government 
capital. 


and 27 by private 
These tests have been confined with the 
exception of two wells to the southern portion of the 
Permian Basin. The results of this work have been 
pictured in a general way in the preceding article of 
this series. Rich deposits of sylvinite have been dis- 
Kddy County, New Mexico, and the 
United States Potash Company is proceeding with the 
sinking of a mining shaft preliminary to the commer- 
cial exploitation of its holdings. (See footnote at end 
of article). In addition, deposits of polyhalite said to 
be of commercial character have been discovered over 
wide areas. 


covered in 


Private capital has under way a project 
for the development of polyhalite deposits in Midland 
County, Texas. It was suggested in the preceding 
article that if either or both of these ventures should 


*Professor of Economics, University of Texas 
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prove commercial successes, additional private capital 
might be expected to flow into the industry. 

That possibility makes appropriate a more detailed 
discussion of the economic characteristics of the 
potash industry. Because it is a mineral resource 
which may be found under widely varying conditions, 
influences primarily of a speculative character are apt 
to play an important role in bringing new capacity into 
existence. The German experience in this regard 
should be illuminating. The first potash mine was 
opened in the Stassfurt district in 1861. For twenty 
years exploration was confined to this area, but with 
a broadening of geological knowledge it became evident 
that potash might be found over the whole of the 
area of the so-called Zechstein Sea, an inland sea 
occupying during Permian times what is now north 
central Germany. By the opening of the War potash 
production had been extended over an area roughly 
100 to 150 miles in extent in this region. Meanwhile 
additional producing regions had been opened up on 
the lower Rhine near Wesel and in Alsace where potash 
was discovered in 1904. From the single shaft in 
operation in 1861 the number had increased to 164 by 
1913. During the decade of the Nineties and the first 
decade of this century developments in potash pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate, the industry having been sub- 
jected to a speculative exploitation comparable to 
that which American oil has experienced since 1900. 
The widely varied conditions under which German 
potash has been found, (both as regards its physical 
occurrence and its chemical characteristics) have been 
a contributing factor in bringing a ceaseless flow of 
capital into the industry’. In Germany deposits have 


1As pointed out in the first article of this series, price regulation by the Potash 
Syndicate has likewise contributed to this development. 
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been mined at depths varying from 600 to 4,000 feet 
(although the bulk of output comes from depths of 
approximately 2,000 feet). In some instances the 
deposits have had a thickness of but a few feet; in 
others, they have been well over a hundred. In some 
cases, the deposits have been so regular and so nearly 
flat that the entire layer can be mined by the extension 
of but a single horizontal drift; in other cases, they 
have been so highly undulated that such a single 
horizontal drift may cross the bed dozens of times 
within the distance of a thousand meters. At times 
the overlying layer is so unsubstantial that the ex- 
cavated area must be backfilled at great expense; 
often the overlying layer is of such substantial charac- 
ter that it is adequately supported by a few unmined 
pillars of potash. Indeed, any or all combinations of 
these alternatives may be encountered. The chemical 
characteristics of the salts have shown a similar 
variability. The salts may occur as carnallite of such 
slight potash content as to make necessary such an 
expensive process of refining for adequate concentra- 
tion as to place them entirely outside of the category 
of economic goods; or again, they may consist of the 
highly-prized sylvinite composed primarily of potas- 
sium chloride and sodium chloride with the former in 
some instances of such great concentration as to make 
possible the immediate utilization of the mixture in 
agriculture with little or no processing. And between 
these extremes there has been a limitless number of 
possibilities. Not only have these discrepancies 
manifested themselves as among different mines, but 
to a less marked degree within the same mine similar 
variations may and sometimes do occur. Such a wide 
distribution of potash under such highly varied condi- 





tions as have existed in Germany has tended to 
enhance the speculative character of potash mining. 
The hope of striking a richer supply of mineral or a 
supply of richer mineral, or a supply of mineral more 
accessible, which in competition with existing produc- 
tion might insure liberal profits if not enormous 
riches—in brief, the lure of hidden treasure, the pot of 
gold at the rainbow’s end—of such elements has been 
compounded the speculation which has supplied the 
driving force in bringing new capacity into the German 
potash industry. 

In this respect it should be observed that it is 
possible that potash might be found anywhere over 
the entire Permian Salt Basin area of the Southwest 
an area many times as large as the total area within 
which production is now carried on in Germany. It 
should also be observed that this area has been in- 
adequately tested, although deposits of extraordinary 
promise have been revealed. As previously stated, a 
total of only 44 core drilled wells have been sunk in a 
search for potash in the whole of this area, whereas in 
Alsace alone (where production is confined to an area 
of about seventy square miles) 165 core drilled wells 
were completed before active exploitation was begun. 
That the Texas-New Mexico region will be subjected 
to a more intensive search for potash should the 
exploitation now underway prove commercially sue- 
cessful, there seems little doubt. Moreover, as this 
region is subjected to a more intensive search for oil, 
its potash possibilities may be more definitely revealed. 
While the conditions under which potash is to -be 
found in Texas and New Mexico seem likely to prove 
much more uniform as regards the physical deposition 
of the mineral than in the German case, deposits thus 











ao 


The Southwest now offers potash in commercial quantities—Drilling in the Permian Basin 
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far brought to light indicate a striking variation over 
a small area both as regards thickness of deposits and 
their potash content. All in all, the physical cireum- 
stances under which potash is found and the specula- 
tive possibilities which the industry offers would seem 
to augur overdevelopment once the possibility of 
profitable operations has been definitely established. 
When account is taken of the fact that a single plant 
of the size of the largest of the German plants might 
have supplied the entire American consumption of 
1929, the statement that the industry is apt to suffer 
from excess capacity seems unquestionable. 

This conclusion leads to a consideration of a second 
characteristic of the industry: capacity once called 
into being tends to remain. According to economic 
theory as developed by the neo-classical economists, 
capacity in industry is presumed to adjust itself to the 
demands placed upon it. Overproduction resulting 
from an excess of plant capacity means lowered prices 
in a competitive effort to dispose of surplus product; 
high cost producers are thereby shifted from within to 
without the margin of profitable operations. Un- 
profitable operation is presumed to result in the with- 
drawal of capital which seeks new and more attractive 
fields of investment. Through withdrawal of capital 
capacity becomes once more adjusted to the economic 
requirements of the case. However true this may or 
may not be for industry at large, it seems not to be 
true in the case of a mineral resource industry. 


Potash Mining Similar to Coal 


Withdrawal of capital may presumably take place 
by either of three methods; by the turning of existing 
capital into other productive channels where its 
nature is sufficiently flexible; through bankruptcy and 
the disappearance of the bankrupt plant from the 
industry; and through the instrumentality of a sinking 
fund. ; 

In the case of potash production any one or all of the 
avenues seem inadequate to insure a proper adjust- 
ment between demand and plant capacity. The pro- 
duction of potash is fundamentally a mining venture. 
Once workable deposits of potash have been dis- 
covered, their exploitation involves a mining process 
similar in its basie characteristics to that of coal. The 
opening of a potash mine involves an investment of a 
highly specialized and fixed sort. Once the investment 
has been made, capital cannot be readily withdrawn. 
The principal investment is represented by expended 
labor, the product of which remains in the form of a 
large and extended hole in the ground designed as a 
plant for the removal of the underlying potash. It 
can be used for no other industrial enterprise. Neither 
the mining shafts nor the underlying deposits can be 
turned to other account than that for which the invest- 
ment was originally made. Neither does bankruptcy 
afford an adequate channel through which the indus- 
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try may be rid of excess plant capacity. Bankruptcy 
may be followed by the writing off of capital losses; 
thus, through the instrumentality of bankruptcy a 
previously high-cost mine may become the effective 
competitor of what under the original investment 
condition was a mine of low cost. Bankruptcies tend 
primarily to eliminate differential advantages, the 
product of natural conditions or superior management. 
Bankruptcy may mean the disappearance of a par- 
ticular business establishment; it is unlikely to mean 
the elimination of an industrial enterprise. The 
bankrupt mine with capital losses written off remains 
to plague the industry. 

Nor is the situation fundamentally different with 
the refining branch of the industry, which is essentially 
a manufacturing enterprise. Once the salts have been 
brought to the surface, many of them are put through 
a process designed to increase the concentration of the 
potash content. Plant and equipment required for 
this processing are highly specialized in their nature 
and cannot be readily turned to other account. Since 
in practice the plants have been located at the points 
of recovery and since these, in response to the vaga- 
ries of nature, have been removed, for the most part, 
from centers of population, even the plant buildings 
and the surface area on which they stand have little 
use except that for which they were originally designed. 
Here bankruptcy is of little effect as a check on 
capacity. 

Nor does the creation of a depreciation reserve and 
its direction toward more profitable fields rather than 
its application in the industry concerned afford a 
ready mechanism for capital withdrawal. Deprecia- 
tion charges are customarily and appropriately con- 
sidered as operating expenses. So long as operating 
expenses can be met, including interest on working 
capital and depreciation charges, these latter must be 
directed toward keeping the plant in a state of work- 
ing efficiency. This would not be true were the equip- 
ment and other fixed capital used in the mining of 
potash like ‘“‘the wonderful one-hoss shay that was 
built in such a wonderful way that it lived just one 
hundred years to the day’’—and then collapsed. 
Since equipment wears out at irregular intervals, its 
replacement becomes properly a charge to operating 
expense. Failure to make necessary replacements may 
serve to junk the whole investment, since the economic 
life and industrial usefulness of a plant may be 
brought to an end long before all the individual items 
of capital which comprise it will have been worn out. 
Failure to make replacements as needed may thereby 
become This would seem to 
afford an inadequate mechanism for the transfer of 
capital. 


disastrous. avenue 


In short, a mineral resource industry with widely 
scattered deposits, the exploitation of which requires 
a large fixed investment is apt to be plagued by a con- 


tinuous excess of plant capacity. As evidence at 
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point, look to the American coal industry which is 
calculated to have had production capacity of from 
31 per cent. to 117 per cent. in excess of the amount of 
coal produced in any year during the period 1890 to 
1923. Despite this continuous excess of capacity, 
during this period capacity showed ‘an increase from 
153,000,000 tons in 1890 to 970,724,000 tons in 1923. 
While similar figures for the German potash industry 
are not available, it has been previously noted that in 
the rationalization program which has been carried 
through under government authority in the industry 
since the War, most of the mines have been perma- 
nently abandoned, production having been concen- 
trated on the more efficient. In 1928 only 60 mines 
were in operation out of a total of 229 completed. 
These 60 mines turned out the largest volume of 
potash the industry has ever yielded. 

Potash mining, in the absence of measures to pre- 
vent it, is apt to be an industry characterized by con- 
tinuous over-capacity. It follows, therefore, that any 
particular time it is apt to be an industry of decreasing 
unit costs. That is, as the demands placed upon the 
industry increase and output expands (assuming no 
change in productive capacity) costs per unit of out- 
put tend to decline. The same tendency will be mani- 
fest in the case of either the industry at large or a 
single establishment. It follows further that potash 
production in the absence of collusion among the pro- 
ducers is apt to be characterized by a bitter competi- 
tion among individual establishments to 
output and lower costs. 


increase 
Competition will result in a 
drive for business on the part of individual establish- 
ments, a drive for business which in the case of a 
standardized non-branded commodity such as potash 
will take the form of price competition. It was this 
situation in the early history of the German industry 
that resulted in the organization of the first potash 
cartel. (How the remedy, regulation of price and 
allocation of output with no control over capacity, 
served to aggravate the condition it was designed to 
alleviate has been related in the first article of this 
series. ) 

This leads to a consideration of still another aspect 
of potash, the fact that the demand for the product is 
relatively inelastic; that is, the amount of potash con- 
sumed will show but slight change with changes in the 
price of potash. Potash as a raw material of nature 
does not enter directly into use for the immediate 
satisfaction of human wants. As an indispensable 
plant food it finds its major use as a fertilizer on the 
farm. The two factors which would seem to be the 
major determinants of the amount of potash which 
will be used in any given year in any particular area 
are the farming habits of the community and the pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the farmers. Un- 
acquainted with the importance of potash to the soil, 
a community of farmers might well refuse to use this 
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plant food were it made available to them without 
money and without price. Accustomed to its use, 
they will be limited in the amounts consumed by their 
relative prosperity. Thus, during a period of falling 
commodity prices (but with slight increases in the 
price of potash) during the closing quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century, the amount of potash consumed 
in the world showed a tremendous increase primarily 
in response to an extensive and intensive program of 
education and propaganda conducted by the German 
Potash Syndicate. From 1900 to 1910, with potash 
prices almost stable, the consumption of potash 
fertilizer salts increased more than 200 per cent. 
Obviously, the price factor was inadequate to explain 
this development. Rather, it represented changes in 
the farming habits of the world’s agriculturists, 
changes likewise effected largely through the program 
of propaganda conducted by the German Syndicate. 
Given the potash consuming habits of the farmers 
such as they may be at any particular time, the basic 
factor in determining the amount of potash consumed 
will be the purchasing power in the hands of the 
customary users of potash. Thus in 1924, with rela- 
tively depressed conditions in German agriculture, 
domestic consumption of potash fertilizers was only 
446,200 tons of potassium oxide. With improved 
agricultural conditions in 1925 and with more favor- 
able credit terms granted the farmers by the Potash 
Syndicate, the domestic consumption of potash 
showed an increase of 56 per cent despite an increase 
in the price of potash of 5 per cent. Depressed condi- 
tions in agriculture in 1926 were accompanied by a 
marked decline in the consumption of potash, while 
improved conditions in 1927 called forth a marked 
increase in domestic consumption despite an increase 
in potash prices of more than 14 per cent. This 
tendency for potash consumption to vary with the 
general prosperity of the farmer rather than with the 
price of potash is borne out by E. E. Vial’s study of 
fertilizer consumption and cotton prices in the United 
States. Vial has found that the significant factor in 
determining the amount of fertilizer used in the pro- 
duction of cotton in any particular year is the value of 
cotton per acre in the previous year as calculated from 
cotton prices of December first of that year. 


Fallacy of Price-Cutting 


If this analysis is correct, a price-cutting campaign 
on the part of a hard pressed competitor anxious to 
lower costs by increasing the scale of his operations is 
apt to prove abortive. It may temporarily attract to 
a particular producer’s door an enlarged volume of 
orders, but it is not likely to increase greatly the 
amount of potash consumed. Engaged in generally 
by an entire industry, it will not achieve its object of 
lowered costs, for a general lowering of prices by all 
producers is apt to leave the division of the market as 
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it was before such price competition was engendered. 
Such price cutting has but one outeome—demoraliza- 
tion for the industry at large. 

If the foregoing analysis is sound, it indicates that 
capital will be wise if it proceeds slowly with any 
increase in capacity, however profitable the initial 
venture may prove to be. That the sylvinite deposits 
already discovered and now under development are 
likely to permit of profitable operation to the company 
which has them in charge, the writer has little doubt. 
If perchance this pioneer should long hold the field 
alone, continuing profitable operations may be antici- 
pated. Should the outcome of this pioneer venture 
engender a successful search for additional deposits of 
sylvinite, (and there is no good reason to believe that 
additional deposits will not ultimately be revealed; in 
truth, a previously stated lost section of the cores in 
each of the wells drilled by private capital in Midland 
County indicates the existence of a water-soluble salt, 
perhaps sylvinite) or if the processes of refining 
polyhalite as worked out by the Bureau of Mines 
should in practice permit of the profitable exploitation 
of the widespread polyhalite deposits (the process 
worked out by Dr. E. P. Schoch of the University of 
Texas will presumably be protected by patents) it 
seems not unlikely that an American potash industry 
might duplicate the experience of the German indus- 
try with its expensive over-development before its 
recent rationalization under State control, or that of 
our own American coal industry. 

But whether or not, it would seem that the American 
consumer of potash bids fair to be freed from pur- 
chases in a German-French controlled, quasi-mono- 
polistic market. 

Since the above was written, the shaft has been completed 
and the United States Potash Co. is now placing its products 
on the market. 





Research at Mellon Institute During 1930-31 


In his eighteenth annual re- 
port to the board of trustees of 
Mellon Institute, Director E. R. 
Weidlein has summarized the 
activities of the institution dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended February 
28, 1931. The sum of $805,204 
was contributed to the Institute 
by the industrial fellowship don- 
ors in support of scientific re- 
search. The total amount of 
money appropriated by compan- 
ies and associations to the 
Institute for the twenty years 
ended February 28, 1931, was 
$7,554,477. E. R. Weidlein 

Throughout the entire fiscal year 76 industrial fellowships— 
22 multiple fellowships and 54 individual fellowships—were in 
operation. During the preceding year the number of fellowships 
was 71. In 1930-31, 140 industrial fellows and 49 assistants held 
positions on the research staff. Sixty-four industrial fellowships 
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(17 multiple fellowships and 47 individual fellowships, three 
more than on February 28, 1930) were active at the close of the 
fiscal year. Nine fellowships are being sustained by industrial 
associations. The industrial research personnel consists of 109 
fellows and 31 assistants. Thirty-one fellowships have been in 
operation for five years or more, and of this number 18 have con- 
cluded more than ten years of work. Three and possibly four new 
fellowships will begin operation during the early part of the present 
fiscal year—just as soon as laboratory space is available. 

According to the report, particularly noteworthy results have 
come from the following fellowships: air pollution, by-product 
coke, face brick, fertilizer, heat-insulation, iodine, nitrogenous 
resins, organic synthesis, refractories, sleep, and utensil. Twelve 
fellowships completed their research programs, namely: chrome 
ore, insulating lumber, portland cement, composite glass, yeast, 
inhibitor, steel treatment, rock products, roofing, fatty acids 
(uses), oxygen, and face brick. Thirteen new fellowships were 
added to the Institute’s roll during the fiscal year, as follows: 
safety fuse, plastic composition, bread, cottonseed products, 
hydro-engineering, abrasives, newsprint, sugar, fatty acids 
(synthesis), shoes, optical glass, commodity standards, and tire 
bead. 

The Department of Research in Pure Chemistry had a pro- 
ductive year and two fellows were added to the staff. Twenty- 
two investigational reports have been published since the estab- 
lishment of this department in 1924. Among the subjects that 
are receiving research attention are the chemistry of marine plants, 
cherry gum, gum arabic, and quince-seed mucilage, and the 
properties of the sugar acids. 

The publications by members of the Institute during the cal- 
endar year 1930 included 1 book, 5 bulletins, 45 research reports, 
and 44 other papers. 16 U.S. patents and 13 foreign patents were 
issued to fellowship incumbents. The total contributions to the 
literature for the 19 years ended January 1, 1931, have been as 
follows: 16 books, 101 bulletins, 573 research reports, 893 other 
articles, and 423 U.S. patents. These publications are listed in 
the Institute’s Bibliographic Bulletin No. 2 and its four supple- 
ments. 

The commencement of the construction of the Institute’s new 
home is referred to as the most important event during the year 
covered by the report. Early in May, 1930, it was decided that, 
as the present two buildings of the institution are inadequate for 
the immediate and future needs of its departments and industrial 
fellowships, a commodious modern structure would be built at 
the corner of Fifth and Bellefield Avenues, Pittsburgh. 





A. C. S. Meeting at Indianapolis 


Aside from the presentation of technical papers the most im- 
portant feature of the American Chemical Society Meeting at 
Indianapolis last month was the report of the committee on in- 
dustrial alcohol regulations. These were assailed in no uncertain 
terms. 

The committee report, says in part: ‘The new alcohol legis- 
lation was enacted by Congress in a summary manner, which 
waved all opposition aside after giving it little or no consideration. 
The industrial advisory council to the Commissioner of Industrial 
Alcohol is at present the best means of contact between the indus- 
tries and those who are undertaking to enforce the law.”’ 

The report points out that although “the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol is in the Treasury Department, the administration of 
industrial alcohol lies jointly under the Attorney-General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury.”’ 

The law is such that it is probable, in cases of differences of 
opinion between the two departments, “the opinion least favor- 
able to industry will prevail,” the report continues, pointing out 
that changes in the law have made it necessary to draw up new 
regulations which are expected to become effective soon. 
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Intermediates and Solvents 


Two Chemical ‘*‘War Babies’? That Have Grown Up 


By Williams Haynes 


While it is almost impossible to over-state the 
importance of the world-wide nitrogen activities 
previously described*, they were not the sole chemical 
development that grew out of new explosives per- 
fected during the World War. New types, both of 
propellants and disruptives, were found that de- 
manded new raw materials and required new ap- 
paratus. 

Black powder, discovered centuries ago by the 
Chinese, passed from military history with our Span- 
ish War. The British army in the Boer War and 
both combatants in the Russo-Japanese War, fought 
with smokeless powders of the nitrocellulose type 
discovered by Noble. Essentially these propellant 
explosives are the gelatinization of nitrocellulose in 
nitroglycerin. The extreme hazards of manufacturing 
were minimized by replacing the old heating method 
with a cold gelatinization using acetone as a solvent. 
The British cordite of the Boer War, contained 58 per 
cent nitroglycerine and 37 per cent nitrocellulose 
with 5 per cent petroleum jelly as a stabilizer. This 
formula had been replaced by 1914 by one-third nitro- 
glycerin and two-thirds nitrocellulose. The greater 
amounts of nitrocellulose demanded correspondingly 
greater quantities of acetone, and though much of the 
solvent was recovered, British acetone requirements 
for cordite manufacture were as we shall see, an 
important item in the war-time solvent situation. 

While the formulas and processes varied somewhat 
in the different Allied countries, the propellants used 
throughout the World War were of this general type; 
but among the disruptants appeared several new 
products. The modern high explosive had placed 
a special emphasis upon artillery, and an important 
military lesson learned in South Africa and Man- 
churia was that the effectiveness of this arm of the 
service might be further increased by exploding 
shells. For this purpose a powerful explosive, stable 
enough to withstand the shock of discharge and so 
available as a disrupant, was needed. 


*In “‘Mars, The Chemical Industrialist,’’ page 148, February issue. 
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After they made up their minds that the Boer 
War was not to be ‘‘a Christmas party in Petroria,”’ 
the British began using lyddite as a shell charge. 
About the same time the news leaked out of France 
that the military authorities there were experimenting 
with a wonderful new disruptant called melinite. 
Shortly afterwards it was learned that the base of 
both lyddite and melinite was picric acid, or tri-nitro 
phenol. German work along these lines was care- 
fully guarded and even now we do not know when 
they first discovered tri-nitro toluol—the T. N. T. 
of the World War—as an improved disruptant, nor 
when they perfected the mixture of tri-nitro toluol 
and ammonium nitrate which charged their high 
explosive shells during the early stages of the war. 
These disruptants emphasize once again the war 
importance of nitrogen. Their chief peacetime 
interest to the chemical industry, however, lies in the 
fact that they are coal-tar derivatives and their use in 
modern warfare turns the coal-tar dye industry 
into a potential munitions depot. 

With a complete, well organized dye industry, 
perfectly equipped and manned with men familiar 
with coal-tar technology, Germany, obviously held 
a valuable advantage. This handicap the Allies 
manfully set out to overcome. So vividly did this 
necessity impress itself upon all people that solution 
of these coal-tar problems stand in popular imagina- 
tion today as the most important and distinguished 
chemical achievement of the period. Prior to the 
war the British coal-tar industry had rather special- 
ized in disinfectants and doubtless with an eye to the 
war possibilities of picric acid had dominated the 
market situation in phenol. But the supply of phenol 
from coal-tar very soon proved to be woefully — in- 
adequate, and synthetic production, starting from 
another coal-tar distillate, benzol, became an im- 
perative war necessity. At the same time, in order 
to ease the requirements for picric acid (tri-nitro 
phenol) another coal-tar distillate, toluol, was em- 
ployed in the production of T. N. T. France could 
help but little, for she lacked coal; and every British 
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resource strained to the uttermost was still inade- 
quate. Demands were made upon America. At 
that time 72 per cent of our coke was produced in 
the beehive type oven that yields no by-products, 
but the rapidly advancing prices of benzol and toluol 
prompted our steel and gas industries to install 











The first By-Product coke oven to be constructed in the United States 


recovery ovens and our output of these materials 

mounted rapidly. 

Benzol per month 
1,750,000 gals. 
2,500,000  “ 
End of 1917 3,000,000 = * 857,000 “ 
End of 1918 5,000,000“ 1,400,000 “ 

This feverish expansion has been widely described 
by David W. Jayne, who as the manager of the 
Chemical Department of the Barrett Company, 
was in the thick of this work: 

“In the case of phenol the country encountered its 
first chemical problem. Searcely anyone had a 
practical knowledge of the design or proper operation 
of a synthetic phenol plant. It had been made before 
in a small way by both the Semet-Solvay Company 
and ourselves, but it was a question of tons where 
pounds had been considered before. A number of 
assemblies of pots, pans and tanks resulted, in which 
a certain amount of phenol was made, but with an 
The 
American chemist, however, lived up to expectations 
and there gradually evolved from these first crude 
attempts better and better yields; as... The same 
situation applied to the manufacture of picric acid 
and T. N. T. Certain known methods were taken 
and applied. Again the same situation held with the 
beginning of the manufacture of intermediates, dyes 
and the simpler pharmaceuticals. The manufacture 
of the intermediates was very similar to the situa- 
tion in the manufacture of the explosives; but the 
manufacture of dyes was probably less difficult 
because explosives must pass strict inspection tests, 
and the standard quality of the simpler intermediates 
was fairly well extablished; but anything that would 
color a fabric at all was considered as a dye. 


Toluol per month 
525,000 gals. 
700,000 “ 


End of 1915 
End of 1916 


awful waste of materials due to poor yields. 
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The efforts in 1915 and 1916 were all toward pro- 
duction—never mind the economies, the fine points, 
or the short cuts. 


Our own entry into the war only intensified these 
demands and government aid accelerated the pro- 
duction. But with the signing of the armistice all 
this insatiable demand for coal-tar crudes died. The 
War Department found itself not only with vast 
stocks on hand, but also with all sorts of commit- 
ments to assist financially in plant extensions and to 
take in specified quantities at agreed prices. These 
contracts were in the main ruthlessly cancelled, 
and although certain compensations were later 
arranged, the situation of producers was critical. 

The benzol producers, for example, had increased 
their output threefold. In desperation they turned 
to the blenders of motor fuel for an outlet. They were 
so successful in developing this market that during 
the decade following the war, while from ten to twelve 
million gallons of benzol continued to be consumed 
annually in chemical manufacturing, in rubber 
cements, and as a solvent for artificial leather, plas- 
tics, lacquers, etc., nevertheless the motor benzol 
consumption grew at the same time to a hundred 
million gallons yearly. 

Phenol producers faced a different situation but 
their readjustment to post-war economic conditions 
exhibits certain similarities to the new markets 
developed for benzol. Prior to the war the chief uses 
of phenol had been the manufacture of salicylic acid 
(for salicylates and aspirin) and of the various phen- 





* 











Comparison with the above photograph shows how the industry 
has developed since the War. 


olic resins. The country’s consumption was esti- 
mated to be about six million pounds pretty evenly 
divided between these two major uses. At the end 
of the war the United States Government held a 
surplus stock of over four million pounds of phenol, 
or about six years’ normal supply. In September, 
1919, this was wisely turned over to the Monsanto 
Chemical Works, one of the principal producers, to 
market. It was agreed that this Government ma- 
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terial was not to be exported, the foreign demand 
being reserved as an outlet for current production. 
The open market price was set at 12c a pound, and 
phenol appeared to have moved into a stalemate 
that promised to last for five or six years. Within 
three years the war-surplus stocks had vanished from 
the market. Radio had become a popular plaything, 
and almost overnight a great and unexpected demand 
was created for synthetic resins. The Government 
stocks of phenol were quickly cleaned out, and the 
Bakelite Company, the largest manufacturer of 
phenol condensation products, in order to protect 
its raw material costs saw fit to build a phenol plant 
of its own at Painesville, Ohio. They installed the 
improved Tyrer process and by early 1925 had 
reached an output of over a million and a quarter 
pounds monthly. Just at this time the new Dow 
phenol process came into production, and the Bake- 
lite Company, while holding its own plant in reserve, 
entered into a contract to buy their requirements at 
a price substantially the same as their own making 
cost. So rapid was the expansion of the market, due 
at once to wider demand and lower prices, that our 
phenol consumption virtually doubled within the 
first five years after the war. 

The vast munitions requirements for both nitric 
acid and phenol were met during the war, as we have 
seen, by the extension of production facilities already 
in existence. In the case of the third of the three 


chemicals which we have chosen to illustrate the 
war’s effects upon the chemical industry, this was 











Fermentation tanks at the plant of the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation at Peoria 


not the case. Acetone demands could be met only 
by an entirely new source of supply. 

In the destructive distillation of hard-wood, acetone 
is obtained in two ways; by rectification of the crude 
methanol and by the dry distillation of acetate of 
lime. Employing both processes it is possible to 
obtain about fifty pounds of pure acetone from a cord 
of wood. In 1914 there was in the United States 
(the world’s chief source of wood distillation products) 
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a plant capacity for handling 900,000 cords of wood 
annually, or a potential supply of forty-five million 
pounds of acetone. The actual production for that 
year, however, was only 10,425,817 pounds. A wood 
distillation plant with acetone recovery equipment 
cost at the time about $3,000.00 per cord capacity, 
a hopeless overhead charge even if judged by war- 
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Fermentation tanks, capacity of each fermentator 50,000 gallons 


time standards of cost and necessity. Furthermore, 
it would be virtually a helpless investment. Effi- 
ciency demands seasoned wood for the distillation 
process so that kiln drying, necessary to equalize 
the time element of natural seasoning, would re- 
quire additional plant, fuel, and labor while the lum- 
bering operations involved would require a man 
power quite impractical in the face of the labor 
shortage. 

Nevertheless, acetone was essential in the manu- 
facture of the British explosive cordite. How press- 
ing was that demand may be guessed when we re- 
member that at their maximum output British 
munition factories turned out over 4,000,000 pounds 
of cordite weekly. Furthermore, two other neces- 
sitous demands arose. The new nitrocellulose lac- 
quer used to coat airplane wings, popularly known 
as “airplane dope,” required acetone as a solvent, 
and the tear gases remarkably effective before the 
use of the gas mask with goggles became common, 
were bromine-acetone compounds. 

Plainly the supplies of acetone from calcium acetate 
derived in wood distillation were going to be inade- 
quate, and quite as plainly no relief could be found 
in expanding the wood chemical operations. 
other chemical methods were available and both 
used. Ethyl alcohol oxidizes to acetic acid: the 
process of making vinegar. Calcium carbide treated 
with water involves acetylene, which may be con- 
verted to acetaldehyde and by oxidation to acetic 
acid. The acetic acid from either source can be 
converted to calcium acetate, from which acetone is 
produced as in the original wood distillation process. 


Two 
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The so-called vinegar process was put into opera- 
tion at Curtis Bay, Md., using alcohol from the nearby 
distillery of the United States Industrial Alcohol 
Company, and an output of thirty tons of acetone 
daily reached. On the Pacific Coast the Hercules 
Powder Company, using kelp, obtained acetic acid 
which they converted to acetone. In India and the 
East Indies, Great Britain utilized colonial supplies 
of molasses by fermenting them to alcohol and carry- 
ing on the acetic oxidation over bamboo sticks. All 
these ‘“‘vinegar plants” shut down in 1918. 

At Niagara and Shawinigan Falls the calcium 
carbide output was increased by the British and 
acetone produced by the acetaldehyde process; but 
these operations too, closed down after the war. 
In 1927 this process was again operated, but in order 
to obtain pure acetic acid which at that time began 
to be in large demand for rayon manufacture. 

Both the vinegar and the carbide processes proved 
to be inadequate during the war and uneconomic 
afterwards. It was an entirely new process that 
solved the acetone problem during the crisis and which 
proved to be a potent factor in the post-war chemical 
developments. 


Butyl Alcohol By Fermentation 


Just before the war, the English firm of Strange 
and Graham undertook to produce butyl alcohol by 
the fermentation of potato starch, using a bacteria 
which had been isolated by Fernbach. Their objec- 
tive was the synthesis of rubber along the lines laid 
down by the research of Perkin, starting with iso- 
prene, a derivative of butyl alcohol and acetone. 
Their operations were hardly beyond the experi- 
mental plant stage when the war demand for acetone 
arose; but they had gone far enough to know that 
the Fernbach fermentation yielded 30 per cent bu- 
tanol, 15 per cent acetone, and 5 per cent ethyl 
alcohol. Accordingly, they forsook their rubber 
work and turned to the production of acetone. In 
the meanwhile Charles Weizman had isolated another 
bacteria that fermented grain, in place of the potatoes 
required by Fernbach’s strain; and this more available 
material was chosen by the Noble interest when in 
1915 they built an acetone fermentation plant ad- 
jacent to their explosives factory. So successful was 
this process that several large British distilleries were 
adapted for its operation, and when submarine ac- 
tivity make it essential to conserve British food- 
stuffs supplies, the Weizman process was trans- 
planted to converted whisky distilleries at Toronto 
and Terre Haute. After we entered the war our 
Government took over a similar plant at Peoria and 
converted it for acetone fermentation. 

In all of these war-time operations, it was the ace- 
tone that was sought in this fermentation, and the 
greater quantities of butanol necessarily produced 
were regarded as a bothersome waste, although con- 
siderable quantities were broken down into methy- 
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ethyl keytone which, like acetone, could be used as a 
solvent for nitrocellulose. It was this butanol, how- 
ever, not the acetone, which enabled us to salvage 
this war-born fermentation process for peaceful 
uses that have given us a new industry. 


Lacquer and Solvents 


Even before the war, lacquers had been the dream 
of many chemists who saw quite clearly the advan- 
tages of a plastic dissolved in a solvent. But lacquer 
remained only a dream, because at that time there 
was but one suitable plastic and only a single suitable 
solvent. The plastic was celluloid (nitrocellulose 
made plastic by the use of camphor) and the solvent 
was fusel oil (amyl alcohol) and its derivatives. 
Lacquer development was checked short by the 
highly fluctuating price of camphor, a natural prod- 
uct monopolized by the Japanese, and by the strictly 
limited supply of fusel oil, a by-product of alcohol 
fermentation. 

In seeking a use for the accumulated war stocks it 
was discovered that butanol and its derivatives 
enjoyed the valuable solvent properties of fusel oil. 
In sharp distinction to these amyl compounds, the 
butyl solvents could be produced in unlimited quan- 
tities and the greater the output became, the lower 
the costs of production would fall. The camphor 
problem was solved by the gradual perfection of a 
host of new chemical plasticizers such as triphenyl 
and tri-cresyl phosphates, which were known before 
the war, the ethyl and butyl phthalates, butyl stear- 
ates, and a range of similar products. Since there 
was also on hand a great accumulation of nitrocel- 
lulose available at salvage prices, the rapid expansion 
of the lacquer industry following the war was all but 
inevitable. The organizers of the Commercial 
Solvents Company, which secured the Weizmann 
patents and bought the Government plants at Terre 
Haute and Peoria, were astute enough to seek their 
immediate future in the lacquer field, and during the 
early years of their operation butanol was their chief 
product and acetone was for a time almost a waste. 

It has been cleverly said that acetone is the typical 
chemical of modern civilization. Certainly no chemi- 
cal owes more to modern chemical technology. When 
acetone was first produced commercially (the Albany 
Chemical Company in 1888 was the pioneer American 
manufacturer) a brilliant future was forecast for it. 
But the only really important commercial use dis- 
covered prior to the war was as a solvent in which 
acetylene might be shipped safely. This use is still 
important (over two and a half million pounds in 1930) 
but the war-use as a solvent for airplane dope created 
a new opportunity for acetone. For it introduced 
the whole modern solvents development, centering 
about acetone and the cellulose acetate fibres. Tear 
gas, airplane, lacquer, rayon, acetylene torch—these 
are the distinctly modern products that have made 
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secure the place which acetone made for itself during 
the war in our chemical economics. 

Directly out of the exigencies of the world war 
sprang such notable chemical progress as could hardly 
have been accomplished in half a century of normal 
industrial and technical advance. Ammonia sys- 
thesis broke Chile’s grip upon the nitrate markets of 
the world, the most powerful and most lucrative of 
the natural monopolies, and freed mankind forever 
of the fear of starvation because of failing stocks of 
plant-food nitrogen. It wrought a chemical revolu- 
tion in the fertilizer industry and introduced the 
modern concentrated plant-foods destined surely 
for an important place in the future of agricultural 
production. The war needs for phenol gave the 
United States a coal-tar chemical industry with its 
thousands of brilliant dyes, its subtle perfumes, its 
photographic agents, its invaluable modern medicines. 
It has brought us the blended ‘‘no-knock’”’ motor 
fuel and by lowering the cost has widened the use of 
such practical chemical substitutes as synthetic 
resins and artificial leather. From the butanol- 
acetone fermentation process has come directly the 
lacquer that finishes our automobiles in a wider range 
of colors, more beautiful than ever before, and almost 
as durable as the metal it coast so quickly and 
economically. 

And these direct results of war-time chemical 
accomplishments have all come from out three lines. 
There are a score of other important developments, 
but miraculous as these direct results are, the indirect 
influences of the war upon our chemical industry 
have a deeper meaning. 

For the war demonstrated to all the world that the 
chemical industry is the master key to the material- 
istic side of our modern civilization. In peace or war, 
for every act and every industry, chemicals are the 
universal necessity. Lawmakers have come to un- 
derstand the vital importance of chemicals to national 
security, national prosperity, and national health. 
The attention of dominant financial interests has 
been riveted upon the chemical industry’s broaden- 
ing opportunities. Most important of all, however, 
was the quickening of the industry itself. Chemists 
rediscovered those pragmatic ideals of chemists’ 
service to man which had inspired the early days the 
science. Industrialists caught a new vision of the 
economic place of chemicals in a world clamoring for 
more and better and cheaper materials. The sen- 
sational chemical developments of the post-war 
period, which I have often characterized as the chemi- 
cal revolution of industry with its bold juggling of 
materials, its startling applications of processes, its 
eager reaching out into new fields, all trace back to 
the stimulation of the war. 





Foreign 


The strength of the British chemical industry, built up in 
recent years, enabled it to come through 1930 in a better position 
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than the majority of British industries, according to a survey 
made by Trade Commissioner Roger R. Townsend. Since the 
industrial disturbance in 1926, he points out, the chemical indus- 
try of the United Kingdom had made consistent progress up 
to the end of 1929. 

The index of production for chemical and allied trades during 
the first three-quarters of 1930, the survey shows, revealed a 
marked decline from the averages of the two preceding years. It 
was also substantially below the general index for all manufac- 
turing industries in the 1930 period, whereas in the two preceding 
years the chemical index had been slightly above the general 
index. 

Unemployment in the chemical industry increased in 1930 at 
a more rapid rate than in British industry as a whole. Notwith- 
standing this development, the percentage of unemployed in this 
industry, although it had doubled during the year, was still not 
as high as that for the entire country. 

Referring to foreign trade, Trade Commissioner Townsend’s 
report shows that the United Kingdom maintained its favorable 
chemical trade balance last year, with an excess of exports 
amounting to more than $11,000,000. Imports of chemicals into 
the country in 1930 had a value of $114,000,000, while the figure 
for exports was $125,000,000. One phase of the British foreign 
trade in chemicals of outstanding interest was the marked decline 
in re-exports which last year amounted to less than $9,000,000, a 
figure lower than the prewar volume. The lessened foreign 
demand for British chemical products was most pronounced 
in some of the best foreign markets. Shipments to the United 
States and the overseas empire countries were restricted 
in 1930, while the continuance of disturbed conditions in the Far 
East, especially in India, also had an adverse effect. 

Concluding his study, Trade Commissioner Townsend declares 
that the year 1930 was one of consolidation rather than expansion. 
The imperial Chemical Industries, the largest single unit of the 
British industry, led the movement in concentration by removing 
several of its plants to Billingham. 





Baldwin New A. C. S. Treasurer 


At the recent A. C. S. meeting Robert T. Baldwin was unan- 
imously elected Treasurer of the American Chemical Society to 
fill the unexpired term of the 
late Dr. John E. Teeple. Dr. 
Baldwin comes well qualified, 
having served faithfully as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, Inc., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Bureau of 
Employment of The Chemists’ 
Club, Inc., secretary of The 
Chemists’ Club, secretary of the 
Chemists’ Building Co., secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Chlo- 
rine Institute, Inc., secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Milk 

‘ Sugar Institute, Inc., secretary 
Robert T. Baldwin of the Sodium Phosphate Insti- 
tute, and executive officer of the Solvents Institute, Inc. 

He is a member of the AMERICAN CHEMICAL Society, the 
American Water Works Association, The Chemists’ Club, the 
Cosmos Club, the Masonie Order, the Technical Association of 
Pulp and Paper Industry, the Textile Institute (British), and a 
member of the executive committee of the New York Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry. 

He was formerly general superintendent of Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Co., of Wilmington, Del. During the war he served as a 
civilian in the Quartermaster Corps and Staff of the U.S. Army, 
and following this he was associated for a time with the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co. He is a Consulting Editor of CHemMicaL 
MARKETS. 
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What are the Future Trends 


In the American Synthetic Yarn Industry ? 


(Part IT) 


HERE are now four more or less 
different types of synthetic 
yarns manufactured and used 

in America. Although they all re- 
semble true silk in general appearance 
and were originally developed as “‘ar- 
tificial silks,” they long ago developed 
a field of usefulness and value all their 
own, quite aside from their use as a 
substitute for natural silk. The 
American public has long regarded 
with suspicion and doubt all “‘artifi- 
cial’”’ products, so that with the de- 
velopment of this new type of yarn or 
fiber, and its many new uses, the 
name artificial silk was gradually 
abandoned. These yarns were, for 
awhile, known collectively as rayons, 
but this name has gradually come 
to mean particularly the type of syn- 
thetic yarn manufactured by the vis- 
cose and the newer term 
“synthetic yarns” is used collectively 
for all of the man-made yarns. 


process, 


Chemically speaking, the term arti- 
ficial silk was always a misnomer for 
that 
even a remote chemical relation to 
natural silk. Natural silk is com- 
posed of protein material, fibroin, 
whereas all of the so-called artificial 


the reason none of them bear 


silks are of cellulosic origin, carbohydrates, and belong 
to the same large chemical group as sugar, starch, ete. 
All of the synthetic or man-made yarns are manu- 
factured from either cotton linters or wood pulp, 
purified cellulose, and maintain this cellulosic struc- 
ture in the finished yarns. The nearest approach of 
the synthetic yarns to natural silk is in their physical 
and textile properties, and appearance. In appear- 
ance the better qualities of the synthetic yarn fabrics 
so.closely resemble natural silk fabrics that it is im- 





*Professor of Chemistry, Rayon and Dyeing. Head of the Division of Textile 
Chemistry, Clemson College, 8. C. 
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By Dr. Charles E. Mullin* 


The rapid growth and almost 
unprecedented development of 
the synthetic yarns industry in 
the United States during the 
last twenty years has served to 
interest many persons not di- 
rectly connected with this in- 
dustry in this new and very 
successful product and the proc- 
esses for its manufacture. 
Most people realize that not all 
of these ‘yarns, and the fabrics 
made from them, are the same. 
In the present paper Professor 
Mullin Briefly and simply out- 
lines theémet hods used in man- 
ufacturing the four types of 
these yarns now made in Amer- 
ica and other parts of the world. 
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possible for a textile expert to distin- 
guish between them without a special 
test. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the bulk of the 
present American production of both 
synthetic yarns, and fabrics made 
from them, are far superior to the 
bulk of the foreign synthetic yarns 
and fabrics. 


Four Types of Yarns 


As just mentioned, there are four 
different types of synthetic yarns, 
which are made by somewhat similar, 
and yet quite different chemical 
processes. In fact the final results of 
each process, the four types of syn- 
thetic yarns, resemble each other in 
appearance far more closely than one 
would expect from the quite different 
details of the methods used in their 
production. The four methods of 
manufacture, which are practically 
the same in America as in all other 
parts of the world, are as follows: 
The cellulose nitrate process, used in 
producing Tubize yarn. The cupram- 
montium process, giving Bemberg 
The viscose process, used for 
yarn or rayon. The cellulose 
acetate process, giving Celanese brand yarn. 

The same raw material, cellulose, is used in all of 


yarn. 
viscose 


the four processes of manufacture and, theoretically 
at least, almost any source of cellulose can be used 
for this purpose. In practice it has been proved that 
the cellulose from all sources is not equally suitable 
for the manufacture of synthetic yarns and in America 
only purified cellulose from cotton linters and wood 
pulp is used. Many other sources of cellulose have 
been proposed and investigated but have never been 
adapted in commercial yarn manufacture. 
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Plant of the American Enka Co., Enka, near Asheville, N.C 


In each process of manufacture the natural cellulose 
(cotton linters) is well purified by boiling with sodium 
hydroxide solution under pressure in closed kiers 
followed by bleaching with sodium hypochlorite solu- 
tion. During the latter process it is also beaten in a 
hollander, much as in the manufacture of paper. The 
purified cellulose is then treated by a special process 
so as to bring it into solution or to render it soluble in 
certain solvents. The various methods by which the 
cellulose is brought into solution form the major dif- 
ferences in the various processes of synthetic yarn 
manufacture. 


Cellulose Basic Chemical 


In each different process of manufacture, this cellu- 
lose solution is spun to give the actual filaments, 
which, when collected and twisted together, form the 
thread or yarn. In each of the spinning processes the 
cellulose solution is forced through fine holes, usually 
in a small metal plate called a spinneret, into a liquid 
or air which neutralizes or removes the solvent and 
coagulates or precipitates the cellulose filaments. In 
most processes the spinnerets have many fine holes, 
the exact number of which varies with the number of 
filaments desired in the yarn, and the filaments from 
each spinneret are collected and twisted together to 
form a single thread. In the pot spinning process, so 
widely used in the manufacture of rayon by the viscose 





., and below, American Bemberg Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn. 


process, this twisting proceeds simultaneously with 
the collection of the filaments. In the bobbin spinning 
process the’filaments are twisted by a separate and 
special process after spinning. 
It should be understood, of course, that the above is 
merely a very brief outline of the general process by 
which all of these yarns are manufactured. The exact 
details of each process vary widely from those of the 
other processes. Roughly, these steps may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
1. Purification and bleaching of the crude cellulose. 
2. Solution of the cellulose by various chemical 
processes. 

3. Ageing or ripening of the cellulose solution. 
(Viscose process only.) 

4. Filtration and deaeration. 

5. Actual spinning of the cellulose solution. 

6. Twisting together of the individual filaments to 
form the yarn. 

7. Removal of impurities or 
chemicals from the yarn. 
except the acetate process. ) 


other undesirable 


(In all processes 


8. Bleaching, washing, oiling, drying, inspecting, 
and winding the yarn. 


The Cellulose Nitrate Process 


In the cellulose nitrate process of synthetic yarn 
manufacture, the caustic-boiled and bleached cotton 
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linters are nitrated with a mixture of nitric and sul- 
furie acids to give cellulose nitrate. This is washed 
in tubs and in the beater, and then boiled to stabilize 
it by the removal of sulfates, ete. After centrifuging 
to remove the excess of moisture, the cellulose nitrate 





Inspecting the fine filament yarns in the plant of the American 
Bemberg Corp., at Elizabethton, Tenn. 


is dissolved in a mixture of ether and alcohol to form 
the collodion spinning solution. This is filtered, de- 
aerated, and forced through fine capillary glass tubes, 
located in special closed spinning chambers, into air 
which evaporates the solvent, leaving filaments of 
cellulose nitrate. 

A number of these individual filaments are collected 
on a bobbin and twisted together to form the thread. 
These threads are wound into skeins, which are 
treated with a sodium hydrosulfide solution to remove 
the nitrate groups, leaving a regenerated cellulose 
yarn. The denitrated yarn is washed, bleached with 
sodium hydrochlorite, scoured with acid, washed again, 
neutralized with alkali, soaped or oiled, dried, and 
inspected. It is then ready for shipment in skein 
form, or for rewinding into any desired form of pack- 
age. Nitro silk is manufactured in America only by 
the Tubize Chatillon Corporation at Hopewell, 
Virginia. 


Viscose Rayon 


In the viscose process of rayon manufacture, the 
purified linters or wood pulp, in the form of sheets 
about 18 inches square, are saturated with strong 
caustic soda solution in a suitable tank with arrange- 
ments for pressing out the excess of alkali solution. 
These sheets, containing a definite amount of alkaline 
solution, pass into a shredder where they are disin- 
tegrated into soda-cellulose crumbs. The crumbs are 
placed in sheet-iron, covered cans and aged for a 
definite length of time under carefully controlled 
temperature and humidity conditions. After ageing, 
they go to the xanthators or churns, where they react 


with carbon disulfide 


to form the desired sodium 
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cellulose xanthate. This xanthate is soluble in alka- 
line solution to give the viscose spinning solution. 
The viscose solution is ripened by storage for a definite 
length of time with close temperature control, filtered, 
and deaerated, when it is ready for spinning. 

The spinning is effected by forcing this viscose solu- 
tion through another filter, a spinning pump or meter, 
and the spinneret, which is immersed in an acid 
precipitating bath. Spinnerets of small diameter and 
containing as many fine holes as the number of fila- 
ments desired in the yarn are used. The acid bath 
neutralizes the alkali in the viscose solution and re- 
generates the cellulose in the form of fine filaments. 
The filaments from each spinneret are collected on a 
separate bobbin or in a rapidly rotating spinning pot. 
Where the filaments are collected on a bobbin they 
are wound parallel, without twisting; but in the pot 
spinning process they receive a twist of about 2.5 
turns per inch, due to the rotation of the pot. 

After washing and neutralizing the acid present in 
the yarn, the bobbin-spun filaments are rewound onto 
spools for twisting on a special machine. The twisted 
yarn, from either the bobbin or pot spinning process, 
is then desulfurized, usually by means of a sodium 
sulfide solution, bleached, washed, oiled, dried, graded, 
and rewound into packages or packed for shipment. 


The Cuprammonium Process 


Cupra silk is manufactured by a process somewhat 
different from all of the others, in that the damp, 
purified, linter-cellulose is dissolved directly in a solu- 
tion of copper hydroxide in strong ammonia, without 
This specially pre- 


any previous chemical treatment. 














Viscose dissolvers in a plant of the Industrial Rayon Corp. 


pared cellulose solution is filtered and deaerated, and 
is ready for spinning at once without either ageing or 
ripening. 

Just as in the previous processes, this cellulose solu- 
tion is forced through a spinneret into a suitable 
coagulating bath. However, in this case the spinneret 
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is larger in diameter, has rather large openings, and the 
coagulating solution does not completely harden the 
filaments. The result is that the incompletely co- 
agulated filaments may then be stretched by a special 
arrangement of the spinning apparatus so as to give 
individual filaments finer than those obtainable by 
any other process of synthetic yarn manufacture in 
commercial use today. The stretched filaments are 
finally hardened in a second precipitating bath, and 
are collected on reels in the form of skeins. 

This yarn contains considerable precipitated copper, 
which is dissolved out of the skeins immediately by 
means of a dilute sulfurie acid solution. It is then 
washed, neutralized with dilute alkali, bleached, 
washed again, soaped or oiled, dried, and sorted. It 
is finally wound onto spools, twisted, and then re- 
wound onto cones or other packages for use. Most 
of the cupra yarn is now used for knitting, ete., and 
very little first grade yarn is shipped in skein form. 
Cupra yarn is manufactured in America by the Amer- 
ican Bemberg Corporation at Elizabethton, Tennessee. 
This company is now producing on a commercial scale 
yarns as fine as 15 deniers with 25 filaments. The fila- 
ments in this yarn are about 2.5 times finer than those 
of natural silk, being only about 0.004 of an inch in 
diameter. It requires about 4,225 miles of one of 
these filaments to weigh a pound. This is by far the 
finest filament yarn ever produced commercially. 


The Cellulose Acetate Process 


The acetate silk is manufactured by a process which 
resembles that used for the production of nitro silk, 
in that the purified cellulose is esterified in order to 
render it soluble volatile organic solvents. This 
cellulose ester solution is then spun into air, a process 





Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, Va. 


called dry spinning. Just about here, however, the 
similarity between the two processes ends and the 
acetate process offers many advantages over the older 
nitrate process. 

In the acetate process the purified cellulose is esteri- 
fied by means of acetic anhydride in the presence of 
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sulfuric acid, which has a so-called catalytic action, 
and acetic acid, which acts as a solvent for the cellulose 
triacetate formed. When the reaction is complete, 
water is added to the batch, and the cellulose tri- 
acetate permitted to hydrolyze or split off a part of 





Elizabethton, Tenn., might readily be called the artificial yarn 
center of America. American Glanzstoff Corp., plant 


the acetate groups. Sodium acetate is added to 
neutralize the mineral acid present and the cellulose 
acetate precipitated by pouring the solution into a 
limited volume of water. The ester is washed well 
with water, the last traces of free acid neutralized by 
means of soda, washed again, and dried at a 
temperature to the desired moisture content. 

This dried cellulose acetate is dissolved in a mixture 
of several organic solvents, of which acetone is gen- 
erally the principal constituent. This solution is 
filtered and deaerated, and is then ready for spinning 
immediately without any ageing, ripening, or other 
treatment. 


low 


The cellulose acetate solution is foreed through a 
final filter, spinning pump, and a spinneret of rather 
large diameter into a tall, narrow, closed spinning 
chamber containing warm air, which evaporates the 
solvents present, leaving behind many individual fila- 
ments from each spinneret. These filaments are 
collected, oiled, and twisted in one operation, so as 
to give a yarn of 2.5 twists per inch without any fur- 
ther treatment. 

The spinning solvent is, of course, recovered, as 
well as the excess of acetic acid used in the esterifica- 
tion of the cellulose. The above process is similar to 
that used by the Celanese Corporation of America 
for the manufacture of Celanese brand yarn at Am- 
celle, Maryland. 


Advantages of the Acetate Process 


It will be noticed that, while it was necessary in 
each of the previous processes to give the spun yarn a 
special treatment to remove nitrate groups, sulfur, or 
copper, as the case may be, the acetate type yarn is 
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ready for use immediately after it is spun, no other 
wet treatments being necessary. At the same time 
this acetate yarn is not a regenerated cellulose thread, 
as is the case of the other three types, but is composed 
of cellulose acetate. 

There is no doubt that at one time the cellulose 
acetate process was the most expensive of the four 
methods in use for the manufacture of synthetic 
yarns, and the viscose process was the cheapest. As 





a result of research, chemical and otherwise, dealing 
largely with the recovery of the acetic acid and sol- 
vents used, very probably it is possible to manufac- 
ture Celanese brand yarn today at a lower total cost 
than any of the other synthetic yarns. This state- 
ment is supported by the recent statement of Dr. 
Henry Dreyfus, President of British Celanese, Ltd., 
that he would sell Celanese yarn for less than viscose 
yarn. 





Responsibility In Loading Dangerous Material 


Richelieu Case Decision Holds Loader Responsible 


On January 4th, 1927, the French barque Richelieu 
was destroyed by a dust explosion of coal-tar pitch 
with which the vessel was being loadeds There was 
considerable property damage and a number of men 
were killed or injured. The vessel was being loaded 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and the Railroad 
was later sued by the vessel and by a number of the 
stevedores. The Railroad in turn impleaded the F. J. 
Lewis Company who had furnished the pitch as 
responsible for the damage, alleging that the coal tar 
pitch furnished was inherently “vicious and dangerous.” 

The original trial occupied four months in court 
and well-known consultants acted as experts for the 
parties involved. The ship was represented by Dr. 
W. B. D. Penniman, of Penniman and Brown, and 
Doctors Kouwenhoven and Whitehead of Johns 
Hopkins. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was 
represented by Mr. 8. R. Church of New York City; 
Professor C. E. Adams of Harvard; and Dr. W. D. 
Patrick of Johns Hopkins. The experts for the Lewis 
Company were H. C. Porter, of Philadelphia and 
J. M. Weiss of Weiss and Downs, Inc. 

In the original trial, Judge D. J. Coleman held that 
the B. and O. was not negligent because there was no 
knowledge that the pitch dust would explode and 
therefore dismissed the case both as far as the B. and 
O. was concerned and the Lewis Company was con- 
cerned. The case was appealed to the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cireuit, and in 
unanimous decision Judges Parker, Northeott and 
Groner unanimously reversed the lower court as far 
as the B. and O. was concerned and upheld it in its 
decision as to the Lewis Company. 

The following quotations from the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals are of great interest as indi- 
cating the careimposed on the handlers of combustible 
dusts such as pitch in shipment and other commercial 
use. In considering the liability of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad after reviewing the evidence, they state: 

“With the general and common knowledge existent as to the 
explosive character of carbonaceous dusts in general, and 
with the information which the railroad might have obtained, 
and which it should have obtained when it held itself out as 
qualified to handle pitch, as to the explosibility of pitch dust 
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in particular, there can be no question that it was guilty of 
negligence in operating sparkling electrical machinery and 
in sending open lights into a cloud of such dust. This con- 
duct was directly in violation of the standards of care in 
dealing with dust prescribed by regulations which had been 
in force in England and several states of this union for a 
number of years, and, irrespective of regulations, was viola- 
tive of the standards of caution which would suggest them- 
selves to a mind of reasonable prudence having such knowl- 
edge of the danger of dust explosions as the officials of the 
railroad must be presumed to have had. The mere fact that 
they loaded coal with the same machinery and with similar 
open lights without explosion and that they had been assured 
that pitch would load like coal offers no excuse for the 
negligence. In loading coal the dust was kept down with the 
sprinkler system which was not used in loading pitch; and 
it is a matter of common knowledge that the danger of 
explosion in a dust cloud is dependent upon its acquiring the 
proper density. And the fact that no explosion resulted in 
the loading of coal is not conclusive that the methods 
employed were such as in the exercise of due care should 
have been used even there. Negligent methods of operation 
do not always or even generally result in disaster. The 
inquiry is not whether a method of operations has been used 
without disastrous results, but whether it is of such a 
character that danger of injury is reasonably to be appre- 
hended from its use. Where the element of danger is present, 
successful operation is to be deemed ‘fortunate rather than 
prudent’.”’ 


Later they dismissed the contention that the Lewis 
Company had any responsibility in a few words: 

““As to the Lewis Company, the manufacturers of the pitch, 
we think that the court below properly dismissed it from the 
case. While there is some evidence that the pitch which it 
manufactured had a higher volatile content than certain 
other pitch handled by the railroad, there is no evidence that 
this rendered it or the dust created in handling it any more 
dangerous than any other pitch or pitch dust would have 
been. Pitch is not a dangerous substance, and there was no 
dangerous or vicious quality connected with this particular 
pitch which it was incumbent upon any one to communicate. 
Pitch dust, as we have seen, is dangerous just as is any other 
carbonaceous dust; but there is no more duty upon a manu- 
facturer or shipper of pitch to communicate this fact than 
there would be upon a shipper of grain to communicate the 
fact that grain dust is explosive. The dust is not a vice of 
either pitch or grain. It is stirred up by the manner in which 
the pitch or grain is handled; and a shipper or manufacturer 
has the right to assume that a carrier or stevedoring company 
is familiar with the danger inherent in clouds of carbonaceous 
dusts and will protect against them accordingly.”’ 
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Efficiency For Keonomy 


OR fifteen years our chemical plants 
have been operating under full 
pressure to meet the demands of 

an expanding market. There have been 
minor setbacks; but the years from 1915 
to 1930 were conspicuously characterized 
by an enormous and almost continuous 
growth in the consumption of standard 
industrial chemicals while the same period 
witnessed an unprecedented expansion of 
chemical operations in industry and the 
introduction to commerce of many in- 
portant new chemical products which in 
turn have often created a demand for 
new chemical material in their production. 
As a result we have lived on a large seale 
of prodigal economic generosity. Bound- 
less energy, a dash of recklessness, a 
quick instinct for sales opportunities have 
been important elements in the suecessful 
leadership of the chemical plant executive 
during these stirring times. 


UT times have changed. Nobody can 

now doubt this. The center of gravity 
of chemical operations has shifted from 
output that must be pushed to the limit 
of capacity to economy that must be 
squeezed to the limit of ability. Beat the 
market has become meet the price. And 
there are many reasons for believing that 
the general business conditions which 


have been acute during the past year will 
become chronic throughout the coming 
business generation. 


| pe from being a dismal outlook for 
our chemical industries this basic 
shift with its constant pressure upon 
prices is bound to create an economic 
opportunity markedly different, but quite 
as great, as the expansion we have been 
through. For the use of chemicals in 
industry is fundamentally one of the 
greatest savers of time and of labor, and 
these factors in industrial cost are certain 
to be weleome in many fields where 
chemistry and chemicals today play a 
minor role. Compare the ancient, six- 
months process of bleaching linen with 
the six-hour chemical operation used to- 
day, or reckon the cost of a prime calfskin 
against an equal yardage of keratol, and 
you then glimpse the vision of chemical 
opportunity that lies Just before us. 


ies new chemical era is going to 
demand a different type of leader- 
ship in our chemical plant managers. 
Knergy will be as vital as ever; but 
‘caution and foresight, and a flair for get- 
ting the most out of men and materials 
and equipment will all be at a premium. 














An JIneitation 





We invite you to drop in at our booth No. 50-51 during the week of the Chemical 
Exposition in New York. We have found that these Chemical Shows offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for our clients and our own engineers to talk over at first hand the newest developments 
in our own and allied fields. This informal interchange of ideas and information is, we believe, 
one of the pleasantest and most useful functions of the Exposition. 

Even if you are familiar with the work of The Dorr Company we hope that you will stop at 
our booth. Some of our newer developments may have an application in your plant that you 
have not considered. 


Among these recent developments are: 
The new Dorr Classifier, Model F. It embodies a 
NEW E QUIPMENT radical improvement in mechanical design, which 
permits a wider range of operation. 


fa aia bi Closed-circuit wet grinding of raw materials. This advanced method of 


grinding gives a finished cement of superior quality—low in free-lime con- 
tent, high in early-strength qualities. 


The Dorr Continuous Causticizing System. An im- 
PULP AND PAPER proved type of Causticizer and more compact arrange- 
ment of flow-sheet are features of recent installations. 


Clarification of green liquor for kraft and soda pulp mills. 


We have demonstrated a process for the continuous preparation of bi-sulphite liquor, using 
dolomitic stone. 


IN The Viasat laaiilic Several interesting developments in 
up-to-date methods of sewage treat- 
ment, water purification and industrial wastes disposal. 


To those who find it inconvenient to attend the Chemical Exposition, our nearest 


office will gladly send full information on any of the developments mentioned above 


THE DORR COMPANY 


DENVER LONDON 
1009 17th Street ENGINEERS The Dorr Company, Ltd. 
CHICAGO Abford House, Wilton Rd.,S.W.1 
333.N. Michigan Ave. -947 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY BERLIN 
LOS ANGELES Dorr Gesellschaft m. b. H. 
108 West 6th Street Kielganstr, 1 W. 62 
WILKES-BARRE INVESTIGATION e TESTS e DESIGN e EQUIPMENT PARIS 
Miners Bank Building Societe Dorr et Cie 
ATLANTA ; 26 Rue de la Pepiniere 
1503 Candler Building MELBOURNE TOKYO JOHANNESBURG 
TORONTO Crossle & Duff Pty., Ltd. Andrews & George Co., Inc. E. L. Bateman 


330 Bay St. 360 Collins Street 5 Shiba Park, Shibaku Locarno House 
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, About the Plant 


By E. H. deConingh* 








Cross-section view of a complete unit of the suction type of pneumatic conveyor 


NEUMATIC conveying to transport bulk ma- 
terial from one location to another offers many 
advantages over mechanical methods; but it 

also has limitations which should not be overlooked. 
In general, pneumatic methods apply to bulk material, 
from 1% inch pebbles down to powder, containing less 
than 3° moisture. Conveying distances up to 800 
feet do not preclude economical handling, although the 
average length of pipeline is a great deal less. 
The chief advantages of pneumatic conveying are: 
1. Elimination of dust and fume hazards. 
2. Reduction in labor through elimination of manual 
handling. 
3. Reduction in material cost through purchasing 
in bulk (instead of in bags or other containers), 
and through elimination of dust and spill. 
4. Conservation of space through compactness of 
receiving station and pipeline. 
5. Flexibility of design, and ease 
material flow. 
6. Improved working conditions. 


of altering the 


The principal disadvantages are the higher cost of 
power to operate the system, and sometimes, the 
higher initial cost of the equipment. 


The Human Factor 


The capacity of a pneumatic conveyor is that vol- 
ume of material per hour which can be conveyed under 
best conditions. Although a pneumatic system 
eliminates much manual labor, it usually requires an 
operator to handle the intake nozzle, and depends upon 
him to keep the tool immersed in the material. A 
variation of 20 per cent in capacity can easily be 
caused by the intelligence and industry of this operator. 
There are many delays in connection with the unload- 
ing of material such as switching and spotting of cars, 
opening of car doors, cleaning out corners, ete., which 


*Technical Editor, The Dust Recovering & Conveying Co. 
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are sometimes overlooked when calculating operating 
time. 

Therefore, a conveyor which could legitimately have 
a capacity of five tons per hour of material, could not 
be depended upon to unload a forty ton car per eight 
hour day. In selecting pumps, and motor horsepower, 
a theoretical capacity of 10 per cent to 25 per cent 
above actual requirements should be used, to allow : 
safe margin for the exigencies of everyday operation. 


Relation of Vacuum to Nozzle Size 


Suction type pneumatic conveyors are designed to 
operate at low, medium, or high vacuums, about one 
inch, six inches and eighteen inches of mercury, re- 
spectively. The cost of power to operate a high 
racuum system is higher, per unit of material, than 
the lower vacuum systems, because of the increased 
friction loss from higher pipeline velocities. 

But the high vacuum means small diameter hose and 
intake nozzle, a most important consideration for such 
applications as unloading box cars. A three inch 
diameter hose and nozzle, which can deliver up to ten 
tons per hour under average conditions at high vacuum 
is flexible enough to allow the operator to maneuver 
freely inside a car, while a six or eight inch nozzle for 
an equal capacity at lower vacuum is a very unwieldy 
piece of equipment. Furthermore, at high vacuum, 
less air is handled per unit of material, so the filter 
equipment to remove the dust from the conveying air 
is correspondingly reduced in size. Finally, a high 
vacuum conveyor permits the use of a liquid seal 
vacuum pump, which is less subject to abrasive wear 
than the positive displacement blower. 

For grain conveying, and for the intra-factory trans- 
portation of some light, uniform materials, the low 
vacuum systems are highly satisfactory, but in the 
chemical industry, the pneumatic conveyor finds its 
widest use in the unloading of bulk chemicals from 
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MODERN 
PUMP SERVICE 


HRIVER Diaphragm Pumps bring to industry a 
S pump service for handling corrosives, gritty and 
granular liquids, thick and heavy sludges, etc. in 
filter press and other plant operations that is more effi- 
cient, more economical and with a longer pump life. The 
only pressure diaphragm pump having a positive backing 
for its diaphragm. Pressures up to 100 pounds per square 
inch and capacities up to 75 gallons per minute. nit wakes ce nage 
service consisting of closing and locking de- 
Your inquiries are solicited counithacen: iu mad «compte tae al 

valves, are available 

Visit the Shriver 


Eaposttion @hassical T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
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GrandCentral Palace, 


New York City. 856 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - N. J. 
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railroad cars, and for such applications the high 
vacuum type is usually the most logical choice. 

A high vacuum conveying system consists of (1) 
intake nozzle or hopper, (2) flexible hose, (3) pipeline, 
(4) receiving station, (5) filters, (6) discharge mechan- 
ism, and (7) vacuum pump. 

The intake nozzle is more than a length of pipe to 
be buried in the material to be conveyed. It fulfills 
the important function of mixing the particles with 
atmospheric air to form a proper concentration for 
best conveying performance. In order to permit 
regulation of this air volume, the nozzle shown in 
Figure 2 is a tube, within a tube. The free air flows 
through the adjustable inlet ports, down the annular 
space between the two walls, and reverses to enter the 
mixing chamber itself. It is apparent that the three 
inch hose and nozzle, shown in the photograph, permit 
the unloader to move about with comparative freedom 
in the car. For a fixed connection to a bin, a hop- 
per, also with adjustable air inlet, is used. 


Types of Hose 


The connection between the intake nozzle and the 
pipeline proper is a hose, usually of rubber, because of 
its inherent flexibility. A pure rubber tubing of about 
14 inch wall thickness is protected by a helical wire 
armoring in a fabric casing of about 14 inch wall 
thickness. The manipulation of the intake nozzle 
constantly changes the radius of the curves in the hose, 
so that wear is distributed over almost the full length. 
In addition, the rubber lining is resistant to abrasive 
wear, so the hose is assured a comparatively long life. 
Where it is necessary to change the hose and nozzle to 
different pipeline connections, cut-off valves in the line 
and quick detachable couplings aid rapid work. 

Flexible metal hoses have been used with varying 
degrees of success. The greatest difficulty has been the 
tendency of the joints to corrode, with consequent loss 
of flexibility, but the use of corrosion resisting alloys 
may overcome this disadvantage. 


Operating Efficiently 


The use of a single hose and intake nozzle with each 
conveyor is preferred, but required capacity occasion- 
ally makes it advisable to connect two hoses to one 
suction line. There is some objection to this, because 
two operators frequently fail to cooperate perfectly, 
and a rush of atmospheric air to an idle nozzle reduces 
the capacity of the other. Experienced operators can 
avoid this trouble, however, and a special valve can 
be used at the junction of the two hoses to prevent the 
clogging of either line. 

The pipeline itself consists of standard steel pipe, 
with tongue and groove flanges to assure accurate 
alignment. <The cast iron fittings should be carefully 
machined inside to reduce the friction loss as much as 
possible. In the conveying of non-abrasive materials, 
the wear on straight lengths of pipe is negligible, but 
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such materials as sand and crushed rock cause suffi- 
cient wear to require occasional pipe replacement. 

Where it is necessary to change the direction of the 
pipeline, the bend is subject to wear, depending in 
severity upon the nature of the material and upon the 
air velocity. For non-abrasive materials such as soda 
ash, a pipe bend with a minimum radius of six feet, 
does not cause excessive abrasion or friction losses. 
Of course, the pipeline layout should be carefully 
designed to eliminate as many bends as possible, to 
maintain a minimum power consumption. 


Abrasive Action Retarded 


To convey materials such as sand, some kinds of ore, 
coal ashes, ete., pipeline bends must be designed to care 
for the inevitable abrasive action. A number of me- 
thods of constructing a suitable bend are in use, 
because different materials and pipeline velocities pro- 
duce different effects. Rubber resists abrasion from 
some materials to a marked degree, so an extra heavy 
hose, built with 34 inches to % inches pure rubber 
tubing, is sometimes used. The power loss in this 
bend is low, because the cross section never becomes 
materially larger than the pipe cross section. Almost 
all of the wear occurs on that portion of the hose on the 
outside of the curve, so the whole hose can be twisted 
90° three times before it must be replaced. This 
operation is simple, for the hose is simply strapped to 
the supporting channel. 





Unloading ten tons of soda ash per hour through a three inch hose 


and nozzle. Note the absence of dust 
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Four 1200 gallon Glascote Storage Tanks, Pepsin Syrup Company, Monticello, Ill. 


Laboratory Purity in Plant Processes 


Any process that requires chemical glassware in the laboratory can be transferred 
to a production basis---with laboratory precision---in Glascote. 


Glascote is chemical glassware on steel. It from 20 to 7500 gallons. 
combines lightness, strength and freedom from 
leakage and breakage with the gloss, cleanli- 
ness, and inertness of non-absorbent, non- 
corrosive and non-contaminating glass. 


Tanks are open, 
closed or covered, with or without agitators, 
insulation or steam jackets. 


For mixing, compounding, heating, cooling 
Glascote has almost unlimited adaptability to or permanent storage, Glascote Glass Coated 
chemical, pharmaceutical, food, beverage, cos- Equipment is chemically inert within the full 


metic and allied processes. Its capacity range is range of laboratory glassware. 


State your process and let our Service Department make suggestions. 


THE GLASCOTE COMPANY, 29921 St. clair Ave., EUCLID, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE TORONTO OFFICE 
307 Fifth Ave. 549 W. Randolph St. 501 Kresge Bldg. 31 St. Patrick St. 


)¥ GLAS COT E 
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Figure 4 “C” shows a standard steel pipe bend to 
which has been welded a box which is divided into 


several sections. When the abrasion has worn a hole 
in the pipe itself, the box quickly fills with material to 
form a cushion against further wear. The partitions 
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Figure Two shows intake nozzle, intake hopper and flexible hose 








help to keep the material from falling out of the box, 
so the life of this bend is greatly extended at the ex- 
pense of some power loss due to eddy currents. 


Fittings for Equipment 


The box in Figure 4 ‘D”’ is similar in theory, but 
affords a larger and differently shaped space for the 
material to deposit. Figure 4 ‘“E”’ shows a still larger 
box which is filled with concrete before sealing. This 
makes a rather bulky fitting to ship and install, but 
works well in practice. The material will wear the 
pipe and concrete filling until the slowing up of the 
pipeline velocity causes a deposition in the cavity. 
When a balance is struck, further wear will practically 
cease. Of course, the pipeline friction loss is increased 
by the creation of eddy currents at these points, but 
this bend construction eliminates frequent replacement. 





Figure 4 ‘‘F”’ is a cut-off valve, 4 ‘‘G”’ and “H”’ are 
standard Y fittings, machined inside to reduce the 
friction loss, and 4 “K”’ is the intake fitting which is 
attached to the receiver, to constitute the final portion 
of the conveying line. 

The receiving station consists of a steel cylinder, 
four to eight feet in diameter, with a hopper bottom. 
A cast iron intake fitting is affixed to the tank to 
deflect the incoming air and material to a tangential 
path, and a removable plate provides easy replace- 
ment where abrasive wear occurs. The inside of the 
receiver is lined with a steel plate along a descending 
spiral path, and the material flow is deflected to follow 
this direction by a baffle plate. Both these plates can 
be replaced when worn, to protect the shell of the 
receiver proper. 


Filters Should Be Used 


For conveying granular materials which contain 
little dust, or for conveying grain, where it is desirable 
to separate out the dust, a receiver without filters, is 
used. But it is seldom that such a system is completely 
satisfactory in operation. One of the chief advantages 
of the pneumatic conveyor is its dustless operation, 
and it is not logical to sacrifice this advantage by 
discharging a dust cloud from the vacuum pump. 
Some dust is created in pneumatie conveying of any 
material, and while there are some cases when the 
dust filters may be omitted with justification, these 
are much fewer than is generally believed. 

In a very large majority of cases, the receiver should 
be equipped with filters. Figure 1 shows the compart- 
ment type bag filter generally used for this purpose. 
The number of compartments is governed by the 
volume of conveying air, since there is a definite ratio 
of filter surface to air volume for satisfactory operation. 

The bags or tubes are open to the receiving hopper, 
and as the air is drawn up through the bags, the dust 
is retained on the inside surfaces, and only cleaned air 
is drawn off from the top of the filter cylinders to the 


Figure Four shows special pipeline bends and fittings for equipment 
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IDEAS 


THE LIFE-BLOOD OF 
INDUSTRY 


























‘Research has no respect for business cycles” 
—forward-looking executives in the chemical 
industry recognize this fact. Competition, 
with them, has become a battle of the labora- 
tories. They are “plowing back into the 
business” a reasonable sum, not only for 
future protection, but for worth-while ulti- 
mate profits as well. 


Industrial America approves—invests $200, 
000,000 annually in research with savings 
estimated at twice that amount —has over 
30,000 trained engineers in the service! <A 
single midwest concern today employs several 
hundred research men to back up its dozen 
salesmen. 


Largely because they “practice what they 
preach” Austin Engineers have rendered val- 
uable assistance to many manufacturers in the 
design and construction of research buildings, 
laboratories and ‘‘proving grounds.”’ Some 
examples of the results of Austin Research: 


Austin pioneered in the development of modern, 


single-story types of daylight plants . . . with 
their remarkable flexibility for straight-line pro- 
duction. 


Austin recently offered welded steel construction 
on a practical basis . actually at less cost 
than riveting for the first time in history. And 








now, this broad Austin experience has been applied 
to a new and revolutionary type of plant design 
and operation . . a $2,500,000 project under 
construction today . where startling reduc- 
tions in costs will be made. Austin Engineers, 
with their own, plus experience in helping a num- 
ber of manufacturers properly house their research 
operations, can offer you helpful suggestions and 
provide proper and adequate facilities, compatible 
with your needs and the investment which is 
justified. 


More than half a century of experience has 
prepared Austin for the solution of your build- 
ing or modernizing problems . whatever 
they may be . . . wherever they may be. 
Ask Austin for facts and figures. There’s no 
obligation. Phone, write, wire or use the 
handy memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT NEWARK 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
SEATTLE PORTLAND 


THE 
AUSTIN METHOD 


Cleveland 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: 
LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY, LIMITED: TORONTO 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland OSend copy of booklet ‘‘101 Questions That Should be Answered Before You Build.”’ 


O Our Door is open to New Ideas! We are interested in a 


eer. Individual 


..project of approximately...... sq. ft. 





Firm City 
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vacuum pump. An automatic cleaning mechanism 
is provided, so that at regular intervals, the air flow 
is cut off from each filter, and the whole set of bags is 
agitated vigorously to shake down the burden of accum- 
ulated dust. The left hand compartment in Figure 1 
is being cleaned, while the right hand compartment is 
in operation. 


The mechanism to provide regular discharge of the 
conveyed material, without permitting the return 
flow of atmospheric air is a very important feature of 
the system. For low vacuum systems intermittent 
discharge locks, operated by the weight of the material, 
are sometimes used, but a continuous operating feeder 
is more satisfactory for a high vacuum system. Ina 
rotary type discharger, consisting of a rotating spider 
divided into a number of compartments, which receive 
the collected material, and dump it to a chute or bin, 
there is never any direct connection between the re- 
ceiver and the atmosphere, and the volume of free air 
returned to the receiver is little more than the volume 
of discharged material. 


Adjustable bearing blocks provide for take-up as 
wear occurs, and this type of discharge lock functions 
well on non-abrasive materials such as soda ash, lime, 
clay, ete. 

For conveying of sand, crushed rock, ashes, etc., 
this rotary lock is not satisfactory, for the gritty 
particles cause too much wear between the moving 
parts. A gate type discharger has been developed for 
this service. Three sets of gates are actuated by a 
master cam to pass the material through in successive 
stages. One set of gates is always closed, so there is 
no return flow of atmospheric air. The gates are lined 
with rubber, and close against hardened seats, so 
there is little opportunity for destructive wear. 

The positive displacement type blower is used 
frequently for inducing the partial vacuum in a con- 
veying system, and has proven satisfactory. But the 
liquid seal type of pump is less subject to wear on the 
rotary parts. In this type a rotor consisting of a 
circular casting with projecting blades is caused to 
revolve in an elliptical casing filled with a liquid, 
usually water. The water turns with the rotor, but 
follows the casing, due to centrifugal force. Twice a 
revolution the water alternately recedes from and re- 
enters the rotor, and this reciprocating action causes 
the compression of the air which is admitted and ex- 
pelled from the compartments of the rotor. For 
producing negative pressures of 12 to 22 inches of 
mercury, this pump is probably the most efficient 
available device. 





New Inco rporations 


Baressy, New York, chemicals, W. L. Post, 200 shs. com. 


A. K. Manufacturing Co., New York, chemicals, Delacey & Hamerling, 100 
shs. com. 


F. Trau, New York, chemicals, J. A. Doccia, $20,000. 

Utility Drug Products, New York, chemicals, J. F. Raskin, $20,000. 
Hamilton Chemists, New York, chemicals, B. Antin, 200 shs. com. 
Lacey-Rowley Chemical Co., Buffalo, $25,000. 

Mervin I. Robins, Mineola, chemicals, A. Waldman, $10,000. 
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Equipment Bulletins 


The Dust Recovering & Conveying Co. has just issued a booklet 
describing their installation for coal dust recovery at the Toronto 
station of the Ohio Edison Co. 


A new bulletin entitled “‘Dieform Compression Fittings’’ is now 
being distributed by the Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The bulletin which is designated as No. 13, fully describes 
the application, advantages and installation of Dieform Compres- 
sion Fittings when used with copper or steel tubing for small 
service lines. The material is recommended for piping where 
many bends must be made and where an absolutely tight, neat 
appearing, trouble free installation is required. It is especially 
suitable for high pressure and high temperature service such as 
connections to metering equipment and water, oil, steam, com- 
pressed air, and gas lines. 

One section of the bulletin describes Dieform Test Water Cool- 
ing Coils with which representative boiler test water samples 
may be easily and efficiently obtained. 

Toch Bros., Inc. has prepared a very unusual manual to enable 
those officials responsible for plant maintenance to determine 
easily and readily the most suitable paint or compound for each 
requirement in the plant. 

Hercules Powder Co. has issued a booklet entitled, ‘“Com- 
mercial Explosives, Their Safe and Proper Use.”’ 

Link-Belt Co. has mailed out a new booklet No. 1293 entitled 
“A Saving at Every Turn” describing in detail seven types of 
positive drives for the transmission of power. 

The Plant Management Department of Chemical Markets will 
be glad to forward requests for the above booklets to the proper 
channels for attention. 





German Fertilizer Exports 


German exports of fertilizers dropped severely during 1930. 
The I. G. has felt the effect of this keenly. Loss of nitrogen 
markets represents a serious economic problem for Germany’s 
leading chemical producer, inasmuch as the value of the nitrogen 
output is equivalent to approximately twice that of the next 
major group, namely, dyes. Nitrogen production capacity at the 
Leunawerke is 650,000 tons annually, and at Oppau 125,000 tons 
annually. 

Of the two plants the Leunawerke was the most seriously 
affected, as its principal product is ammonium sulfate. Produc- 
tion at Leuna in the off season fell to almost one-third capacity, 
but later increased to around one-half capacity. 


Total export figures for all plants are as follows: 
Metric Tons 
1929 1930 
Avonitind euliate : «2. 5. 6c ccd ws es 726,814 463,683 
Caleium nitrate, urea and miscellaneous 


nitrogen compounds... ............6.. 494,337 308,982 
Ammonium phosphate nitrophoska and 

sodium phosphates................... 50,831 36,475 
Ammonram chloride: ............ 6.6 666. 0 23,637 21,633 
OT Ue |, a a 69,411 65,196 
Potasmium Mitrate s,s css occ et cee 14,070 9,712 
Ammonium and lead nitrates............ 28,535 26,000 
DN oe ig S55 ck hed ina en 29,113 23,269 

OB kn ddicdestissemicnincc Le aa 


Leunawerke has inaugurated a schedule of fewer weekly hours 
for its “change shift,” or part-time workers beginning next week. 

About 4,000 of these employes are now on a 42-hour a week 
basis in place of the present 48-hour arrangement. Leunawerke 
ordinarily curtails operations early in the year after a period of 
active production to meet spring fertilizer needs. 
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BADGER EQUIPMENT 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


General Chemical 
Machinery 





Complete plants for 
a wide variety of prod- 
ucts. 


Distilling Apparatus 
for Any Product. 


Badger Continuous 
and Discontinuous 
Vacuum and Pressure 
Types, of any metal. 


Evaporators for Any 
ork 





Single and multiple 
effects in all sizes built 
of iron, copper, brass, 
lined with ton or tin, 
or any special material. 


Badger-Webre  stand- 
ard effect. 


Badger high speed 


evaporators. 











Badger black liquor 


evaporators. 


Badger crystallizing 
evaporators. 


Patented horizontal 
film evaporators. 


Badg?r distilled water 
evaporators. 


Vacuum pans. 


Petroleum Distilling 
and Refining 
Equipment. 


Improved equip- 
ment for the manufac- 
ture of all petroleum 
derivatives and for 
utilization of petro- 


W HILE a majority of leum by-products. 
| Badger Installations 











Miscellaneous 


are located in the United ae | 
States and Canada, we have Equipment: or reoov 
a large number of import- all oe mania 
ee rent Foy saint 
tries, such as England, vegetable oils: ex- 


tracts; etc. 


Persia, Russia, Mexico, 
Chile, Argentina, Spain, 


Digesters and Auto- 
claves. 


Homogeneous tin, 


ead and silv lined 

etc. pies Manor atari 

Alum in um appara- 

This indicates the regard re ge Noe 
in which Badger technical ae 

e * e one M eta appara- 

designs and engineering, tus: Tanks, digesters, 


kettles, ete. 





and Badger construction 
are held. 


E.B. BADGER & SONS COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. New York Office--271 Madison Ave. 
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SAFETY 


In Handling 


Compressed Gases 


Actual experiences, many of them unfortu- 
nately serious, have taught how and how NOT 
to handle compressed gases. The growth in 
the use of such gases as chlorine, oxygen etc. 
has forced upon a somewhat reluctant clien- 
tele the necessity for safety measures. 


HE growing use of compressed gases in industry 
has given increasing importance to the problem 
of their safe handling. The problem is a com- 

plicated one, because of the wide variety of commercial 
gases and their extensive use in so many diverse 
industries. 

Accidents which occur in the handling of compressed 
gases often develop into severe ones. They may result 
in serious or fatal personal injuries, and often in ex- 
cessive costs in loss of materials and in the interruption 
of plant processes. There is often a health hazard 
which should receive serious consideration. 

Since the subject is a rather broad one, consider- 
ation centers chiefly in hazards of the handling com- 
pressed gases in cylinders which may be transported. 
Of course many of the accident prevention problems 
and safety methods relating to the use of compressed 
gas in cylinders likewise would apply to compressed 
gas when piped into the consumers plant under pres- 
sure or where manufactured by the consumer. 

A number of important factors are involved in the 
outline for a safety program for handling of compressed 





*Safety Engineer, National Safety Council 





By Robert Hugh Ferguson* 


gas cylinders. These include the purpose”and, the re- 
liability of the cylinder, the transportation and dis- 
tribution of the cylinder, the safety qualities of the 
special appliances needed to utilize the contents of 
the cylinder, provisions for adequate inspections of all 
quarters where cylinders are being used, the disposal 
of cylinders, and the training of plant personnel con- 
cerned in the safe handling of cylinders and compressed 
gases. The plant inspections, and the training of the 
plant personnel also should be conducted by those 
with a thorough knowledge of the health hazards in 
the use of the various gases. 

It is quite fortunate that two strong agencies are 
cooperating in the program of safety in the manu- 
facture of compressed gas cylinders and in their 
transportation when under pressure or empty. It is 
of interest that even before the formulation of the 
high safety standards developed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission through the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives of the American Railway Association, that 
high standards were being maintained through the 
Compressed Gas Manufacturers Association. At that 
time, (twenty years ago) when a person wished to buy 


The” development of the multiple unit 
chlorine tank-car was a forward step 
in the safety campaign 


MATHIESON “eatd" 
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Indispensable 














as your right hand 


OR research and development 

work, you will find this new model 

Charlotte Junior colloid mill an indis- 
pensable piece of equipment. 


It fills a definite need in the determi- 
nation of future plant operations on 
numerous products, being highly effi- 
cient on emulsions, homogenization, 
disintegrations, suspensions and ex- 
tractions. 


See this new model Charlotte Junior, 
as well as our other models, at our 
Booth No. 418 in the Chemical Ex- 
position. 


THE 


NEW 


CHARLOTTE 
JUNIOR 
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SIDE VIEW 


CHEMICOLLOID 


Laboratories, Inc. 
44 WHITEHALL ST. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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WEAR GAS 
MASK NEAR 
LEAKY CYLINDER 





National Safety Council posters stress the necessity of the little items 
of safety that when neglected cause untold misery 
and financial loss 


cylinders for compressed gases he simply went to the 
manufacturer and asked the price, and left the respon- 
sibility entirely with the manufacturers. These manu- 
facturers were not subject to any outside control, 
through the Bureau of Explosives or any other agency. 

Today the manufacture of cylinders for explosives 
is closely regulated, since these cylinders must meet 
the safety requirements set by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, exercised through the Bureau of 
Explosives of the American Railway Association. 
The Compressed Gas Manufacturers Association is 
unique, since it is concerned only with trade practices 
which involve questions of safety. The Association 
is constantly working through committees for the 
purpose of developing further protection of the cylin- 
ders even after they have passed out of the hands of 
the manufacturer into the hands of the customer. 
This is done to protect the customer at all times and 
to maintain the condition of the cylinder while in use. 

The viewpoint of the Compressed Gas Manufac- 
turers Association was expressed a few years ago 
before a meeting of the Chemical Section of the 
National Safety Council, at an Annual Safety Con- 
gress, by Major John C. Minor. ‘TI do feel that,’’ said 
he, ‘speaking for the gas industry and speaking for 
the cylinder manufacturers, we find that it pays to be 
safe. It costs money—it costs a good deal more to 
make the modern cylinder today with all the pre- 
cautions surrounding it than it did the old one, but 
every one involved in the question agrees that it 
pays to be good.” 

From the accident prevention viewpoint, com- 
pressed gases which are supplied to the customer in 
cylinders should be delivered only in cylinders which 
are manufactured and maintained in accordance 
with the specifications of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. These cylinders likewise should be 
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charged with gas and marked in accordance with these 
regulations. Also, the special precautions which are 
specified for the transportation of flammable gases 
should be observed. This should include the ‘red 
label’ (for flammable gases), in contrast with the 
“green label’ required for non-flammable gases. 

The director of a safety program which relates to 
the handling of compressed gases also should give 
close attention to all state rules and regulations, all 
local ordinances and insurance requirements. It is 
important that the I. C. C. specifications should be 
complied with even though the gases to be handled 
are designated only for local use and will not be shipped 
by rail. 

As a rule it will be generally known that special 
safety precautions are taken in the manufacture of 
cylinders for compressed gases. This knowledge may 
have strange results. It even may represent a hazard, 
since the employees who use these cylinders may 
develop the habit of placing too much dependence on 
the safety reputation of the cylinder. For example, 
such cylinders are often put to queer uses. They have 
been used as rollers in the moving of heavy machin- 
ery, houses, and as supports for the piling of heavy 
materials. 


The safety program in the handling of cylinders 
should be based on the principle that it is the excep- 
tional cylinder which causes most of the trouble. 
For instance, it was reported some time ago in the 
Philadelphia newspapers that a truck partially loaded 
with compressed gas cylinders went over a high em- 
bankment. The truck was demolished, but the cylin- 
ders of oxygen were unharmed and were delivered to 
and used by the customer. 


It is an engineering principle that a metal when 
subjected to hammering is always weakened. For 
this reason, even though cylinders have been well 
constructed and thoroughly tested, they should always 
be carefully handled. This emphasizes the rule that 
a lifting magnet should never be used in handling 
cylinders, since if the electric power should fail the 
cylinders would drop and a rupture might result. For 
the same reason a rope or chain sling should not be 
used for moving containers because of the possi- 
bility of a cylinder slipping and falling. If a crane is 
needed to move cylinders a safe cradle or platform 
should be provided with a separating bar in the middle 
and the cylinders should be lashed firmly together to 
prevent vibration and striking one against the other. 

It is important to keep in mind the distinction be- 
tween the hazard from an explosion of a gas in a cylin- 
der, and a so-called ‘“explosion’’ caused by the rupture 
of a cylinder. In technical terms, an explosion is 
described as a rapid chemical reaction, usually caused 
by heat or ignition and resulting in rapid and violent 
expansion. This distinction between the possible 
causes of accidents only emphasizes, from the techni- 
cal viewpoint, that the plant safety program to lessen 
hazards in the handling of cylinders should include a 
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MERCK & CO. 


Take No Chances with Contamination 
of Products 


In the manufacture of medicinal preparations, where 
human lives may be needlessly sacrificed by contamina- 
tion of the product, the greatest care must be used in 
selecting vessels and equipment for processing and 
storage. 


Minute cracks which occur in enamelled ware permit 
materials being processed to come in contact with the 
metal. That may result in contaminating the liquid 
and building up a dangerous condition. 


Similar conditions are liable to be encountered with 
wooden tanks; also with ordinary stoneware that 
cracks and absorbs impure materials in the porous walls. 


General Ceramics Stoneware eliminates danger of 
contamination and insures the manufacture of 
uniformly pure products because it is guaranteed to 
be tight, non-porous and impenetrable even by 
corrosive substances. 


It is vitrified thoroughly all the 
way through. Does not depend 
on an applied glaze for its acid- 
resisting properties. 


2 
| | 
H2 





Mail 


Write for our catalog. 
the coupon if you prefer. 


General 
Ceramics Co. 


71 West 35th St., 
New York City; 276 
Monadnock Bldg., 
San Francisco; 208 
So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago; 1111 Bea- 
Hill, 


Acid Elevator 





ver Hall 


Montreal. 


Fj w 





Condensing or 


GENE Coils 


RAMICS 


CER. STONEWARE 





Without obligation on our part, you may 


(- Have your engineer call. 


ne eee 


| 
| 
CJ Send a copy of your Catalog. 
| 


Address 
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New Wooden Barrels 
FOR CHEMICALS 


DRY 
Or 
WET 





Stephen Jerry & Co. 
Inc. 


| MANUFACTURERS 


495 Manhattan Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





| 

















Hu-Seeed MIXERS 
INCREASE PROFITS 






GEARED Made in sizes 
MODEL from 1-50 H. P. 
to 20 Fs.-2. 


Will Clamp to 
Any Container. 


Sales of “Hy-Speed” Mixers 
mounted during 1930 because 
progressive firms know the 
need for profitable production. 
“Hy-Speed” Mixers increase 
plant efficiency as surely as 
they decrease operating and 
investment cost in addition to 
producing a better product. 


Write for Catalogue 


ALSOP ENGINEERING CORP. 


Filters, Pumps, Bottle Fillers, Glass-lined Tanks, Asbestos 
39 West 60th Street New York City 
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variety of inspections and precautions. Special pre- 
cautions must be taken to avert cylinder rupture, to 
check gas leakage, to guard against ignition, to pre- 
vent chemical reactions from the contents of the 
cylinders. 

In addition to the safety specifications of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the rules which 
have been provided by the Compressed Gas Manu- 
facturers Association, a committee of seventy-five 
safety engineers working together as one of the co- 
operative units of the National Safety Council has 
assembled for the first time in a compact booklet de- 
tailed safety suggestions, published under the title of 
“‘Safe Practices in Handling Compressed Gases.”’ 

It is suggested, as a first principle, that gas cylinders 
should never be abused or mishandled. Special pre- 
cautions should be taken in lifting and transporting 
them. Empty cylinders should be grouped separately 
from full containers; and before they are shipped all 
the cylinder valves should be closed and the protecting 
caps securely placed. Cylinders that cannot thus be 
protected, if they should contain combustible or 
noxious gases, should be crated before shipping. 

It is suggested, as a precaution while cylinders are 
on the job but not actually in use that the protective 
cap should be kept in place except when an outlet 
appliance is connected. Special care should be taken 
to prevent cylinders from being accidentally tipped 
over, and a practical cylinder clip rack has been de- 
vised for this purpose. Consumers are especially 
warned that gases should not be mixed in a cylinder, 
and that the cylinder should be filled only by or with 
the consent of the owner and with careful attention 
to all I.C.C. regulations. 

All alterations or repairs to cylinders should be left 
to the manufacturer. All markings on cylinders 
should be maintained clear and legible. It is specially 
important that threads should always match in making 
connections and that such connections should never 
be forced. The habit should be developed of opening 
all cylinders and cylinder valves slowly. Care should 
be used in reducing the pressure of cylinders when the 
compressed gas is to be used. When a valve cap is 
removed, the valve should be opened for an instant 
to clear the opening of particles of dust or dirt, but in 
opening a valve it should always be pointed away 
from the body. 

It is important, in attempting to stop a leak be- 
tween a cylinder and the regulator by tightening the 
adjusting threads, that the cylinder valve first should 
be closed. 

Precautions should be taken not to allow sparks, 
molten metal, electric current, or flames to come in 
contact with a cylinder and its connection. The inter- 
change of equipment that has been used for one gas, 
to a cylinder of a different gas should never be 
permitted. 

There are a number of common-sense precautions 


which should be observed in storing cylinders. They 
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should be protected against excessive variation of 
temperature. This means, in the winter, that cylin- 
ders in the open should be protected against the 
accumulation of ice or snow; and in the summer they 
should be protected against the direct rays of the sun. 
As a special precaution against fire, where a consid- 
erable number of cylinders are stored, there should be 
special storage places segregated or cut off by fire 
resisting and heat resisting walls or partitions. 

Likewise, the cylinders should not be stored near 
elevators or gangways, or in locations where moving 
objects may strike or fall upon them. It is good prac- 
tice to store full cylinders and empty cylinders in 
different groups. Also cylinders should be stored in 
dry places and kept away from salt or other corrosive 
chemicals or fumes. And they should never be ex- 
posed to continuous dampness. It is important that 
compressed gas cylinders should never be used for 
any purpose other than as containers of materials for 
which they were especially designed. 

There is always danger in a plant, where any form 
of “horse play’’ with compressed gases is permitted. 
Many serious and fatal accidents thus have been 
caused, including many eye injuries. Likewise in- 
juries have been caused through the use of com- 
pressed gases to dust off one’s clothing. 

The personnel factor is always important, in de- 
veloping a plant program for safety with compressed 
gases. It is a good plan, when receiving charged 
cylinders or shipping empty cylinders, that this work 
always should be in charge of an experienced man. 
All workers with, or in the vicinity of the use of com- 
pressed gases, should know the possible seriousness of 
accidents which may be caused from the improper 
use of these materials. 

Several manufacturers of compressed gas and com- 
pressed gas equipment have made a specialty of con- 
cise sets of rules relating to their products which may 


When cylinders are 
not being used— 
whether they be full 
or empty —NEEP 
VALVE COVERS IN 
PLACE! 





Perhaps the greatest problem in any safety campaign is to obtain 
the active cooperation of the ones who are most vitally 
affected by accidents—the workmen themselves 
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ROLLING BACK HORIZONS 


ie the laboratory quiet men already see visions 
of what tomorrow will bring. A corner of the 
horizon is lifted. Tomorrow will see it rolled back. 
The circle of our lives is ever broadened as new 
achievements come from the Chemists’ test tubes, 
bringing new comforts, new conveniences, creating 
great new industries to fill the wants of man. 


But as the Chemist solves his problems, he 
creates new ones. What he has perfected in the 
laboratory must be done on a giant scale in the 
factory. And too often the essential ingredients of 
his formula are available only in miniature, or at 
prohibitive prices. 

The Swann Corporation steps 
in at this point with full facilities 
for research, experiment and pro- 
duction. Precedents are set aside; 
the Swann search is always for a 
better way. And when that way is 

found, a Swann plant will be pre- 


Divisions of THE SwANN CorPORATION 


SwANn ReEsEaArcH, INc., Birmingham 
Feperav Asrasives Co., Birmingham 





PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WorkKS, Saint Louis 


pared to supply the product on a commercial basis. 
Unless a better way is found, Swann will not enter 
that field. 

As an example of the results this method 
achieves, a great industry is today using large 
quantities of Diphenyl, whose price was $40.00 a 
pound until Swann Research stepped in, and found 


a way to reduce it to 30 cents a pound. 

It may be that a similar problem exists in your 
field, and that Swann Research can do for you 
what it has done for some of America’s leading 
industries. We will be glad to discuss this possibil- 
ity with your staff. 


a2) 3=CORPORATION 
BETTER — &Jf 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW YORK 


SWANN CHEMICAL Company, Birmingham and New York Tue ILirF-BruFF CHEMICAL Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 


Wickes, MarTIn, WitcKEs Company, New York 
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Important Gases and Some Characteristics 
Flammable 
Gas Physical State Effect When Range with 
as Shipped Breathed Flammable Air (%) 
E. oe ON CE te eR R TOE ie eee Dissolved Anaesthetic Yes 2.5 to 80.0 
2. Ammonia. Liquid Irritant Yes 16.0 to 26.0 
3. Butane. Liquid Anaesthetic Yes 16 to 6.5 
4. Carbon dioxide. Liquid None No None 
ce EE ry ere, Pep et e ee Liquid Irritant No None 
6. Ethylene. . Liquid Anaesthetic Yes 3.0 to 34.0 
(e Ethyl eons Liquid Anaesthetic Yes 4.3 to 14.8 
8. Helium. Nee ee re None No None 
9. Hydrogen. . BPA tesa ty «Ba toectene aay, ge ORES None Yes 4.1 to 75.0 
10. Hydrogen cyanide Beart fochir aisle core terre erent Liquid Toxic No None 
11. Methyl chloride. POT eT ae Anaesthetic Yes 8.3 to 19.7 
12. eh oo oii can weds Gas None No None 
ee Anaesthetic No None 
14 CL RR AEE eee Reem ae ter Gas None No None 
15. Propane. Liquid Anaesthetic Yes 2.1 to 7.5 
16. Sulfur Dioxide................000. 000. Liquid Irritant No None 








be posted for educational purposes in shops and plants. 
A number of the large companies—for example, the 
General Electric Company—have prepared pocket 
“Safety Rules for Gas Equipment” for distribution 
among employees. Posters of the National Safety 
Council are also of value in conveying a continuous 
safety message. 

A further precaution against hazards from com- 
pressed gases is protective clothing. For example, 
where ammonia or chlorine is used in plant operations 
gas masks should always be in readiness for possible 
emergency. This implies of course that care should 
be taken to keep these masks always in good condition, 
and to see that all workers have been trained in the 
proper use of such equipment. 

With this article is reproduced, from ‘‘Safe Prac- 
tices In Handling Compressed Gases,” a tabulation 
of sixteen important gases which are being used in 
large quantity in industry. The table, shown on 
this page, also indicates the physical state of the 
gas as shipped, the effect when breathed, whether it 
is flammable, and the flammable range with air. It 
is important that the safety engineer should know the 
characteristics and the hazards of all gases which are 
used in his plant, and he should know the specific 
methods of protection against each gas. Special 
effort then should be made to pass on to the foremen 
and to the workmen the essentials of this information. 
This should include health education. Health educa- 
tion in turn implies the need of frequent health 
examinations for workers in plant processes where 
gases which may be especially injurious are used. 
The management in many plants has found it a good 
investment to give physical examination previous to 
employment, supplemented by periodic subsequent 
examinations. It has been stated by the Director of 
the Industrial Health Division of the National Safety 
Council that 60 per cent of all his industrial health 
correspondence relates to chemical health hazards. 
And many of these health hazards are in proceses 
which depend on the handling of compressed gases. 
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A thorough plant program of safe practices in the 
use of compressed gases usually will make possible a 
high percentage control of these hazards. This state- 
ment is supported by the fact that in many chemical 
plants, and in many plants which use compressed 
gases, accidents from this source have been almost 
entirely eliminated. 





Canadian Incorporations 


The Dominion Webbing Company, Ltd., of Kingston, Ont., 
1,500 no par shares, textiles, William F. Nickle, John M. Hughes, 
and Augusta C. Hanley. 

The A. C. Barnes Company, Ltd., of Montreal, Que., 1,000 no 
par shares, chemicals, Claude S. Richardson, Francis G. Bush, 
Alfred J. Martin. 

Zonite Products Coproration, Ltd., of Montreal, Que., 1,000 
no par shares, pharmaceutical products, Claude 8S. Richardson, 
Francis G. Bush, Alfred J. Martin. 

Rite-Wate International, Ltd., of Windsor, Ont., 100,000 no par 
shares, medicines, Elmer J. Cousino, William H. Kilpatrick, 
Frederick Pound. 

Silks Ltd. of Toronto, Ont, 
textiles, Harold F. 
Connell. 

George H. Hirst & Company of Canada, Ltd., Carlton Place, 
Ont., $500,000, textiles, Charles D. Magee, Ernest H. Stewart, 
Edwin C. Snelgrove. 


12,000 shares of no par value, 
MeMullen, Ethel L. H. Scott, Grace D. 





Rayon News 


The Seitifico Italiano Rayon Works of Turin, a member of the 
Snia Viscosa group, has taken over control of the Commercio 
Industria Maglieria Affini works of Turin having a capital of 
1,000,000 lire. 


Italian rayon production last year totaled 66,307,000 pounds, 
as compared with 71,060,000 pounds in 1929, according to official 
statistics received from Trade Commissioner Elizabeth Humes at 
Rome. Exports for the year are placed at 44,185,000 pounds, 
approximately 67 per cent of the output, declared to be prac- 
tically the same as the preceding year. 

Despite the favorable volume of exports and the comparatively 
small reduction in output, the report stated, Italian rayon pro- 
ducers during the year felt the pinch of keener world competition 
and lower prices, it is indicated by preliminary reports from the 
principal companies showing that no dividend is to be dec!ared 
on 1930 earnings. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That the following are being pro- 


duced on a semi-commercial scale? 


NAME 


Glyceryl Abietate 
Glyceryl Borate 
Glyceryl Bori-Borate 
*Glyceryl Oleate 
Glyceryl Phthallate 
*Glyceryl Stearate 
Glycol Borate 
Glycol Bori-Borate 
*Glycol Oleate 
Glycol Phthalate 
*Glycol Stearate 


Liquid 


Liquid 


DESCRIPTION 


Amber Resin M.-P. 70° C. 
Glassy Resin M.P. 121° C. 
Water-soluble viscous resin 


Very light resin M.P. 67.2° C. 
Wax White M.-P. 60° C. 

M.P. 80-95° C. 

Water-soluble viscous resin 


Viscous Resin 
Wax M.-P. 62° C. 


* These can be considered as acid soaps useful as emulsifying agents, rubber- 
softeners, lacquer plasticizers and may be used in making soluble oils. 


**PRICE 
(Drums f.o.b. N. Y.) 


18¢c lb. 
20c lb. 
18¢ lb. 
14c lb. 
27c¢ Ib. 
17c lb. 
22¢ lb. 
18c lb. 
16c lb. 
26c lb. 
18c lb. 


** Tn trial gallons add 10c 
per lb. to above prices. 


The smallest units sold are gallon cans. No smaller units or free samples are available. 


Order trial gallons now---so that you can familiarize 
yourself with these new commercial technical products. 


Ammonium Linoleate (Emulsifier B-585). For 
technical emulsions of oils, waxes and hydrocarbons. 

Potassium Abietate. For technical emulsions of 
oils, waxes and hydrocarbons. 

Emulsopin D. For technical emulsions of oils and 
hydrocarbons. 

Trietheanolamine Linoleate. For technical emul- 
sions of oils, waxes and hydrocarbons. 

*Foamapin. For producing foam or froth in 
aqueous liquids. 

*Bead Oil. For producing foam or froth in alcoholic 
liquids. 

No-Foam. For increasing surface tension and re- 
ducing foam. 

*Cloudene. For producing cloudiness in liquid prep- 
arations. 

Albacol. Replaces alcohol in external preparations 
in drugs and cosmetics. Boiling range 95-100° C. 
Anhydrous; low freezing point. 


*Aquaresin. A water soluble, non-drying resin. Re- 
places glycerine where greater viscosity is desired. _ 

*Trihydroxethylamine Stearate. An emulsifying 
agent used in liquid cold creams. 

*Glyco Wax A. A brittle, lustrous wax, melting 
point 60° C. for polishes. 


*Emulsone. A vegetable gum for oil emulsions for 
drugs and flavors. 

Lemenone Crude. A low priced odorous material for 
disguising unpleasant odors (Lemon-like character). 

Clovel. A low priced odorous material for disguising 
unpleasant odors (Clove-like character). 


*Galagum C. A vegetable protective colloid helpful 
in cutting down syneresis in jellies, marshmallows 
and other food products. 


*Glycopon AAA and S. Glycol solvents for food 
and drug use. 


*Non-Toxic—may be used in food products 


Working formulae for polishes, cosmetics, food products, flavors etc., are available. 


The following are offered from stock at commercial prices 


Acids: Adipic, Alginic, Linoleic, Mucic, Ricinoleic, Sodium Alginate, Ammonium Alginate. 


GLYCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


BUSH TERMINAL BUILDING No. 5 


See our exhibit at Booth 292. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Bring your emulsion problems to us. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


1930 U. S. Dye Census and Imperial Chemical Industries Annual 

Report Reflect World-wide Industrial Curtailment—C. S. Munson 

New U. S. I. President—Mellon Finds ‘““No Dumping”’ of Saltcake 
—Greensfelder, Hercules Powder, Dies. 


The issuance in this country of the 
“Preliminary Report of the Census of 
Dyes and Other Synthetic Chemicals,” by 
the U. S. Tariff Commission (April 15), 
and the speech of Sir Henry McGowan, 
I. C. I. chairman, at the fourth annual 
general meeting held in London (April 2) 
served to focus attention on the degree of 
restricted activity that has prevailed in 
the industrial chemical industry here and 
abroad for the past fifteen months. 


Dye Production Less 


Briefly summarized the outstanding 
features of the preliminary report of the 
Census of Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals in 1930 are: 

1. A production of 86,585,000 pounds 
of dyes in 1930, representing a 22 per cent 
decrease from the peak output in 1929. 

2. Sales of 89,867,000 pounds of dyes 
valued at $38,670,000, representing a 
decrease of 15 per cent by quantity and 
16 per cent by value from sales in 1929. 

3. Increase of 23 per cent in sales of 
unclassified and special dyes. 

4. Decrease of 15 per cent in sales of 
domestic dyes of all classes, but decreases 
of only two per cent for vat dyes, other 
than indigo, 5 per cent for lake and spirit- 
soluble, 6 per cent for direct, and 10 per 
cent for basic dyes. Heavy decreases 
occurred in the mordant and chrome class 
(30 per cent) and sulfur dyes (24 per cent). 


5. Sales exceeded production by 3.8 
per cent in 1930, while in 1929 production 
exceeded sales by 5 per cent. 

6. Decrease of 18 per cent in exports 
from 1929. 


7. Decrease of 36 per cent in imports 
from 1929. 


The decrease in production and sales of 
dyes in 1930, as compared with 1929, was 
less however than the decrease in either of 
the depression years 1921 or 1924. A 
55 per cent decrease in production and 
59 per cent decrease in value occurred in 
the depression year of 1921 over 1920. A 
new production record was reached in 
1923 followed by a 27 per cent decrease in 
production and a 26 per cent decrease in 
sales value in 1924. Since 1925, produc- 
tion and sales have gradually increased 
each year to a new record in 1929. 

In 1930, dyes of domestic production 
supplied about 94 per cent of our con- 
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sumption by quantity and about 90 per 
cent by value in 1929. There was in 
addition an exportable surplus of the bulk 
low-cost colors amounting to 28,000,000 
pounds. 

The weighted average price of all 
domestic dyes sold in 1930 shows virtually 
no change from the average for 1929. 
Average weighted price in 1930 was 43 
cents, 42.6 cents in 1929, and 43 cents in 
1928. In 1917 the average unit value of 
production was $1.26, in 1920, 99 cents, 
and in 1921, the average unit value of 
sales was 83 cents. 


McGowan Reports 


Addressing the first general gathering of 
stockholders held since the death of Lord 
Melchett, Sir Harry McGowan after 
briefly referring to the severe loss suffered 
through the untimely passing of the former 
chairman, bravely launched into a detailed 
discussion of the present depression and a 
comparison of conditions in England, Ger- 
many and this country. Speaking of some 
of the present difficulties in merchandising 
chemicals Sir Harry said: 

“The products which our companies 
manufacture are largely what may be 
termed secondary commodities—that is to 
say, they are not consumed by the general 
public as such, but form a part of the raw 
materials of a large number of other indus- 
tries. Many means of stimulating con- 
sumption which are open to manufacturers 
dealing more directly with the individual 
consumers are closed to us because our 
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demand arises at the intermediate stage of 
production.” 


Commenting on the prospects of the 
dyestuffs industry he said, “I feel that in 
taking this action (Renewal of the Dye- 
stuffs Act) Parliament has acted very 
wisely. The dyestuffs industry, although 
neither large in respect of its turnover nor 
particularly remunerative to those engaged 
in it renders a great national service and 
I hope that nothing will be done to hinder 
its continued development.”’ 


World Nitrogen Situation 


Sir Harry then devoted considerable 
time to a review of the agricultural picture 
and the relationship of the Billingham 
nitrogen fixation plant to the international 
nitrogen situation, denying the rumors 
that the plant was shut down and its 
process antiquated. He rather placed the 
cause of the drop in consumption of 
ammonium sulfate and sodium nitrate 
mainly to a drop of 22 per cent in the 
index of prices for world-wide agricultural 
products. He called attention to a rather 
novel situation when he said that, ““The 
situation has been further aggravated by 
the absurd lengths to which economic 
nationalism has been pushed by the 
erection of new plants in many of the 
smaller European countries on the ground 
that they must be self-contained in this 
branch of production.’ The relationship 
of the I. C. I. with the I. G. and the 
German Nitrogen Syndicate he reported 
as being entirely satisfactory and the pros- 
pects for the renewal of the one-year-old 
world wide nitrogen restriction pact as 
bright. 


Soviet Threat 


Considerable attention was given to the 
threat of the Soviet Five-Year Plan. 
“Russian competition has begun to affect 
our trade, particularly in the Far East and 
South America. Communistic in its base, 
this competition rests on labor conditions 
and a standard of living which have no 
parallel in any other country carrying on 
international trade”’ . “Tf that move- 
ment (a rise in standing of living in 
Russia) is stifled, dumping competition 
carried to extreme runs the danger of pro- 
voking common action by the great indus- 
trial nations of the world designed to 
protect their own trade against export 
methods which appear to be inspired more 
by bad feeling than by good.” 

Sir Harry then made a vigorous plea in 
defense of large research appropriations, 
suggested several necessary internal re- 
arrangements of company responsibilities, 
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described labor relations as satisfactory 
and finally related some of the advances 
made during the year in the commercial 
application of the hydrogenation process 
and closed with a note of confidence in the 
speedy return of better business conditions 
nationally and internationally and in the 
sound stability of the I. C. I. 


The most outstanding feature of his 
entire speech was the description of the 
international activity of the I. C. I. and 
participation in ownership of foreign com- 
panies. Here is seen at once the strength 
of the organization and the large degree of 
dependence it must place on its foreign 
business in striking contrast with the 
relatively small amount of export business 
done by the leading chemical producers in 
this country. In Australia and South 
Africa noteworthy gains were made during 
the year. In Canada, Canadian Industries, 
jointly owned and controlled by the 
I. C. I. and the duPont interests, showed 
but a very trivial drop both in volume and 
earnings in 1930. 

One remark of McGowan is certain to 
provoke considerable comment and _ pos- 
sible discussion. ‘Generally speaking, in 
the chemical industries it is more eco- 
nomical to have spare capacity than to 
carry excess stocks.” The I. C. I. un- 
questionably is weathering in splendid 
fashion a most trying period less than four 
years after its formation and before much 
of the internal reorganization could be 
successfully concluded. A summary of 
the financial aspects of the report will be 
found in the financial section. 





Washington 


The United States Supreme Court 
became the center of interest in chemical 
circles in Washington as several important 
decisions were handed down during the 
month. 

The Supreme Court will reconsider the 
controversy between Carbice Corp. of 
America and American Patents Develop- 
ment Corp. and Dry Ice Corp. of America, 
so that it may pass upon the validity of the 
Slate patent under which the last named 
corporation is licensed, and which has to 
do with the “locational arrangement, in 
an unpatented container, of a specific 
unpatented refrigerant (solid carbon di- 
oxide) relative to foodstuffs to be re- 
frigerated. 


Chemical Foundation Suit 


German owners of patents which were 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
are not entitled to recover royalties which 
were incurred prior to seizure, when the 
patents were used by American manufac- 
turers under licenses granted by the 
Federal Trade Commission in accordance 
with the provisions of the Trading With 
Enemy Act. This was the decision in case 
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of Farbwerke and others against Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., and others. 

Agreements for the licensing of ‘‘crack- 
ing’’ patents in the manufacture of gasoline 
were held by the United States Supreme 
Court not to have resulted in monopoly or 
restriction of competition (April 13). 

The important decision marked the 
failure of the Government to substan- 
tiate its charges that the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana and forty-nine other 
corporations are restraining trade and 
attempting to monopolize commerce in 
gasoline through the use of patents for 
“cracking” petroleum to produce gasoline. 





The Department of Justice has been 
asked to investigate by Congressman 
Patman (Dem., Tex.) the P & G purchase 
of the Portsmouth Cotton & Oil Refining 
Co. and the Department has asked for the 
dissolution of the Sugar Institute, Inc., 
and a permanent injunction against fifty 
corportions charging the Institute is a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 





At an initial hearing upon the resolution 
of the Senate to investigate the matter of 
a tariff on copper, the United States Tariff 
Commission through its chairman, Henry 
P. Fletcher, stated that it contemplated 
the preparation of a detailed report show- 
ing the cost of producing copper here and 
abroad, and added that the commission 
would also receive other information 
bearing upon this general subject such as 
domestic production and its relation to 
domestic consumption. 





Secretary of Treasury Mellon has found 
that there is no justification for issuance of 
a dumping order against importation of 
salt cake from Germany. 

Complaint was made against imports of 
salt cake produced in Germany by the 
Sodium Products Corp. and Myles Salt 
Company. 


Personal 


L. W. Hutchins, director of public re- 
lations, Swann Corp., anda director of The 
American Institute, was in charge of the 
arrangements of the American Institute 
Science Dinner held April 9 at the Hotel 
Aster, New York. 





David Lawrence, Editor The United 
States Daily, delivered a radio address 
recently over the N.B. C. network on “The 
Government and the Chemical Industry”. 

Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Purchasing Agents Association held re- 
cently in Chicago. His subject, “Science 
in the New Competition,” was a non- 
technical discussion of various articles 
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capable of performing the same service 
competing for the consumer’s dollar. 





Personnel 


The United States Advertising Corp. of 
New York and Toledo announces that 
Marshall Beuick has been put in charge of 
the Publicity Department at the New York 
office. He was recently with Hommann, 
Tarcher and Sheldon, Inc., and previous to 
that was in charge of the advertising and 
publicity of The Barrett Company’s chem- 
ical division. 





William P. Pickhardt, long associated 
with the chemical trades as a member of 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., is president of 
the Unyte Corporation, a newly formed 
organization which holds patent rights and 
processes relating to the production of urea 
synthetic resins. 


At an organization meeting of directors 
of Atlas Powder held in Wilmington, Isaac 
Fogg and W. T. Penniman were elected 
vice presidents. Mr. Fogg will also con- 
tinue in the office of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Other officers were re-elected. 





The appointment of Leslie S. Gillette as 
advertising manager of the U.S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co., and its subsidary, the U. S. 
Industrial Chemical Co. Inc., has been 
announced by Glenn Haskell, vice-president 
of the parent company. 


In additon to the advertising respons- 
ibilities Mr. Gillette will head the sales 
promotion department of PYRO, the 
denatured alcohol, widely used as an auto- 
mobile anti-freeze and numerous industrial 
purposes. 

Mr. Gillette joins U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol after being three years with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, advertising 
agency. In his past connection he was an 
assistant-representative on several auto- 
motive and industrial accounts. Among 
these was that of the U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol Co. 

Mr. Gillette’s experience in the auto- 
motive and industrial fields goes back to 
1922 when he joined the Chilton Class 
Journal Co., publishers of automotive 
business papers. 





James F.. Walsh, formerly Vice President 
and Technical Director, Celluloid Corp., 
has joined the consulting staff of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





J. G. Richards and R. P. Weber, 
formerly branch managers for the L. H. 
Butcher Co., at Portland and Seattle 
respectively, havesevered their connections 
to become associated with Mr. A. W. 
Cooper in the new firm of Cooper, Richards 
& Weber, Incorporated, in which capacity 
they pian to continue to service the trade. 
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Obituaries 


Nelson S. Greensfelder, advertising 
manager of Hercules Powder Company and 
nationally known authority on industrial 
advertising died April 5. 





Nelson S. Greensfelder 


The end came suddenly after a short 
illness which quickly developed into pneu- 
monia. He is survived by his wife, Grace 
Gleason Greensfelder, and seven-year-old 
son, Robert J., and by his parents Judge 
and Mrs. J. B. Greensfelder, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 

Mr. Greensfelder was born in St. Louis 
county, Missouri, March 20, 1891. He 
attended Colorado College and later the 
Colorado School of Mines, graduating in 
1913 as an Engineer of Mines. He entered 
the employ of Hercules Powder Company 
as a salesman and demonstrator and upon 
showing ability as a writer and advertiser 
was transferred to the home offices in 
Wilmington. He became advertising 
manager in 1924. 





Rosin Honored 


Dr. J. Rosin has been elected a member 
of the Committee of Revision, U.S.P. XI, to 
take the place made vacant by the death 
of Edward V. Howell, late dean of the 
School of Pharmacy, University of North 
Carolina. 

For many years Dr. Rosin was the chief 
chemist of the Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Company. He is now vice-president 
and chemical director of the successors of 
this company, Merck & Co. Inc. 


Bookshelf 


Structure Symbols of Organic Com- 
pounds, by Ingo W. D. Hackh, $2.50, 
139 pages, published by P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

An application of the recent theories of 
atomic structure to the study of organic 
compounds, with a simple notation of 
distinct educational value. 

Modern Chemistry, by Charles E. Dull, 
$1.80, 776 pages, published by Henry 
Holt & Co., N. Y. 

A textbook that stresses the cultural 
aspect of chemistry. 
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Transporting chlorine in an airplane 
might appear to be a rather hazardous 
undertaking. But when American Red 
Cross planes recently rushed emergency 
supplies to the stricken area in Nicaragua, 
the chlorine carried was in the safe, highly- 
concentrated powder form of HTH. 

The disastrous earthquake which de- 
stroyed the city of Managua and its water 
supply system brought disease in its wake 
to add to the already heavy toll of lives. 
Chlorine for sterilizing and disinfecting 
was urgently needed, together with anti- 
toxin, to avert further tragedy. An appeal 
sent out to Washington brought quick 
action. 


Enlargement of trading facilities to 
provide for broadening the market in 
cottonseed oil has been announced by 
W. C. Rossman, secretary of the New 
York Produce Exchange, who has out- 
lined plans for the inauguration of trading 
in prime summer yellow contract, April 
15. Development of the new market 
follows nearly a full year of successful 
operation of the market in bleachable 
prime summer yellow contract. 





COMING EVENTS 


ows 


American Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Swampscott, June. 


American Leather Chemists’ 
Association, Atlantic City, May 
27-29. 


American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, May 18-21 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Annual Conven- 
tion, Toronto, Royal York Hotel, 
June 8-11. 


American Society for Testing 
Materials, Chicago, June 22-26. 


National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, New Greenbriar, White Sul- 
phur Springs, week of June 8. 


Society of Chemical Industry, 
Montreal Section, Canadian Chem- 
ist’s Convention, Montreal, May 
27-29. 


Thirteenth Exposition of the 
Chemical Industries, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, N. Y. City, May 4-10. 


National Cottonseed Products 
Association, May 18-20, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. 


Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 1-3. 
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Miller New Swann V. P. 


F. W. Miller, formerly Vice-President of 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc., has 
been appointed Vice-President of Swann 
Chemical Co., it was announced by Theo- 





F. W. Miller 


dore Swann, president of The Swann Corp. 
Mr. Miller will have charge of the Cin- 
cinnati office of the Swann Chemical Co., 
recently established on the 39th floor of 
the Carew Tower in that city. 

Mr. Miller will be in direct charge of the 
sale of ferro-phosphorus, formerly handled 
by him for Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc. In addition he will handle sales in 
the Cincinnati territory of chemicals, 
abrasives and lampblacks for the several 
Swann subsidiaries. 


Munson New U. S. I. President 


Charles S. Munson has been elected 
president and director of U. S. Industrial 
Alcohol, succeeding Russell R. Brown who 
has also resigned as director. Glenn Has- 
kell has been elected first vice president 
and G. Sykes vice president. 


Mutual Directors 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
Mutual Chemical, George B. Warren and 
Thomas McClure Peters were elected to 
the directorate. Mr. Warren fills the 
vacancy caused by the death of Sumner W 
White and Mr. Peters succeeds his father, 
the late William R. Peters. 


Smith Heads Drive 


Carroll Dunham Smith, president of the 
Carroll Dunham Smith Pharmacal Co., 
323 East 34th Street, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the chemical manufac- 
turers’ division for the 1931 annual main- 
tenance campaign of the Salvation Army 
in which $528,000 will be sought for the 
support of the 52 permanent centers of the 
Army’s work in Greater New York. The 
campaign will take place May 18th to 
June Ist, with Edward F. Hutton as 
general chairman. 

Mr. Smith was chairman of this division 
last year and he will associate with himself 
in the effort other leaders in this field. 
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turing chemicals since 1839. | 
Our Quality Pledge, well known to C 
every chemical user, is established 
assurance for you that all GRASSELLI 
CP. products are of highest 


quality, always dependable, and 


sis is printed on each label. Our 
numerous branches, listed below are 


for the purpose of serving you better. 


THE 
GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
INCORPORATED CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Office and Export Office: 
347 Madison Avenue 


Branches and Warehouses: 


Albany Cincinnati Paterson : 
Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia of 
Boston Milwaukee Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn Newark St. Louis 

Charlotte New Haven St. Paul 

Chicago New Orleans 


SAN FRANCISCO—576 Mission Street 
LOS ANGELES — 363 New High Street 


Represented in Canada by 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, Ltd., 
Heavy Chemicals Division, 


Montreal and Toronto 
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GRASSELLI GRADE 
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One million man-hours without a lost- 
time accident was the remarkable record 
just established by the Monsanto, Illinois 
plant of the Monsanto Chemical Works. 


The new P & G plant at Longbeach, Cal., 
will be the most modern soap factory in 
America. It is now under construction and 
nearing completion. It will be in operation 
about August Ist. 





S. L. Abbot, Jr. Co., as of April Ist, 1931, 
have acquired the business and agencies 
formerly conducted by the Chemical De- 
partment of Mailliard & Schmiedell, con- 
sisting of Industrial Chemicals, oils, naval 
stores, shellac, gums, waxes and solvents. 
The business will be maintained on the 
same basis, without interruption from their 
offices at San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland. 





Glyco products has appointed the fol- 
lowing additional representatives: J. G. 
Herbst 401 VanDam Bldg. Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ulrich Chem. Co. 314 Indiana Term. 
Whse. Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind.; Fred H. 
Palmer Jr. 850 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. J. W. Denton, 1079 Monroe 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Nichols Copper has entered into a deal 
with the Canadian interest, the Sulphide 
Research Corp., Ltd., whereby ore roasting 
processes and developments of both are 
merged under a new company. 

The new enterprise is known as the 
Nichols Engineering & Research Cor- 
poration, located at 40 Wall Street, New 
York, and is headed by C. W. Nichols, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Allied Chemical. 

Lewin-Mathes Co.,a holding corporation 
with total assets of $4,000,000, was or- 
ganized as a result of the consolidation of 
the General Metals Refining Co., St. 
Louis, and Lewin Metals Corporation of 
Monsanto, Ill. It owns this consolidated 
company outright, together with the G. 
Mathes Co., St. Louis. 

New Jersey Zine has filed suit in the 
United States District Court of New York 
against James A. Singmaster and Tubize 
Chatillon Corp. to compel an assignment 
of a patent issued August 20, 1929. to Mr. 
Singmaster for an improvement in artificial 
silk filaments. 

Paper Makers Chemical, has acquired 
the business and chemical manufacturing 
properties of the Georgia-Louisiana Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Marrero, La. Operations 
will be carried on under the name of the 
Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 


Belgian Trading Co. has moved to larger 
quarters at 16-20 E 12 St., N. Y. 


Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., has 
acquired patents and manufacturing rights 
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News of the Companies 


relating to the Koller gas producer and the 
Koller mechanical grate, together with 
the industrial gas equipment formerly 
manufactured and sold by the Gas Research 
Co. and the Smith Gas Engineering Co., 
of Dayton, Ohio. 


Van Dyk & Co., Inc., announce their 
removal from 4 and 6 Platt Street, to their 
new offices 50 West 17th Street, New York. 





E. C. Klipstein & Co., has joined the 
procession of chemical companies to the 
Empire State Building in New York. 


Phosphate Export Association and 


Florida Pebble Phosphate Export As- 
sociation announce the removal of their 
New York office to 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 








The Slide Comparator, the latest in pH 

control. W. A. Taylor & Co., of Baltimore, 

is the manufacturer. Molded from Bake- 

lite, it combines durability, precision, con- 
venience and simplicity 


A. Gross & Co., is now at the Chanin 
Building, 122 E 42 St., N. Y. City. 





Baird & McGuire have appointed The 
Eastern States and Supply Co., of 136 
Liberty St., N. Y. City as manufacturers’ 
agents for the sale of the company’s prod- 
ucts in the Metropolitan Section. 


Proctor & Gamble Co. has completed 
negotiations for the purchase of the Ports- 
mouth Cotton Oil & Refining Corp. of 
Portsmouth, Va. The Portsmouth com- 
pany reported sales of around $10,000,000 
last year. The bulk of its business has 
been in the hotel and institutional field. 


The Eagle Picher Lead Co. has entered 
suit against Canam Metals Corp. in the 
Cireuit Court at Joplin, Mo., charging de- 
fault in payments on $450,000 promissory 
note of which $421,566 is alleged to remain 
unpaid. Attorney for Eagle Picher has 
asked for a court order to foreclose on 
defendants’ property in the tri-state field. 
Canam Metal Corp. is a subsidiary of 
Canam Metals, Ltd., of Duluth, Minn. 
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Asbestos Limited of Millington, N. J., 
is to be investigated together with the 
Amtorg Trading Company, Soviet agency 
in this country, by the Federal Tariff 
Commission on charges of dumping 
asbestos fiber on the American market. 


The Millington company was named 
co-defendant with the Amtorg company in 
complaints filed by the Bear Canyon 
Asbestos Company and the Regal Asbestos 
Mines, United States concerns. 





The Carbide & Chemicals Corp. has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a 
9,900-barrel chemical storage plant, 28 by 
50 feet in size, adjoining its plant in 
Niagara Falls. 


Plans have been developed by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. for the con- 
struction of a bottle factory in the San 
Francisco Bay district. 


Allied Chemical & Tar Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J., is contemplating construction of a 
new plant. 


Cuban-American Manganese Corp., re- 
cently purchased by the Freeport Texas 
Co., has announced plans for the con- 
struction of the first unit at Santiago, 


Cuba. 





Equipment Companies 

Sholes Inc., have developed a method of 
welding fine silver without the use of any 
other metals. These welds are possible on 
very light as well as heavy gauges and do 
not materially change the character or 
structure of the silver. Furthermore, after 
these welds are hammered off and polished 
it is very difficult, if possible, to locate 
them. 





An agreement between the U.S. Steel 
and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany for 
the licensing by Krupp of subsidiaries of 
the Steel Corporation under patents of 
Strauss, Johnson, Armstrong, Fry, Kuehn 
and Smith for rust-resisting, heat-resisting 
and other alloy steels and for their heat 
treatment was announced on April 17. 


The arrangement, which includes the 
collaboration of Krupp in the technical 
work on corrosion-resisting and heat-re- 
sisting steels and the like, will apply to the 
products of the Illinois Steel, Carnegie 
Steel, American Steel and Wire, American 
Sheet and Tin Plate, National Tube and 
Lorain Steel Company. 


Chicago Chemist Building 


Adoption of the 42-story Steuben Build- 
ing at the northeast corner of Randolph 
and Wells streets into a center for the 
chemical interests of Chicago and the 
Middle West, is now under consideration 
by the Chicago Chemical Society and the 
Chicago Chemists’ Club. 
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Progress 
1845-1931 





Native Troops 
Near Our Chrome Ore Mines in New Caledonia 


BICHROMATE ot SODA 
BICHROMATE of POTASH 
CHROMIC ACID 


Mutualize Your 
Chrome Department 


Absolute control from the time the Chrome ore 
leaves our own mines, thru all manufacturing 
processes in our own factories, until our finished 


product becomes one of your vital raw materials 





—assures you of quality, uniformity and eventual 


increased sales of your own products. 


REGUS. pat. OFF 





Mutual Chemical Company of America 
270 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Factories: JERSEY CITY BALTIMORE 
Mines: NEW CALEDONIA and SOUTH AFRICA 
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The Financial Markets 


Final Act in Formation of ‘‘Cosach’”? Completed—Vanadium 
Passes Dividend—du Pont Earns $1.01 in First Quarter—Colgate 
Floats New Preferred Issue. 


Stockholders of the Anglo-Chilean Con- 
solidated Nitrate Corporation and the 
Lautaro Nitrate Corporation formally ap- 
proved the adherence of these companies 
to the Chilean Government’s plan for 
consolidation of the Chilean nitrate indus- 
try into a single company Compania de 
Salitre de Chile, or Cosach on April 17. 

Ratification of the plan was the second 
important step in the last month in the 
formation of Cosach, which will have total 
assets of more than $750,000,000. The 
first step was the offering several weeks 
ago of $15,000,000 of Cosach’s bonds in 
London and other European centres as 
part of an international loan of $50,456,- 
500. 


Consolidation Benefits 


Silas W. Howland, first vice president 
of the Anglo-Chilean and Lautaro com- 
panies, issued a statement, as follows: 


“Approval of the plan by these two 
companies doubtless will be followed soon 
by approval of stockholders of the other 
companies which have signified their in- 
tention of joining the consolidation. It is 
expected that by July 1 virtually the entire 
Chilean nitrate industry will have joined 
Cosach, thus fusing thirty-six companies 
that heretofore had operated independ- 
ently of one another. 

“Adherence of Anglo-Chilean and Lau- 
taro to Cosach makes available to the in- 
dustry the two large-scale modern plants 
constructed for use of the Guggenheim 
process—Maria Elena, now in operation, 
and Pedro de Valdivia, where operations 
are just commencing. Ownership of the 
patents covering the Guggenheim process 
passes to Cosach, thus opening the way to 
construction of new large-scale plans. 

“The two Guggenheim-process plants 
have a total rated capacity of 1,350,000 
metric tons per annum. Not only is the 
cost of production in these plants sub- 
stantially below that of plants utilizing 
the old (Shanks) process, but the grained 
nitrate produced is a distinctly superior 
product. Moreover, the ability to treat 
low-grade nitrate ores by the Guggenheim 
process and the higher percentage of ex- 
traction reached result in doubling the 
amount of nitrate recoverable. 
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Export Tax Removed 


“Pursuant to the special law providing 
for consolidation of the industry, the 
Chilean Government has agreed that all 
nitrate and iodine exported by Cosach and 
its subsidiaries will be exempt from the ex- 
port duties heretofore in force, and has 
also made available to Cosach, without 
cost, government-owned nitrate deposits 
up to 150,000,000 metric tons of recover- 
able nitrate. For these concessions the 
government has received half the shares of 
Cosach, and to it has been guaranteed for 
1931, 1932 and 1933, respectively, $21,- 
900,000, $19,500,000 and $17,100,000. 
Payments for 1932 and 1933 may be made 
in Cosach bonds of a principal amount 
equal to 110 per cent of the amounts 
guaranteed, which probably will be done. 
The 1931 guarantee is payable in cash and 
provision for raising the needed funds has 
been made through recent financing 
After 1933 the government will look to 
the income from its Cosach shares as its 
sole revenue from the nitrate industry, 
except for an income tax not to exceed 6 
per cent per annum. 

“The export tax on Chilean nitrate has 
been in force for more than fifty years, and 
except for unimportant concessions of a 
temporary character has stood at the rate 
of $12.32 a metric ton. For the last four 
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years the tax has averaged more than 
$25,000,000 per annum. 

“During the last twenty years exports 
have averaged 2,269,080 tons, and during 
the last five nitrate years 2,365,352 tons. 
Of the latter tonnage the nitrate concerns 
which have indicated their intention of 
adhering to Cosach have exported approx- 
imately 93.5 per cent. 

“Under the plan the funded debt of 
Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Cor- 
poration and the funded debt and prefer- 
ence shares of Lautaro Nitrate Company, 
Ltd., remain outstanding and both com- 
panies will remain separate corporations, 
owning the plants and other property 
which they now have. 

“These companies will be relieved from 
the payment of the $12.30 export tax and 
instead they will pay a maximum charge 
of $7.30 a ton of nitrate exported. The 
sales quota restrictions will disappear. 
The two plants that are the lowest{cost 
producers will undoubtedly be operated at 
capacity —600,000 tonsfor Anglo-Chilean’s 
Maria Elena plant and 750,000 tons for 
Lautaro’s Pedro de Valdivia plant. 

“The position of the Anglo-Chilean 
bonds and of the Lautaro bonds and pref- 
erence shares will be much improved. 
Each company will have the benefit of 
earnings based on full operation of its 
plant, and the elimination of at least $5 a 
ton of charges prior to the bonds will mean 
an annual increase of income available for 
service of these securities of at least $3,000, 
000 for Anglo-Chilean bonds and $3,750, 
000 for Lautaro bonds and preference 
shares. If Cosach exports more than 1,600, 
000 tons per annum, the earnings will be 
increased. Lautaro’s Pedro de Valdivia 
plant will reach its full capacity probably 
about Jan. 1, 1932.” 


Vanadium Corp. of America has omitted 
the quarterly dividend of 75 cents due at 
this time. 

Following statement was issued: 

“Although Vanadium Corp. of America 
made a profit of approximately $150,000 
for the first quarter and has a substantial 
earned surplus, the board of directors 
owing to dépressed business conditions 
prevailing during 1930 and continuing 
through the first quarter of 1931, and the 
further fact that considerable sums have 
been and are being expended for develop- 
ment, improvements, and _ expensions, 
voted to pass the dividend which otherwise 
would have been payable May 15.” 
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The Isco organization stands ready 

to speed your chemical require- 

ments to you from the nearest 

of our conveniently located ware- 
houses. What you want--when you want it is the 
keynote of Isco Service to the various industries. 


1816 -- "On Our Second Century of Service -- 1931 
































WHILE AT THE New York CHEMICAL SHOW..- 


We extend to you a cordial invitation to visit our New York Headquarters. We will 
be pleased to discuss your chemical needs and our facilities for supplying them. 
The time of our Department Managers and Executives is at your disposal. 


From the Grand Central Station take the Downtown Subway 
to Fulton or Wall Streets. From Times Square take Downtown 
Subway to Cortlandt Street. 











<=> 


BRANCHES 









Gloversville 
(UUS;SCELDENECO. Fem 
(7-469 CABERTY STREET, NEW YORK , WY, Philadelphia, 
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Exchange Listings 


New York Stock Exchange has voted to 
list 7,500° additional shares of Foster- 
Wheeler Corp. common stock, making 
total now listed $292,250 shares. The 
7,500 shares were issued for part of con- 
sideration given in payment of the assets 
of the D. Connelly Boiler Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Directors of Monroe Chemical Co. were 
reelected at the annual meeting held 
April 1. 





du Pont Statement 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
reports earnings in first quarter of 1931 
sufficient to cover all dividend require- 
ments. Earnings applicable to the com- 
mon stock were $11,163,934, or $1.01 a 
share on the average number of 11,065,762 
shares outstanding. These earnings in- 
clude dividends from General Motors 
investment amounting to $0.68 a share on 
du Pont common. In first quarter of last 
year earnings were $1.52 a share on the 
average number of 10,463,693 shares out- 
standing, which included dividends from 
General Motors investment of $1.00 on 
du Pont common. Therefore the earnings 
on common for current quarter, exclusive 
of income from General Motors invest- 
ment, were $0.33 a share as gainst $0.52 
a share for same period last year. 

Net Income for the quarter was $12, 
656,929 as against $17,347,626 for cor- 
responding period last year. These figures 
include $7,484,000 income from General 
Motors Investment as against $10,481,065, 
including $2,993,600 extra dividend, for 
same period last year. 

Income from operations for first quarter 
this year was $4,270,579 as against_ $6, 
748,281 for same period last year, and 
Income from Miscellaneous and Market- 
able Securities was $1,232,504 for current 
quarter as compared with $1,008,782. 

Surplus Account at March 31, 1931, 
amounts to $208,186,635, as compared 
with $208,082,665 at December 31, 1930. 


Dividends 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has omitted 
the quarterly dividend of 50 cents on the 
common stock due at this time. The 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
preferred was declared, payable May 1 to 
stock of record April 20. 


Barnsdall Corp. declared dividends of 
25 cents each on the class A and class B 
common stocks, payable May 11 to stock 
of record April 14. Three months ago, 
similar payments were made. 


Directors of the United States Indus- 
trial Aleohol Company at their meeting 
April 2 placed the common stock on a $2 
annual dividend basis with the declaration 
of a 50-cent distribution payable May 1 
to stock of record April 15. The previous 
dividend was at the rate of $6 per share 
per annum. 


Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp. declared 
a quarterly dividend of 37 % cents, payable 
May 1 to stock of record April 16. This 
places the stock on a $1.50 annual basis. 
Three months ago the dividend rate was 
reduced to $2 annually from $4. 


American Smelting &* Refining Co. has 
declared regular quarterly dividend of $1 
a share on the common, $1.75 a share on 
the preferred and $1.50 a share on the 
special preferred stock. 

Common dividend is payable May 1, to 
stock of record April 17 and both preferred 
dividends June 1 to stock of record May 8. 





St. Joseph Lead Co. has declared three 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents each, plac- 
ing the stock on a $1 annual basis against 

2 previously. Dividends are payable 
June 20, September 21, and December 21, 
to stock of record June 9, September 10 
and December 10, respectively. 





At the annual meeting of Certain-teed 
Products Corp., in addition to reelecting 
retiring directors, stockholders approved 
the recommendation of the board to reduce 





Income from Operations 


standing during the period 
Amount earned a share 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS 


Income Account 


Income from Investment in General Motors Corporation 
Income from Miscellaneous and Marketable Securities, etc 


Amount Earned on Common Stock.......- 
Average number of shares of $20.00 par value common stock out- 


rae abies ais 7,484,000 10,481,065 (a) 

are 1,232,504 1,008,782 
PY Ce Oe $12,987,083 $18,238,128 
AVSEMOCLS Ree 312, 872,290 
Seek amweeweaeas $12,675,066 $17,365,838 
rave tei Gin steer oral wera 137 18,212 
asEmw sees .Me eed $12,656,929 $17,347,626 
Pee Ce re ree 1,492,995 1,492,979 
ee he ae he Gd nck Seley $11,163,934 $15,854,647 
Wee ee eee 11,065,762 10,463,693 

er eee ere rr $1.01 $1.52 


Three Months Ended March 81st 
1931 1930 


$ 4,270,579 $ 6,748,281 
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the declared value of the common stock to 
$15 ashare. At the time of the issuance of 
balance sheet, as of December 31, last, the 
outstanding 382,300 shares of common 
stock were valued at $16,601,377, or 
$43.42 a share. 

The reason for the revision in the de- 
clared value of the common stock was to 
eliminate a profit and loss deficit of 
$9,153,213 resulting from the writing down 
of plants by $7,184,330 and an operating 
loss for 1930 of $2,468,319. 


St. Joe New Issue 


Stockholders of the St. Joseph Lead 
Company approved April 9, a new issue 
of $10,000,000 convertible bonds bearing 
5% per cent interest and maturing in ten 
years. The bonds will be offered at 9714 
to stockholders of record of April 20 in the 
ratio of $100 par value of bonds for each 
twenty shares held. 

The bonds will be convertible into stock 
at 33 1-3 a share and will be redeemable on 
any interest date up to May 1, 1940, in 
whole but not in part, at 105 and interest, 
and thereafter at 100 and interest. The 
issue has been underwritten by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. 


Colgate Pfd. Floated 


An issue of $8,000,000 Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock was offered April 9, at 
$101.75 flat by a group headed by the 
Guaranty Trust Company and including 
the Continental Illinois Company, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. and Field, Glore & Co. 
The proceeds will be used to reimburse the 
company for expenditures previously made 
in connection with the acquisition of addi- 
tional properties and for other corporate 
purposes. The company is successor to 
Colgate & Co., the Palmolive Company 
and Peet Brothers Company. It dis- 
tributes soap products in forty-eight coun- 
tries. 


At the meeting of Stockholders, held 
April 8th, the stockholders, under recent 
amendment of the Link-Belt Company 
charter, elected three additional members 
to the Board of Directors, thus increasing 
the Board to twelve. No changes were 
made in the old Directorate of nine. The 
new members are: Arthur L. Livermore, 
Attorney, New York City; George P. 
Torrence, Vice-President of the Company 
in charge of the Indianapolis plant. 


The 1929 6% convertible I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G. bonds have been listed on 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. Bankers 
for the issue state that 1930 dividend will 
be at least 10%, while it is understood 
here that dividend probably will be 21% 
against 12% plus 2% bonus last year. 
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ia these days of constantly changing economic 
conditions in the chemical business, it is imper- 
alive that you key men in the chemical producing 
and chemical consuming industries be well informed 
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Company Reports 


United Dyewood Earnings Higher 


United Dyewood Corp. and subsidiaries for year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows consolidated net income of $209,482 
after depreciation, federal, taxes, general reserves and other 
charges, equivalent after subsidiary dividends, to #5.06 a 
share on 38,700 shares of 7% preferred stock of United Dyewood 
Corp. This compares with $461,132 or $1.17 a share on 139,183 
shares of common stock in 1929, after dividends on the preferred 
shares. 

Consolidated income account for year 1930 compares as follows: 

1929 1929 1928 


EINES goss Scenics oceawes $575,985 $834,015 $932,802 
MIR 80 og Rose ce irs eas yeas 13,774 31,323 51,339 





$589,759 $865,338 $984,141 








Moai. 5.56 6 ks Ghat Eis K ees 138,243 150,829 121,773 

I See eer eer eee 73,366 83,816 125,110 

Miscella deductions. ...........cccsescees 62,769 49,561 44,758 

ee ee, a verre ere 19,575 22,644 28,363 

Other appropriations... . 2.0 .scsscccss 86,324 97,356 114,414 
MN sso oa 6. GF oe orkks akc bee mcrae $209,482 $461,132 $549,723 

a Ee oe Se See eee 13,596 21,116 A! 
NINO oso 5 ols i ora auido o's > tos esas mies 275,112 276,500 276,500 
MURS 5 sels é 3:5 ios els SotaTe Woah nces tice $79,226 *$163,516 *$253,320 
*Surplus. 





Callahan Zinc Shows Loss 


Callahan Zine-Lead Co. for year ended December 31, 1930, 
shows loss of $65,910 after expenses, etc., but before depreciation 
and depletion, comparing with loss of $57,770 in 1929. 

Current assets on December 31, last, were $245,138 and current 
liabilities $6,737 as contrasted with $312,390 and $11,728 
respectively, at end of preceding year. 

Income account for year 1930 compares as follows: 

















; 1930 1929 1928 1927 
po ee eee $50,636 $98,799 $118,499 $340,881 
Cee GUNG ook iS ee ees 131,367 174,895 273,715 298,762 

EE ROMs 6 discs Saeco een ares $80,731 $76,096 $85,216 *$42,119 
GUNOHANOOUNG 6s <6 55 5564. Shas 14,821 18,326 27,663 28,060 
eS” ee een eee ae eee $65,910 $57,770 $57,553 *$70,179 


ss 
*Profit. tBefore depreciation and depletion. 





Wood Chemical Products Co. reports for year ended December 
31, 1930, net loss of $101,375 after all charges, including depre- 
ciation, and after inventory write-down of $46,101, compared 
with net profit of $116,182 in 1929. 


Current assets amounted to $221,108, against current liabilities 
of $91,945. 


Carman & Co., Inc., and subsidiaries for year ended December 
31, 1930, shows consolidated net profit of $218,838 after interest, 
federal taxes, etc. After allowing for dividend requirements on 
38,779 no par shares of $2 Class A stock outstanding at close of 
the year, the balance available for sinking fund requirements and 
Class B stock, was equivalent to $1.84 a share on 76,781 no-par 
shares of Class B stock. This compares with $310,388, or $3.12 
a share, on 72,500 shares of Class B stock at end of 1929. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. reports for quarter ended March 31, 
1931, net profit of $13,364 after depreciation, interest and federal 
taxes, equivalent to six cents a share on 200,000 no-par shares of 
capital stock. This compares with $359,439 or $1.79 a share on 
199,923 shares in first quarter of 1930. 


Carrier Corp. and subsidiaries report for six months ended 
December 31, 1930, consolidated net profit of $51,889 after 
interest, depreciation and federal taxes. Current assets as of 
December 31, 1930, were $4,410,064 and current liabilities 
$885,323. 
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Eastman 1930 Net High 


Eastman Kodak Co. of New Jersey and subsidiaries for year 
ended December 27,1930, shows net profit of $20,553,788 after 
depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent after 6° preferred 
dividends, to $8.84 a share on 2,261,030 no-par shares of common 
stock outstanding at end of year. This compares with net profit 
in 1929 of $22,004,915 equal to $10.26 a share on average number 
of common shares outstanding during that year and £9.56 a share 
on 2,261,320 common shares outstanding at end of year. 

Consolidated statement for year ended December 27, 1930, 
compares as follows: 


Year ended Year ended Year ended Year ended 
Dec. 27,'380 Dec. 28,'29 Dec. 29,'28 Dec. 31,'27 























Operat. profit......... EE Mis, Woedia wane. a uarenaien 
Other income......... MEI edscecus.  cacadesa 
ci Ser CE, Pe yeew 86 cae vows 
i eer We © koe” ewes oes 
Oth chgs (net)........ WE We kdewaas. ~ ahieueens 
Fed & for tax......... Te tccrs.  vxkigawwe  l-esed ees 
Net profit. .... .... $20,353,788 *22,004,915 *20,110,440 *20,142,161 
yo. eee 369,942 369,942 369,942 369,942 
30 irr 18,088,980 16,858, 112 16,452,300 16,436,800 
TF a eae $1,894,866 $4,776,661 $3,288,198 $3,335,419 
P@b ett... ia 84,675,404 82,780,537 77,993,675 74,705,477 


*After depreciation and federal taxes. tIncludes $227,600 reserve for divi- 





Sun Oil Co. and subsidiaries report for year ended December 31, 
1930, shows net profit of $7,745,484 after interest, depreciation, 
depletion, federal taxes and deduction of $1,387,232 for inventory 
adjustments, equivalent after dividend requirements on the 6% 
preferred stock to $5.10 a share on 1,409,247 no-par shares of 
common stock which were outstanding prior to payment on 
December 15 of a 9% stock dividend. This compares with net 
profit of $8,242,491 or $5.60 a share on 1,417,292 common shares 
in 1929. 

The inventory write-down was made because of reduction in 
crude prices during the last quarter bringing all inventories as of 
December 31, 1930 to cost or market whichever was the lower. 

Consolidated income account of Sun Oil Co. and subsidiaries 
for year 1930 compares as follows: 








1930 1929 1928 

CNN Binds )oadnt-ekesensale me wees $98,333,616 $86,007,947 $64,288,288 
Coat and Gmpemees. .. 66. ccc ccccese 77,482,000 67,441,826 55,371,113 

EL ache chad caw aldndewsas $20,851,616 $18,566,121 $8,917,175 
CIN oo ac occ baeeccesesces 391,587 515,380 179,136 

SEVR IIE Sodacov eden cosas $21,243,203 $19,081,501 $9,096,311 
MI dos cbc sig nin ee ee atenec ads 745,684 695,312 538,909 
I OOo ook ec vicee ess mcs 2,992,375 3,131,580 dbuetane 
Deprec. and depletion.............. 6,676,908 5,465,875 3,097,544 
RUN ood te ob wdae 4am 030 1,695,520 1,546,243 451,831 
FOES Goi bk os eb Ceecewewes RA. «éteuddaa | dtuseawe 





Ro nero re err $7,745,484 $8,242,491 $5,008 027 





Aluminum Co. of America and subsidiary companies for year 
ended December 31 shows profit of $11 672,726 after depreciation, 
depletion, federal taxes, ete., but before adjustments, equivalent 
after 6% preferred dividends to $1.92 a share on 1,472,625 no-par 
shares of common stock. After deduction of $804,041 for uncol- 
lectible accounts, net loss from sale or retirement of capital assets 
and other sundry adjustments not acecting the year’s operations, 
net income was $10,868,685, or $1.38 a common share. This com- 
pares with profit of $25,318,050 after depreciation, depletion, 
federal taxes, etc., but before adjustments, equal after preferred 
dividend requirements, to $11.18 a common share in 1929. After 
deduction of $1,189,541 for uncollectible accounts, net loss from 
sale or retirement of capital assets and other sundry adjust- 
ments not affecting the year’s operations, net profit for 1929 was 
$24,128,509, or $10.37 a common share. 


Report of Corn Products Refining Co. for year ended December 
31, 1930, shows net income of $14,067,689 after interest, depre- 
ciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent, after preferred dividends, 
to $4.86 a share (par $25) on 2,530,000 shares of common stock. 
This compares with $16,309,651 or $5.75 a common share in 1929. 
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Texas Gulf First Quarter Lower 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc., reports for quarter ended 
March 31, 1931, net income of $2,448,198 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, but before depletion, equivalent to 96 cents a share 
on 2,540,000 no-par shares of stock. This compares with $3,803, 
701 or $1.50 a share in first quarter of 1930. 

During first quarter of 1931, company decreased its reserves, 
including reserves for depreciation and federal taxes, by $3,713, 

making total of these reserves $13,659,884 on March 31, last. 

Statement for quarter ended March 31, 1931, compares as 
follows: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 





*Net income.......... $2,448,198 $3,803,701 $3,880,260 $3,087,839 
WAVIMONOR. 56. 60ess ous 2,540,000 2,540,000 2,540,00) 2,540,000 
DOI: 6 aniea cca $91,802 {$1,263,701 {$1,340,260 $$547,839 
ig SO 25,108,843 22,652,261 16,641,343 11,491,302 


*After depreciation and federal taxes. ‘Includes reserve for depletion. 
tSurplus. 





Koppers 1930 Net $2.40 


Koppers Gas & Coke Co. and subsidiaries for year ended 
December 31, 1930, report consolidated net profit of $3,140,113 
after depreciation, interest, federal taxes, ete., equivalent after 
allowing for dividend requirements on 6°% preferred stock, to 
$2.40 a share on 807,091 no-par shares of common stock. This 
compares with $6,600,066 or £6.69 a share on common in 1929. 

Consolidated income account for year 1930, compares as 
follows: 














1930 1929 1928 

POMe ROOWY ONCE! oi ois ices cece eds DE Aetee  Seeacvee ~ -avigaene's 
CPCI TOON: 6a: oscars ers 0 8 a cid Cates « Py 7 30 i arare 

IONE EMOOUNS Sos 56 0b de Oi eee Os $9,167,860 "$6, 141, 656 
INNO ook ck ce bees 04 SSRIs 1,134,560 519,776 
WOO RMN « oi4csccssctuckwsless 446,568 7 707 710 673,157 
MRS ie oe Oe os cerca bee 3,315,276 1,881,256 1,341,261 
Other Gecuctions. . . . 2.6 ccc acc ess 1,131,343 963,040 111,588 

BG MONG 66s ins bale RK eee alee $3,140,113 $6,600,066 $3,795,874 

RIUM GetetG. os ent eee oars 1,200,000 1,200,000 1,800, 000 

GOINGS, dan tiedeiwesawe eo ltedt a $1,940,113 $5,400,066 $1,995, (87: 4 





McKesson & Robbins, Inc., for year ended December 31, 1930, 
including results of operation of companies prior to acquisition, 
shows net profit of $2,629,196 after depreciation, interest, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after preferred dividends and 
minority interest of McKesson & Robbins, Ltd., and 7% prefer- 
ence dividends of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., to 96 cents a share 
on 1,074,721 shares of no-par common stock outstanding at end 
of year. This compares with $4,109,872 or $2.65 a share on 
1,016,698 common shares in 1929. 


American Maize-Products Co. for year ended December 31, 
1930, shows net profit of $1,023,790 atter depreciation, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent, after dividends of $105,000 paid on 7% 
preferred stock, to $3.06 a share on 300,000 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $1,548,440 or $4.81 a com- 
mon share in 1929. 

Current assets including materials and supplies on December 
31, 1930, were $3,576,908 and current liabilities $307,313 com- 
paring with $3,700,853 and $355,112, respectively, at close of 1929. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. reports for six months ended 
February 28, 1931, net profit of $457,820 after depreciation, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% 
preferred stock, to 59 cents a share on 549,546 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $806,160 or $1.22 a share 
on common for the six months ended March 1, 1930. 

For quarter ended February 28, 1931, net profit was $104,229 
after charges and federal taxes, equal to seven cents a share on 
common, comparing with $353,591 or 52 cents a share on 
common in preceding quarter and $347,995 or 51 cents a common 
share in second quarter of previous fiscal year. 
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I. C. I. Annual Statement 


London—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., for year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows net profit of $4,473 392 after reserve 
for obsolescence and provision for income tax, equivalent after 
dividends paid on preference and ordinary stocks, to 2.79% on 
£10,868,259 (par 10s) deferred stock. This compares with 
£5,251,188 after general reserve, obsolescence and income tax in 
1929, or 4.23% on £10,867,437 deterred stock. 

Income account of Imperial Industries, Ltd., for year ended 
December 31, 1930, compares as follows: 


1930 1929 

Soe RETRO SCE TAI Tee Parr ere tere a £5,129,757 £6,502,340 
Ren en So ae eal «did aswl NOS 529,020 
eee ee ee OCR T ECL CCE CEE 500,000 575,478 
PGs Gr SN SON kos vac tsk ckkeneeseseusens 156,365 146,654 

BS ONS COLE COL CTE EI, OORT TT £4,473,392 £5,251,188 
PE eTCe PWS WOON on s:c So Sas 6 Fis gens Reco ees 349, 926 108,807 

PE tard cal eg a tee ae eke eel wewE ee oe £4,823, 318 
UII CNOUE Coe ek keen sews ccdeueee cee 1,554,554 





Ordinary divs.... 


OER ita gece tn aa aaa 2'615,281 
Divs. on deferred stock 





Balance carried forward.............ccscccess £653,483 £350,923 
*Less dividends paid in respect of further shares exchanged since date of last 
balance sheet. 





Johns-Manville Quarter Unfavorable 


Johns-Manville Corp. and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
March 31, 1931, net profit of $230,109 after expenses, federal 
taxes, ete., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% 
preferred stock, to 13 cents a share on 750,000 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $741,630, or 81 cents a 
share in first quarter of 1930. 

Consolidated income account for quarter ended March 31, 1931, 
compares as follows: 








1931 1930 1929 1928 
SAE e Lee eee ee $7,811,486 $12,164,662 $13,023,884 $10,038,574 
Costs & exp..........- 7,563,103 = 11,320,964 =11,785,230 9,158,951 
POIs cc wee ass one. $843,698 $1,238,654 $879,623 
POCO vncccceuncces 18,274 102,068 132,565 106,918 
Net profit. ........ $230,109 741,630 $1,106,089 772,705 





Abbott Laboratories for quarter ended March 31, 1931, was 
approximately $195,000 after depreciation, amortization, etc., 
but before federal taxes. Capital stock amounts to 145,000 no- 
par shares. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and subsidiaries for year ended 
December 31, 1930, shows net profit of $2,738,540 after deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes and other charges, equivalent after dividends 
paid on 6% preferred stock, to $2.45 a share on 922,173 shares 
(par $25) of common stock, outstanding at end of year. This 
compares with $4,451,826, or $4.80 a share on 827,226 common 
shares in 1929. 








Earnings at a Glance 


Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividend 19380 1929 19380 1929 


Aluminum, Ltd. 

Year, Dec. 31.. f 
Aluminum Co. of. f 
Aluminum Co. of 

America: 

Year, Dec. 31.. f 10,868,685 24,128,509 1.38 10.37 
Callahan Zinc-Lead 

Year, Dec. 31.. f e65,910 e57,770 
Cleveland-Ciiffs 

Iron Co. 

Year, Dec. 31.. 1.00 4,886,150 6,046,105 h5.14 h12.05 
Johns-Manville 


$968,567 $2,379,020 — 29 h$4.15 
10,868,685 24,128,509 38 10.37 


Mar. 31 quarter 3.00 230,109 741,630 13 81 
McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Ine. 


Year, Dec. 31.. 1.00 2,629,196 4,109,872 h.96 h2.65 
Tennessee Corp. 
Year, Dec. 31.. .50 1,034,907 1,877,431 1.20 2.19 


f{No Dividend. hApproximated. 
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The Industry’s Stocks 
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High Low High Low 
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116} 343 170 











10} 1 
33 
514. 7 
116 80 
79} 374 
141 131 
224 2 
17; 34 
79} 264 
814 25 
294 13 
51} 16 
106 42 
106 97 
at oat 
15} 2 
454 63 
64; 44 
199 65} 
38 (14 
111% 65 
151} 140 
43% 10 
423 11} 
114} 99 
145 
123° 114} 
2554 142} 
134 120} 
55} 244 
71h 223 
so 67 
105} 63} 
85 
123% 116} 
124 31 
8} 34 
674 424 
444 12} 
453 31 
148} 483 
2 8 
814 39 
37} 104 
494 25} 
393 20 
51} 303 
136 115 
63} 18% 
39} 18} 
189} 114 
144 135 
120 116 
85 30 
55h 264 
111} 107 
78; 52 
274 7 
1144 90 
} 36 
574 19 
254 «5 
75 42 
844 43 
40} 19 
17.73 
60} 28 
67% 40 
106} 52h 
84 14 
139% 50 
1434 44} 
8} 1 
344 
82} 67} 
59} 18 
13 38 
34 «16 
356 1404 
111} 104 
232 574 
37s 6 
434 4 
64 
60} 31} 











Sales 
In During ISSUES Par Shares 
April 1931 $ Listed 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
201,200 651,400 Air Reduction...............00. No 830,000 
246,985 986,685 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 
,000 16 yi ee roe 100 393,000 
11,500 32,200 Amer. Agric. Chem...........e0. 100 333,000 
20,700 108,000 Amer. Com. Alo...........secee. No 389,000 
5,200 47,600 Amer. Metal Co., Ltd........... No 1,218,000 
2 600 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 68,000 
67,450 399,495 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 
1,300 4,500 pf: eee 100 500, 
7,000 26,600 Amer. Solvents & Chem No 503,000 
7,900 56,000 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 25 200,000 
1,500 6,100 6% cum. pfd............+« 25 80,000 
331,000 1,957,525 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 50 8,859,000 
17,800 55,500 Archer Dan. Midland........ ns No 550,000 
123,600 426,000 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,690,000 
8,400 21,100: BGlbs POWER GO... occcnccvccwse No 265,000 
500 1,310 SS eee 100 E 
1,900 12,400 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 
4,300 19,900 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 
8,100 48,100 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 
400 2,739 if ee 100 63,000 
8,100 48,100 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 
77,200 278,320 Columbian Carbon.............. No 499,000 
201,600 1,131,800 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,530,000 
87,400 263,900 Corn Products........cccecsccece 25 2,530,000 
470 2,140 fe SE RE Coe 100 x 
15,100 188,300 Davison Chem. Co.............. No zl 
1,700 11,300 Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘A”’ No 160,000 
40 180 7% cum. Ist pfd....... ee 100 16,000 
502,400 1,295,000 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,014,000 
2,100 11,500 oe ie 100 978,000 
172,100 537,005 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 
80 850 De Nhe ss 6 cln.c:dsee0ae's 100 ,000 
123,900 528,900 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 
71,000 312,700 General Asphalt Co............. No 413,000 
16,271 kU ep re TT SSS 0 rrr ae No 695,000 
270 2,250 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 
3,000 5,600 Hercules Powder Co............. No 603,000 
310 1,210 WUMRRCIE, «cc cccdcsesos 100 114,000 
53,000 215,500 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 
3,300 SOOO SUR MN... 5c 5. 5s6 5 6:00 wae No 450,000 
800 5,500 7 CEO TOF HIG. . oo 5csss 100 100,000 
406,900 2,641,100 Intern. Nickel.................. No 14,584,000 
16,000 306,900 Intern. Salt...............0000. No 240,000 
365,800 1,128,400 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 
2,000 9,200 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 
22,100 120,200 Liquid Carbonic Corp. . “a No 342,000 
15,200 95,500 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 
3,900 17,600 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 428,180 
2,100 6,800 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 340,000 
33,700 312,655 Mathieson Alkali............... No 650,000 
ae 3A0 fg SOT: ae 100 28,000 
4,800 26,000 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 
48,500 225,900 National Dist. Prod............. No 252,000 
9,800 D000 National TAGE. 6.0.2 ..cc ccc cccees 100 310,000 
380 2,220 be aed a: ra 100 244,000 
280 2,300 6% eum. “DB pid... : 0. ..00% 100 103,000 
600 3,600 Newport $3 cum. conv. “A’’..... 50 33,000 . 
33,300 175,900 Penick & Ford.................. No 425,000 
ff ee rer 100 9,000 
25,400 106,500 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 
TEj000 §=—- DUT, AOD Pa Gs 6.5 5 no cc cc scevesssene 25 3,038,000 
880 4,270 Oy iene 100 130,000 
89,700 5,5 894,000 
32,200 10 1,951,000 






124,020 
167,600 431,100 Standard Oil, Calif 


451,200 1,710,600 Standard Oil, N. J.............4- 25 25,419,000 
215,550 688,555 Standard Oil, N. Y.............. 25 17,809,000 
7,400 31,100 Tenn. Corporation.............. No 857,000 
284,000 865,200 Texas Corp....... 02.00 .cccccces 25 9,851,000 
294,300 676,600 Texas Gulf ae No 2,540,000 
580,900 1,405,400 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 
39,600 349,300 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 
100,350 588,450 U.S. Ind. Alc. Co............000. No 374,000 
1,389,300 5,548,800 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,000 
3, 17,000 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 
3,000 9,600 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 
1,700 2,500 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 
8,300 46,950 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 


NEW YORK CURB 





600 2,000 Acetol Prod. conv. “A’’.......... No 60,000 
65,700 82,225 Agfa Ansco Corp No 300,000 
23,975 64,825 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 

3,900 11,100 6% cum. pfd 100 1,473,000 

700 9,000 Aluminum Ltd...............00. No 573,000 

64,100 295,600 Amer. Cyanamid ‘'B’........... No 2,404,000 
8,300 35,400 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 
8,600 18,700 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 
7,300 46,800 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 
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ID CO 


Sess 888 


Yr. Aug. ’30 1.68 
1.02 


Seton 
33383 


S8383 


iy 
ra) 


I  NNESANAVENNNOE ROOM RNS SROASPIM Nomoy 
BeBsseseuessusszeses S388 8838ssss 


Ss se 2232888 8 8 


tong 


6.32 7.75 


Yr. Je.’30 Nil 


_ 3.22 


2.67 7.66 


3.76 4.03 
1.07 1.51 
Yr. Je.’30 4.00 
2.24 4.52 
4.64 6.99 


Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
Yr. Oct. '30 Nil 
2.91 


Yr. Je.’30 1.68 
Yr. Je.’30 14.58 


Yr. Sep. ’30 5.22 


2.96 3.31 
1.80 4.25 


Yr. Je.’30 3.36 


2.09 3.82 


5.50 6.40 


1.43 1.94 
_ 12.63 


Yr. Je.'30 Nil 
Yr. Je. '30 2.63 
Yr. Je. °30 11.96 
2.51 4.32 


Yr. Je.'30 Nil 


Yr. Je. ’30 1.87 
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ie Sales Earnings 
931 1930 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High i Last High Low High Low April 1931 $ Listed Rate 1930 1929 
13 1. re 1} , 5} 13 2,000 19,600 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 0.03 
54 SRS 59 48 90 48 350 1,125 7% cum. part. Ist pfd....... 100 148,000 7.00 14.50 
80 y {are 80 68; 90 70 75 1,055 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 115,000 7.00 25.70 
a Pn ae 20 34 ans 6,340 Celluloid SAMI ciace a oweiacn sie a No 195,000 1.76 
ee ee ee 103 90} a ay 7% cum. Ist part. pfd.. .... No 24,000 7.00 8.59 
8 Ti 8 9 7% 13} 83 1,500 3,400 Courtaulds, 1 err 1£ 0.34 
504 48 48 51 45 100 49 300 2,400 Dow Chemical. ............000. No 630,000 2.00 4.08 
64% 51% 53% 753 51% 1663 584 23,200 Ue Gayo ie vice ces ees Kec 25 4,525,000 1.50 9.83 
12 114 12 13 ll 23 104 300 1,900 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 3.08 
a, a! ree 7 4 1,000 1,000 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 0.49 
43 . . a . OA 16 34 100 100 Monroe Chem... ........ccccccess No 126,000 2.54 
55 50 50 60 47% 79% 45 500 2,300 Shawinigan W. & P............: No 2,178,000 2.50 2.35 
65% 604 604 66) 60 85 58 200 950 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug.’30 4.14 
73 6 6 12 5} 344 3} 2,100 18,000 Silica Gel a Waa. ded A eae owe eee No 600,000 
31, 24§ 25 383 24% 59% 30 183,200 551,500 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 16,851,000 2.50 4.66 
28% 273 273 30% 27% 344 27 7,300 pO eer ere 25 6,000, 2.00 2.18 
i 63 64 16 33 222 3 7,700 Ree SO Or 6 Ge acc acecaKemeaces No 600,000 10.00 
13 12 12 13 10 300 16,400 United Chemicals............... 
253 224 22; 28% 14 44 14 1,000 17,100 $3 cum. part. pfd. ss ......... No 115,000 3.00 7.66 
CLEVELAND 
84 78 78 94 78 96 913 126 1,061 Cleve-Cliffs Iron, $5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 11.42 
66 603 60} 684 554 85 574 2,116 9,676 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 4.00 Yr. Aug.’30 4.14 
CHICAGO 
39} 381 39 39; 35 463 33} 1,900 EAD BbObG LA oc. 5 5 6s cicccccvccees No 145,000 2.50 3.32 4.92 
54 5 5} 5} 43 15 3h 210 ZAG MROnmOe COs . cx cc cccccce scenes No 126,000 2.54 
30 25 29} 30 21 35 153 240 860 er ee OURS TREE oe ccc ccmees No 30,000 3.50 13.35 
28; 28 28 303 244 334 27 18,500 MWMU GRONKY fcc ces ccunceuncacs 25 6,000,000 2.00 2.18 
CINCINNATI 
691 663 67} 71 61 110 53} 4,045 7,125 Procter & Gamble. ......ccceces No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr.Je.’30 3.36 
PHILADELPHIA 
593 584 59 813 584 100 89 700 1,600 Pennsylvania Salt............06. 50 150,000 5.00 Yr.Je.’30 7.97 
The Industry’s Bonds 
Prise Sales Out- 
1931 1930 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. standing 
High oy Last High Low High Low April 1931 Due % Period $ 
| NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
] 
105 104 104 105% 102} 1054 102 35 275 Amer. Agric. og MMMM OEE CGB c cde cae chk snececesi 1941 73 F.A 7,667,000 
95 93 93 99 92 100} 93 115 Ea Se GON UE eg sain 01a Cees saceececaes ciedenewaane 1942 5 A.O 4,554,000 
101} 100 1041 102 963177 943 280 74 Aman. CO. Chom. cone. 83 Oe EES NAS Sea OS Sete ie a 1949 5} M.N. 29,933,000 
) 104 102} 103 104} 102 104 101 330 FiO, meee EG RE BON A 6 ck cecccwdciececddccsscesess 1947 5 A.O 36,578,000 
813 75 77 87 65% 983 67 95 Sol Ae ON ON ODS Tlie ocin Gis che nccccncccecdoccinvesiccs 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
) 103} 1012 101% 103 101 103 100 178 CHGLY SRORRN RUMIREES CUINID Ng o coed cre ce ensuceeeeeéewescdceeuses 1937 5 J.J 14,000,000 
102} 1014 102 104 1014 105} 100} 93 421 Interlake Iron Corp. Ist 5%s “A” 1945 5} M.N. 6,629,000 
1044 102 103} 1043 102 104} 97} 14 20 Cee EWE MORIN MA BE OiNes cisid, oc cte dc cee eeeedsenneene 1934 5 M.N 1,822,000 
} 694 56 574 754 40 87} 38 445 2iGOk EMEP INIGPRSG GOT, Bi oon 5.5. dined Cocccccccccescceseutons 194 6 J.J 32,000,000 
903 80 85 96 80 1004 87 160 Sy Rie Clee GS ONG CG TOON 6 66 cece edeccccssscsdedencecwnce 1937 5} F.A. 17,500,000 
97% 964 961 103 88 104 93} 68 407 Soneaw Bin, Invent: BS ROMS ook occ occ cccccsccccsaseccee 1942 5 M.S 15,000,000 
103} 102 103} 105} 102 104? 100 627 2,062 Standard Oil, N. J. deb. Me tnCidtc de we ceawuhencuak woes 1946 5 F. A. 120,000,000 
99 963 9S 1065 98; 104% 96} 402 SU PRMMMNNCE CR, IN. Win CEN, SION io oc idccckceccticctiecacacvaece 1951 44 J.D 50,000,000 
2 92 90 914 99 893 1024 90} 55 121 Tenn. Corporation GUN GIN I es oa a dd eaecwe Riiccodecuees 1944 6 M.S 3,308,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
105§ 1043 ... 105 1023 104; 100} 174,000 S41,000: Bheninains Co., 00:8. GOW; Giiiosiciik ccieicccccccccsccccscsesees 1952 5 M. 8. 37,115,000 
101 100} 101 104: 97 104} 96} 122,000 ey Ane Sa EC os ccc cvactndnceddabactnetacacde 1948 5 J..d. 20,000,000 
are? et 56 53 60 51 Sy AY COE GE CI OO 5GI ing c crcncccccceectceddccnesccees 1936 6 M. S. 1,737,000 
) 30 26 eo. I el Se 12,000 Gite CHOU BI PAI EBs 6 che cc esetdccdccesceeddeendncees 1944 64 M.N. 2,351,000 
l 504 50 53 45 80 51 15,000 192,000 General Rayon 6s. “A’’............ DU Sdaedetahawadtacerane 1948 6 J.D. 5,085,000 
3 1023 102 103 1003 104 90} BODOG: COU OCr Chats OH Maiad ocd ceca rnaocdscercscsscccccdcdavedecionnes 1937 5 J.D. 30,414,000 
) 1022 101} 104 101 104 99 148,000 506,000 OE ogg cic nace eeeceeGiane sendeaees 1947 5 i oe ® 35,000,000 
3 102 101 ... 102} 993 103} 952 184,000 TEE CRO, OG, COE, OO veo hoes cccevcvoteveccteetesscoune 1947 5 do Bs 23,050,000 
4 97} 96 96 97% 923 982 90} 413,000 1,414,000 Shawinigan W. & ¢ Sa aRetcatonet aire 1967 44 A.O. 35,000,000 
97} 96... 97} 944 98% 903 54,000 447,000 MeAU MEINE ooo 25 vn ina cus oo coca kesda¥aawnons 1968 4} M.N. 16,108,000 
ren iee i. 94 90 107 96 55,000 Silica Gel ‘Corp. 6i0 RAE er ere CRTC EOE ETE eee 1932 64 A.O. 1,700,000 
1034 103 103 103% 102 1034 794 66,000 SOR SUEUR WE oe ca eee eua ccksecceeetdscenconcsenus 1944 5 J. J. 22,916,000 
1023 102§ ... 103 101 1034 100} 19,000 LIGOOO Westwaed Cihlepine Prods O56G ii... 6 aoc ccccccccccoccccscescce 1937 53 M.S. 1,992,000 
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U-S-POTASH = 








Our mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
are now producing... Shipments of 


Potash Salts are being made. 


Write us regarding your Potash re- 
quirements. Let us send you sam- 


ples and answer your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH Co. 


598 Madison Avenue 
New York 
































As manufacturers of raw material 
from our own mines, in our own by- 
product coke and tar distilling oper- 
ations, we are in excellent position to 
insure to the chemical consuming in- 
dustry, including dyestuff, pharmaceu- 
tical and resin manufacturers, their 


basic 


which are 
Pure — Uniform — Reliable 
— Standardized — 


and remarkably free from impurities, with 
excellent color and odor. 


Plants favorably situated to insure prompt 
delivery. 


Samples and technical information gladly 
furnished upon request. 


Koppers Building 








REFINED COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


BENZOL (all grades) 
PHENOL (80% and 90% Purity) 
TOLUOL (Industrial and Nitration) 


CRESOL (U. S. P., Resin and special fractions) 


XYLOL (10% and Industrial) 
CRESYLIC ACID (99% Pale — Low boiling) 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
XYLENOLS 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Trend of Prices 


IMPORTANT PRICE CHANGES* 


Advances 


Mreones: CG, Ey & tO cc. oseckicccds 


Carnauba, No. 1 Yellow 
Gum Benzoin 


Declines 


FE ee eee 
PE, So anea deeds cccaweue 
Acid Tartaric, imported.............. 
ree ree 
Metanitroparatoluidin............... 
Methanol 95% drums................ 

SF ee MI 5.0 5-55 ow ee hare 
MNO COMORES 6 oy 66) 64:6 crr.6 8 Vo ae eee ae 
GME WOUIOMMIOEIOG, «cots adeciccoanebae 


*Through April 28 


The past month has witnessed greater 
stability in the price structure than has 
prevailed for several months. While the 
general trend is still downward fewer 
openly announced reductions were made 
and such cuts as were, were generally shad- 
ing from published schedules. Of first im- 
portance of course, was the re-adjustment 
of prices in the alcohol industry to higher 
levels. In the first week the price on 
C. D. 5 in tanks was raised from 19c to 24c. 
Such business as was done was placed at 
the higher figure. Spot sales were very 
light as most of the large consumers were 
covered at the lower price. In sympathy 
with the alcohol decline, producers of 
methanol, 95% and 97%, reduced quota- 
tions, but no change was made in the pure 
synthetic grade. The seasonal demand for 
several chemicals was felt, shipments of 
copper sulfate, calcium chloride, ammonia, 
sodium chlorate and fertilizer material 
were in fairly good volume, but still not 
quite up to expectations. Imported 
tartaric acid was lower, and the tin salts, 
despite a satisfactory market from the 
silk-weighting centers, was lower due to 
further weakness in the metal market. 
The alkali market continued to be a very 
quiet and orderly affair, with spot sales 
limited to replacements and shipments 
against contracts showing some expansion 
over last month, but still considerably 
under the same month in 1930. The 
fertilizer chemicals were in better demand, 
specially in the South and the Northeast, 
but the drought area will consume very 
little, if any, fertilizer this year. One 
satisfactory angle is the strength of the 
various prices and their resistance to 
further declines. 

Coal tar chemicals are moving out in 
fair quantities to most consuming fields. 
The exception is the plastics field where 
curtailment of activity is still very much in 
evidence. Dyestuffs were finding a better 
market in both the tanning and the textile 
industries. In the field of intermediates 
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Mercury (flask, 76 Ib.).............0¢ 


April March 


y netncscieia $0.24 0.19 
yhihieeaaad es .40 .28 
iecveewawened .30 .29 
dicwaatn or? 103 .00 101.00 
hebben bes 144-.15} .15-.16 
aiabesauaee) 10f-.11 0 11=.114 
aa etueuean 29} 30 
a aaa 06 064 
Poaesweeates 1.40 1.50 
qcnunneua ss 33 38 
Seueas a 34 ‘39 
Perr cr eee 25 25 
Gee ahee aan 18} 18 


the trend was somewhat confusing, some 
items being in excellent demand and others 
failing to attract any attention. The 
natural tanstuffs were stronger in the face 
of renewed buying. Several items were 
increased. 


The solvent market showed little change 
in the period under review. A slight in- 
crease in lacquer demand caused shipments 
of solvents to increase, but stocks are still 
in excess of current demand. For the first 
time in several months the price situation 
seemed to be on a firm footing and pro- 
ducers were more optimistic about the 
early resumption of normal demand from 
the plastic field. 

Shellac continued at the same level as at 
the end of last month, naval stores prices 
were conflicting, with rosin fractionally 
higher and turpentine firmer. The waxes 
were a particularly bright spot. Carnauba 
registering several advances and with 


Candelilla and Japan likewise higher, the 
entire picture has shifted to a very bullish 
market. Stocks immediately available 
are now down to a very low ebb. Dealers 
expect further advances as the market 
tightens. The situation in gums, while not 
as favorable as the wax market, was better, 
at least the month to month decline which 
has been in effect for over a year appeared 
to be halted and most items were selling at 
published quotations despite the efforts of 
consumers to force further shading on 
sizable orders. In the fine chemical field 
further improvement was reported and 
prices were generally firmer. 


The barometers of general business con- 
ditions are still confusing and conflicting. 
It is quite evident that the improvement 
in business conditions is still very slight. 
The number of apparently false starts are 
disheartening and disconcerting to many 
who subconsciously are still looking for the 
impossible-complete recovery in a few 
weeks. The history of all of our former 
periods of business depression point to the 
necessity of a rather long drawn-out. re- 
covery, practically undiscernible at first 
and then gaining a real momentum only 
after four or five months. 

The stock market was distinctly bearish 
practically theentire month, * the list falling 
to new lows for the year. Adverse quar- 
terly statements, coupled with lower prices 
in raw commodities, and unfavorable 
foreign news wiped out the gains made in 
the first two months of the year and 
brought the general level of the stock 
market down to the December figures. 

The most distressing feature is the con- 
tinued drop in the prices of commodities 
and many new lows, some extending as 
far back as twenty and thirty years were 
made in the first three weeks of April. 


I d 4 B ° Latest Previous Year 
nawces O ustiness Available Month Ago 
Month 
Auhomotale Progaction; MORO. ...... 55 6 3 ccs cece cee cwen 7,001 6,110 7,350 
pO ere ere reer eer $1,844 $1,849 $4,217 
*Biulme Contracts, NAG. ... 6 ccc cece cccsccsecnve eraiea $370,406 $235,405 $459,119 
ba ad 1) ee are ee Sas 737 728 911 
WCommercial Paner, Pen. 28. . 2. cw ce cece eee a Sarthe ee $315 $327 $457 
WGN PME TUIMEOIES oc Sin cca nde e sets dunt ereces ee haces 74.9 73.2 98.2 
TRIE CCN PUNIIE TRENUI SS oa ek Sh ceo e ns ccweesebuctosecees $43,008 $39,422 $47,582 
DECis RIG. G0 entIO BREN, DEGPONE, . wc cece ec cbc cree ss ones $60,386 $59,607 $56,846 
Merchandise Imports, MATER. .... 2... ccc secccees Are eee $211,000 $175,000 $300,464 
PESTON AMENISE DE MOUNEE, TRRPOTE.. «555i cc cbs ete deemeccneessens $237,000 $226,000 $369,624 
by a AO eae ie eer ee ; 37.0 34.4 58.1 
*Steel Unfinished Orders, Mareh Si... . 2. ccc cccccccccccss 3,995 3,965 4,570 


+000 omitted. 
7000,000 omitted. 
April 28 








IRON AND STEEL COMPOSITE PRICE 
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Business indicators, Department of Commerce. The weekly average 1 923-25 inclusive 
=100. The solid line represents 1931 and the dotted line 1930 
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Prices Current 





Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 - Jan. 1930$1.072 - April 1931 $1.33* 

















. eae Cc 1931 0 1929 
Due to the fact that the Exposition oe tary Low High High ig: High Low 
Number of CuemicaL MARKETs is being << S Ha tok > 3 2 1 .21 = 13 . .- 
issued five days ahead of the usual time Acetamide '. a +166 ik GRA ae Ib. = 1:35 95 oa 135 1.20 ‘ pe 
. ee ee ~arance ark cetani ech, oo eis 20 .23 .20 .23 .23 21 .24 : 
for the paper’s appearance, the Market Acetic Anhydride, 92.95%, 100 
Report does not cover the complete month Se a rrr Ib. 21 25 21 -25 .29 25 35 28 
heal Weken cee : niell tailed Acetin, tech ona OOOO Ib 30 32 30 .32 32 30 32 30 
of Apru. rice changes up to and includ- ee ee eee 10 104 10 .104 12 11 16 1l 
ing April 27 are given Acetone Oil, bbls NY....... gal. 1.15 1.25 1.15 1:25 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 
; : Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb eby.. 7. .55 68 .55 .68 .68 .55 .68 45 
The CHemMIcAL MARKETS Average Price ar — (see te- 
° . ° ae . rachiore ES 6. 4:6 6:0 6.0.0.0.06-6 
index is not included in this issue, but will eee 
be resumed in the June number. Acid — 28% 400 > oy ‘iii wii — — —- — 
Acetone — The market drifted during ciCiacial. bbl ei wic....1100 Me. sacs aes 9.23 13.68 9.23 13.68 13.68 
cai ee mS car ee ANNI ssn oc 5c saan ie ayeuey atibente et ae 8.98 13. : 
the period under review with shipments | Anthranilio, refd, bbis........ lb 85 95 | .85 95 1.00 ‘85 1.00 98 
against existing contracts in fairly good ag —-_91!, ‘ . ‘ = : * “a — ; = ‘ = ‘ 80 
: attery, cbys.......... 25 k 
volume but with spot sales rather small. Benzoie, tech, 100 lb bbls... .Ib 40 45.40 45 53 40 60 51 
Consuming industries have not shown the we pane ditehes heweca: wits 07.06} 073 073 063 073 053 
improvement that was confidently ex- eee a puis gaas ns tb 1 . 1 35 1 4 1.38 1 2s 1.20 1 25 1 2s 
utyric, asis cbys. 85 ‘ 
pected. Camphorie. aeapeeeONAR Non deglPs ot oe 525 5.25 5.25 5.25 4.85 
=f Fy iho ee ee ‘ — orosulfonic, 1500 rums 
Acid Acetic—The fairly steady tone in ~ —gipeigeadlaneetaecmtipens: Ib. .044  .054 .044 05} .05} .044 054 © .044 
evidence last month was continued in the Goonies, 00 7 Gre extra, paaies > ‘ 143 ve ; = : ao ‘ae eas ‘ 4 ia ; 
first three weeks of April. It is unlikely Gite, USP,” crystals, 330° Ib. ; a me ad “a ws z 
at s r ohs > j 71°e wi 2 ea ee | err mre rr 3 37} . 6 
that any change in price will be made in Cleve’s, 250 Ib bbls.......... lb. 52 "4152 . 54 54 .52 .59 .52 
either direction in the immediate future. Cresylic, 95 %, — drs NY. .gal. 47 .60  .47 .60 .70 .54 54 60 
* its ; a ' 97-99%, pale drs NY..... gal.  .50 60.50 60 ee ‘58 ‘77 :72 
February imports totaled 1,466,360 pounds, Formic, tech 90%, 140 “hb. we , ue a a wn is : 
. are a ¢ Q 9R2 ag Se) Ps, COR I ee Perr 2 me 12 4 0 
compared with 3,149,283 pounds in the Gallic, i... Ib 60 70 60 70 55 50 12 50° 
same month a year ago. a USP, » bbls. paactn es += 2 +e - reese a i . = u4 
: xe ° . . : Beee BS WEB. .wcee e é ° ° 
Acid Citric—-Further improvement in H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... 65 ‘70 65 .70 af .65 .99 .80 
‘ . ‘ . 07, 7 
demand was in evidence during the first Hvdriodie, USP, 10% soln eby Ib. agit ee bi wie si a ed 
three weeks of April. Seasonal demand H ae eters Mobucews ub, 45 48 45 .48 48 45 48 45 
P ‘ 2 yarocnioric, 
coupled with small inventory stocks in the ‘Muriatie RRS : : tO Sh ee en 
hands of consumers brought about a endo FA ee 8 en -80 90.80 -90 -90 -80 -90 -80 
strengthening of the price structure with- ~_ — sohar ae * ee ~ SOE GGr-a.2. 06 06} 06 06 06 
; , rofluosilicic, . 
out any alteration, however, in the pub- . pike < .. 7 ea: lb. 11 12 11 12 12 11 11 11 
lished prices. Further improvement is ey domijobies ste. y 85 085i CHC 
expected in May. eres a, 3% fer =o bbls eB. 04 04} *. oe * Of oo 044 
. ae ; " ee %, light, 5 1 12 Re AZ 1 
Acid Lactic —A quickening of activity Laurent e250 Ib bbls. ws eres 36° 42 36 42 = ” 43 40 
j > ts ing j strv. s wh: slate Malic, powd., kegs........... 45 60 45 0 : 5 48 
in the tanning industry, some w hat be lated Metanilic, 250 Ib bbis ent se ib 60 65 60 65 65 60 65 60 
in its appearance, accounted for a gain in —— -~-- inen venga we on. .07 i 073 « ans ie 
. P rr ° REO WEB. cc cccces . Fe . ° . -VUé e ° 
volume of shipments. Che price structure ” tanks re : Suni unit .008 01 008 or - .y = .008 
eee ee ~ ee eo aca : : onochloroacetic, tec b .20 .30 2 .30 : .18 ‘ 18 
remains unchanged from previous months. aa... 1°65 170 165 1°70 1°70 165 1:70 1°68 
Acid Muriatic—No change in either aa 3 deg, 120 Ib jebys ite ~~ “ae “- — ‘on 
‘ ° ° ° PE WEB. cece cece ccc eh We) cccce «OD ccccoe 00 2 “ 
the price or in the market situation has 9 tank ‘wie. 100 Ib. ‘ ? 1° 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
a michiade ee . ee egrees, cbys wks...100 lb. ..... | ree 4 are ; ES 1.45 
occurred for several months. De spite | N & W, 250 lb bbls............ 85 95.85 95 95 85 95 85 
restricted shipments going into production en ae wig a hy ee aes INO. «6:65 Nom. Nom: G26 .59 .55 
channels, the price structure has remained , a phases eigouatnat: . 100 Ib. alia i 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
firm for several months. “ int 135 lb — ol 7 a ae 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Acid Nitric— Underlying conditions Oral, 300 naga NY.. ‘3 .103 “11k 103 as “Lit “ 28 re 
i . ° 0! r S eee he . meee er ‘ ° . ° é 
have remained unchanged in this com- Syrupy, U' SP. 70 Ib tec ibe a. 1 2 ‘14 16 14 
Stns £ siaieigiilaaes ‘ litle = ommercial, tanks,..... Pony he | .80 : wae © Gower » eqewee 
modity for several months. While ton Picramic, 300 ib bbls. ........ ib, 85 "70 165 "70 - 65 56 és 
nages have been somewhat restricted, the PAGHOHUBGS Goce eceeacs ee 30 50 =.30 50 .50 30 50 30 
Pyrogallic, crystals............ 
price structure has remained firm and Salicviic. ‘te: a ne i bb eh. Bo 1.50 1.60 1 50 1 @0 1.60 1 30 1.40 86 
men alicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... 33 7 3 7 4 3 42 3 
unaltered. Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls........ b. 15 16.15 16 16 15 16 15 
Acid Oxalic—Shipments into the coal sean =. deg, 180 Ib a wide ce ta — oes ci 7 + 
industry continue below last year, but the tanks, wis ton eos sad i 15.00 “sag 15.00 15.50 15.00 15-50 15.50 
2m < : > : 22 Tra ai ; ai P WEB. cee ° ° -0o0 ° ° . ‘ 
demand in other lines remained in fair 60°, 1500 Ib dr wics.-..100 Ib. 1-274 1.424 .1.27)° 1.42 1.42h 1.27} 142} 1.274 
volume. The price situation changed |Oleum, 20% 1500 lb. drs lo-1 
: 3/ 1/ WED . inde xR err ee SON tsces GaOO .cce. 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
slightly to 1034¢ to 11¢c4. *A pproximate 
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ACETANILID 
ACID CARBOLIC 
ACID CHROMIC 

ACID CIPRIc 

ACID LACTIC 

ACID PHOSPHORIC 

ACID TANNIC 
ACID TARTARIC 
ALL ALKALOIDS 
BISMUTH SALTS 

BROMIDES 
CAFFEINE 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
CARBON DISULPHIDE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
CHLOROFORM 
CHLOROPHYLL 
CITRATES 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
ETHER 
GOLD CHLORIDE 
HYDROQUINONE 
IODIDES 
LANUM 
LITHIUM SALTS 
MERCURIALS 
MILK SUGAR 








3 you are to attain the success you desire, 
the chemicals you use must be of a standard 
adapted to the use to which you put them. 


That’s where your business touches ours. 
We manufacture highly purified chemicals for 
industrial and pharmaceutical purposes. Our 
experience has been long and varied. 


Through its founders and predecessors 
our organization has been identified with 
modern industrial chemistry from its begin- 
ning. The name “Merck” on a chemical label 
is accepted as meaning “Highest Standard” 
wherever chemicals are used. 


The scientific resources of our laboratories 
are at your disposal in the selection of chem- 
icals adapted to your needs. 


Correspondence invited 



































PARADICHLORBENZENE 
REAGENTS AND C. P.’s 
ROCHELLE SALTS 
SACCHARIN 
SALICYLATES 
SILVER NITRATE 
SODIUM BENZOATE 
VANILLIN 
ZINC STEARATE 


And Many Others 
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MERCK & CO. INc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia St. Louis 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Works: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal 
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— Prices C t and C t 
Argols rices Uurrent an ommen 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 Jan. 1930 $1.072 - April 1931 $1.33 
: : rs . = Current 931 1930 1929 
Acid Sulfuric — With some improve- + me a oon ih in teow tm kee 
ment noticeable in many consuming lines, 
the market assumed a firmer tone and spot dn Paget ag Fa aa : = tas — ae = ae =< o bate 
ales were made at published quotations. Tartaric, USP, gran. i | 
mea orate q 300 Ib. bbls............. 25: . 31h 38 «.33sti«CwB}OCw BB 
Fertilizer companies were seasonally more Tobias, 250 Ib bbls. ........ mer MP Sea's :85 85 .85 85 85 
active and a reduction in existing stocks | T*gggsroneetio bottles..... 18. =» --- 200 11. 2:00 3100 8003100300 
vas reported. Consumption of sulfuric Tenants, rene b. 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 2.25 1.00 
ee ee I este Albumen, blood, 225 ib bbls. Ib. 138 140 138 140 40 38 47 «#38 
acid by the fertilizer trade during Feb- ~ rReprenedae bbls. Ib. 12 -— 20 20 ‘12 20 12 
ruary fell below both the previous month ae AOS — = = ~ : . = = bs 

he correspondin eriod last vear Vegetable, edible........-. Ib. .60 .65 .60 65 65 .60 65 
and - I ie eae Both DUR ccossaccsesea Ib. —.50 55 .50 55 55 .50 55 50 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 

Consumption was 148,690 tons, compared Alcohol 
with 188,229 tons during January and _ |ajcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
220,234 tons during February last year. ly sana aaeeeees —_ “tod ' 174 16! “int ‘ . iat aH 
For the first two months, consumption Tank cars wks.......... Ib. 153 .16 153 163 173 .163 173 .16 
as : pap ; Amy! (from pentane) 
of acid in the making of fertilizers was anks Wk8..........++. ga Ce 236 236 «= .236—«1.67—s«:1.67 
28 » @pat > On” : Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. . gal. 1.42 1.60 -42 1.60 1.60 42 .80 1.42 
336,919 tons, against 466,274 tons during Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gai 
the same time last year, and 435,134 tons MN cs Ga aka skal > re 237 a 37 2.75 2.75 2.63 2.75 .694 
: : . > Anhydrous, drums....... al .54 .58 . 54 60 71 . 56 71 71 
during the first two months of 1929. Pro- No. 5, 188 pf, 50 gal = 
duction, as reported by fertilizer manu- Tate ours soenenses = = ® @ 4 = 
facturers during February was 156,239 sopropyl, ref, gal drs... . . gal. 1.00 90 1.00 1.00 .60 1.30 1.00 
é 201 RB: propre Normal, 60 gal dr..gal. ..... 1 eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
tons, and for the two months, 320,638 Alcotate, tanks............ Sar .60 .60 MOY svtodc |* peed. Wea © ean 
tons, against 390,630 tons last year, and Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gui drip. -82 -80 .82 82 -80 82 80 
400,685 for the same period two years ago. ME... PR tb .60 65 60 65 65 .60 65 65 
; pha-Naphthylamine, 
Alums—Shipments against existingcon- |, bbls................... 32 34 32 34 34 32 34 32 
: ; Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 i 
tracts were reported in satisfactory vol- bbls, lo-1 wks.. .100lb. 3.20 3.50 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 3.50 3.25 
ume, but new business was spotty. The Chrome, 600 Be oaks, yh, 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 5.25 4.50 5.50 8.00 
ice situati f Ars ave stabiliz Potash, lump, 400 >. casks 
searpanerasanirieiniapmtleigletcmanonenn ep eedtieetie: 3.2 3.50 3.10 3.50 3.50 3.10 3.50 3.00 
itself and producers were adhering strictly Soda, ground, 400 ie bbls 
kal eee a cutie ae ee a | rent k 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 
to published prices. February exports | atuminum Metal, e-1NY.1001b. 22190 24130 22190 24130 24/30 24.30 24:30 24.30 
totaled 3,358,906 pounds, compared with Chloride Anhydrous,...... Ib. .05 .09 .05 09 15 .05 .20 .05 
3 666.987 me 5 ’ Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb 
3,666,987 pounds in the same month a |p eadpeapesate® b. .16 17 16 17 18 16 18 17 
year ago ne, = “me aoe “<1 .18 21 .18 22 26 .19 26 25 
Pr ee ate, Iron, free, bags o- 
pe a a epeedigerste> Ib. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.90 2.05 1.95 
. y . ; Coml, bags c-1 wks. .100 lb. wes 25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.25 1.40 1.40 
summer-like weather prevailing in the |Aminoazobensene, 110 1b kegs Ib. ... WAG. -caca cs 25 U6 OI COTS TS 
eastern section of the country caused a Ammonium 
noticeable increase in shipments against eeainiiesaiiealassit Chae, ican - ie « 054 054 054 
contracts. Spot business was light with Ammosia, saliyd. 200 tb evi. .Bb. 153 _ 15} a 15 18 ‘i 44 
ae 5 at ater, 26°, _ a Se ‘| ae p .03} 4 -03} 
prices firmly held. Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks.... ..... .023 .024 02 “Ook .023 
Ammonia Aqua The market in the — Pere ease - c ‘ 5 . —— 28 .39 .28 39 .39 .28 
< > mark 2 icarbonate, bbls., f.o an 
water wasa very routine affair, but at prices Bifucride 386 Tis bie.” im ‘ome at a 5 4 5 = = 6 = 5 = 
unchanged from former quotations. The Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib cs..Ib. = 10.12 .09 12 12 -09 12 09 
7 . Chloride, white, 100 lb. bbls 
demand from the textile centers slowed up Oo a aal amiga: 100 lb. 4.45 CAs aces 5.15 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 

ae a ane ineane Gray, 250 lb bbls wks....lb. 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 §.25 5.75 .25 
somewhat, but stor ks are not excessive lene. binant... o>. th "114 th 114 ar zt “114 "lh 
and indications point to a continuance of Lactate, 500 lb bbls....... ‘lb. 15 16 15 16 16 15 16 15 
present price lawal a aa eatictere “a ‘— > ‘ A — ee i. aes a oats . a ‘a 

« ° trate, tecn, CAaSKS........ e « ° ° . 
. , ‘ Persulfate, 112 lb kegs..... Ib. .26 .30 .26 30 30 .26 34 26 
Ammonium Sulfate Like sodium Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 Ib 
ie en a ene nth. : | SROFEPRRER PEP: lb. -113 12 .11} 2 -13 .114 .13 .123 
nitrate, the demand for the sulfate in the | guitste, bulk o1....... 100 Ib. ..... 1:80 1.70 1.80 2.10 1.75 2.40 2:05 
southeastern portion was good, but in the Southern points. .... a 1.88 1.70 1.75 2.10 1.824 2.45 2.05 
é ‘ , Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
southwest drought States, it is quite 31.6% ammonia imported 
F ec . ae . bags c. i. f.........ton 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 57.60 45.00 60.85 652.40 
apparent that sales will not be up to | guitoeyanide, kegs... lb. .3 48 136 48 48 136  .48 36 
former levels, even to those of 1930. Ship- |Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 

a Anne tieoenemetinatr se AR aN _ nearer i dag : eo .222 236.222, «1.70 1.60 
ments into the northeastern states were MOIR oe cecckeus voce b 225 . 236 225 236 24 225 24 23 
fair. The price of #35 a ton at ports was Aleohol, ee Oil........ 5.00 .. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
well maintained. Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs........ tb 14 - 14} 16 16 e 10 15 

NNO IOs 6 a 6:45.00 c:8k5's .34 j ; 7 ; 34 
Antimony The metal market was Aathraquinone, sublimed, isé't a - me - ‘a a a “ 
exceedingly slow during the period under Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots , : 
len: seteetiale sindbis Meg aaleneak 1 ouiieie ace putes 07 07%}  —.07 07} 094 064 «10 08} 
review, practically reaching the point o Needle, powd, 100 Ibos....Ib. .08} —-.09 084 09 -09 08 .10 .09 
stagnation. The drift in prices was slightly Chloride, soln (butter of 13 VW 13 rr, vy 13 18 13 
lower. erg yg TO TRE. 5 6 ciewas » ‘= ony —_ = ‘= = .10 ‘084 
alt, MS 5c ire wane ain : : ‘ F .24 .24 -22 .26 24 
Arsenic With the seasonal demand lg bbls...... > = 4 . zs = = 4 4 = 
from the insecticide producers now on, a |Atehil, cone, 600 Ib bbls... . ~ .19 17 19 19 ‘17 19 17 
. . $ Double, 600 Ib bbls........ Ib. 12 .14 12 14 14 12 .14 12 
decided improvement was noticeable, but Triple, 600 Ib bbls......... 1 .12 .14 12 14 14 12 16 12 
still shipments are below normal. A firm a oy ye ii 07 oF "07 y uae On ‘a sae 
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SYNTHETIC ACETONE 


A FEW years ago the use of Acetone for many large-scale indus- 


trial applications, such as the dewaxing of oil, was not feasible 


because of high and widely fluctuating prices, uncertain supply 


and variations in quality. 


Today Synthetic Acetone of uniform quality is available in 


large volume at stabilized and surprisingly low prices. Serious 


consideration, therefore, can now be given to the use of 


Synthetic Acetone in those chemical processes that require large 


volumes, high quality and low prices. 


Among these applications are: 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 
BY CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ACETONE 
BUTYL CARBITOL* 


BUTYL CELLOSOLVE* 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
ETHYLENE OXIDE 
ISOPROPANOL 


prem ISOPROPYL ETHER 
CELLOSOLVE* METHYL CELLOSOLVE* 
CELLOSOLVE* ACETATE METHANOL 
DICHLORETHYL ETHER TRIETHANOLAMINE 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
DIOXAN VINYL CHLORIDE 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE VINYLITE* RESINS 


BUTANE ETHYLENE ISOBUTANE 
ETHANE PROPANE PROPYLENE 
ACTIVATED CARBON PYROFAX* 


* Trade-mark Registered 
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DEWAXING OF OILS 
CELLULOSE CHEMISTRY 
ORGANIC SYNTHESES 


EXTRACTION PROCESSES 
FOR RUBBER, WOOD PULP, 
ASPHALT AND BITUMENS 


DRYING AND DESICCATING 
PROBLEMS 


For specifications or additional information please address 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street. New York 
230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


_pomeng 
: Tons 3 ‘ < } ‘ " . 
Unit of Union Carbide ~ N ; and Carbon Corporation 


Braoandannd 





Technical Division 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION CM—5-31 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about your Synthetic Acetone. 








Name___ ss 

Company. 

Street Se _ 

City ___ State = 4 
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Aroclors 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072. - 


April 1931 $1.33 





tone prevailed in the market for the white, 
while the red was held at fairly firm levels. 

Alcohol—After reaching a price of 19¢ 
openly quoted the alcohol market steadied, 
and on April 4, the price on C.D.5 was 
restored to 24c in tanks, 27¢ in carlots 
in drums, and 29c for less than carload. 
Since the stabilization of the price the 
market has become very quiet and sales 
have been limited to very small spot lots. 
It is hardly likely that the trend of the 
market will be anything other than upward 
in the future with the selling price very 
close to the cost of production. Just when 
such an advance is likely is open to con- 
siderable speculation however, and un- 
doubtedly will not take place until a much 
greater demand is in evidence. Leading 
factors in the market say that the bottom 
has been reached. The 24c price is against 
contracts for the balance of the year. 

Benzoin Gum—aAn encouraging sign 
for the early return of the gum market to 
something like normaley was forecast by 
an increase of le in this commodity. The 
remaining gums failed to join the upward 
procession, but at least in the first few 
weeks of the month they presented a firmer 
front against further lowering of prices. 

Benzol—Buyers continued to _ hold 
committments very close to actual im- 
mediate needs, with the result that the 
market while generally steady, did not act 
as well as was expected. Jobbing demand 
and spot requirements from consumers 
were about the inquiries in the 
market. The further drop in steel mill 
operation added a decidedly bearish tone 
to the market. 

Bleaching Powder— Shipments against 
existing contracts continued to show up 
favorably when comparison is had with 
the last quarter. Spot 
business was better in the first three weeks 
of April than in March. February imports 
amounted 85,951 pounds, compared 
with 123,112 pounds in the same month a 
year ago. February exports totaled 115, 
720 pounds, against 121,198 pounds in the 
similar month a year ago. 


only 


the figures for 


to 


Borax—The market in this commodity 
continued along the lines that it has taken 
for Shipments are re- 
ported as being fairly satisfactory as far 
as tonnage is concerned while prices remain 
The German imports of 

during 1930 were 8,703 
metric tons while those of 1929 were °,465 
tons. 


several months. 


unchanged. 
refined borax 
The imports of borax ore — the 
same years were 22,178 and 20,7 
During 1930 imports of 
the United States 
amounted to 7.983 tons and those of borax 
ore 18,954 tons. 
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27 tons, 
respectively. 
refined borax from 


The increase in the im- 
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Current 31 19. 19 
Market Low Hig High Lo High Low 
DO OPR WES. «0.6 6-505 ¥ 9.650% lb. .20 .40 .20 .40 -40 ee Sores eee 
Arsenic, "Red. 224 lb pete cs. .Ib. .09} .10 09? .10 a i! .082 rp 3 .09 
White, 112 lb kegs... 5 oes .04 05 03% .05 044 .03% .04} .04 
Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... ton a Pare Le 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 4.75 
Barium 
a Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
Ee ee ee ton 58.00 60.00 58.00 60.00 60.00 58.00 60.00 57.00 
Chleeain, 112 lb kegs NY. .lb. .14 15 .14 .15 15 .14 .15 .14 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs. aa 42 13 .12 .13 .13 a2 .13 .12 
Hydrate, 500 Ib — seseaa'e lb. .043 .054 04} .054 .054 .043 “Oat .04} 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. .07 .084 073 .08} .084 .074 .08 .08 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
WER aniccaxckadesstesne _ 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ 5.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 5.00 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. _ .24 ol 24 31 .34 .24 37 .34 
“rege Cee om beatae | ane cae .37 .38 .37 .42 .39 
WEEE, MODES 66 co ck ceases .34 .36 .34 .36 .53 .34 .53 .51 
Daneel, technical, 945 % 
SES. bin waanancee lb. .60 -65 .60 .65 .65 .60 .65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... Bs ess a 21 .22 .21 23 23 
Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. .... a Adare ai 228 31 .23 23 
— Base, dry, 2 lb 
hie Bach ceca OArM Ce aaa aa lb. .65 .67 .65 .67 .74 .65 .74 -70 
Benzoyl, Chloride, 500 Ib drs . Ib. 45 .47 45 47 1.00 45 1.00 1.00 
Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs....Ib. ..... A er .30 .25 .25 .25 .25 
Beta-Na hthol, 250 Ib bbl wk . Ib. «22 .24 .22 24 .24 ize .26 .22 
~— ylamine, sublimed, 200 
OT SET OCIS lb. 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.35 
Tech, 200 lb bbls.......... lb. .58 .65 .58 .65 .65 .53 .68 .60 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 75.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
c-1 wks contract....... 100 lb. 2.00 2.35 2.00 2.35 2.35 2.00 2.25 2.00 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... Unit 2.75 3.00 2.70 3.00 3.90 3.00 4.60 3.90 
CNN nn oo od cdae oS ee re 2.35 4.50 2.75 5.00 4.40 
S. American shipt....... Unit 2.95 3.20 2.95 3.20 4.10 3.15 4.70 4.25 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Prussian Soluble........ BB Ss oat | eee .35 35 .35 .35 32 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton 31.00 32.00 31.00 32.00 39.00 31.00 42.00 39.00 
Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs....... lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 .07 .06 .07 .06 
Black, 200 lb bbls......... lb. .054 083 .054 .084 .084 .05} .08} .08} 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... i ee 31.00 31.00 1.00 35.00 30.00 
Borax, ‘bags ie wisueiate sivas beueecese ce Ib. .02 .034 .024 .033 .034 024 -03} .024 
Bordeaux, Sisians, 16% pwd..lb. .11} .13 -114 .13 .14 12 .14 -103 
Paste, Dir ancesasee a lb. -114 .13 ae .13 .14 12 .14 .10 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 
TIT GIING, OOBORs 6.3.5.0 020.00 lb. .36 .43 .36 43 47 .38 
Bronze, anemia, powd blk .Ib. -60 1.20 .60 1.20 1.20 .60 1.20 .60 
Co | See rere ere. -55 1.25 .55 1.25 1.25 .55 1.25 55 
Butyl, ks normal drs. . lb ST Be & f .175 .20 By 4 .195 .184 
eae lb. .16 175 .16 .175 .186 .16 .186 -181 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. .lb. 34 .44 34 44 .44 .34 .70 .34 
Carbitol s ee Diethylene Glycol 
Mono (Butyl Ether)........ eon neeas “hie —~Sheses ~ Gees Sila  Gereee  “aeees 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,tb.  ..... Soe .50 .50 .50 .50 -50 
Propionate, | epee: Ib. .22 .25 .22 .25 a 2 .22 .36 25 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........ Ib. .25 .30 .25 .30 .30 25 .60 .25 
fe eee lb. .55 .60 .55 .60 .60 .55 .60 .57 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. .80 .90 .80 .90 1.75 .90 1.75 75 
Calcium 

Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
ee eee 0 ee 7 | 2.00 4.50 2.00 4.50 4.50 

Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-l 
aT Tee EE eee lb. .07 .09 .07 .09 .09 .07 .09 .07 
Cutbbds, BID ss Sebo cacacc eh lb. .05 .06 .05 .06 .06 .05 .06 .05 

Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags 
eg RE ree b. 1.00 IB 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

Chloride, Flake, 375 lb = 
er ee, re 2 Re | 22.75 22.75 22.75 25.00 22.75 

Solid, B50 lb drs c-1 fob _— 

i Metis CD wha Riese ae ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... ton 40.00 43.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 40.00 52.00 42.00 
Peroxide, 100 Ib. drs....... SPE > ee 1.25. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls Ib. .08 .08} .08 08 .08% .08 .08 .07 
Stearate, 100 lb ‘bbls ere: lb. .18 22 18 .22 .26 .19 .26 .25 

Calurea, bags S. points. c.if.ton ..... 8 ee 88.65 88.65 88.65 88.15 82.15 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls..lb. ..... ae .18 .18 18 .18 18 
Candelilla WOE, TOMB... 005.002 .14} 15 13 15 .20 15 24 .22 
Carbitol, (See Diet ylene Gycol 

Mono REE SLs ataisiee ese akon o8s%6. Aue Reise Swine’ ~~ wietalere 

Carbon, Decolorizing, 40 Ib bags 
5 FO ET ET Se .08 -15 .08 15 15 .08 15 .08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases 1o-1 
ob CE rice. lb. .06 12 .06 12 12 .06 12 .12 
Bisulfide, 500 lb dis le-l 

ME wubsrcensadenveacsae oa .053 .06 .054 .06 .06 .05} .06 .054 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lb  * eee WO ysis .06 18 .06 .06 .06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 

delivored.............0. Ib. .064 .07 .06}4 07 07 064  .07$  .064 

Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags... .Ib. .26 .28 .26 .28 .37 .28 .43 .35 
No. 1 Yellow, bags........ Sa .40 .23 .40 .33 .25 .40 .33 
No. 2 N Country, bags..... __ ae .28 .18 .23 at .20 .82 .28 
No. 2 Regular, bags....... lb. 22 23 Be | 28 .30 .23 .36 ol 
to arr. lb. 15 .16 .14} 16 .23 .16 25 .24 
Oe Lo we .14} .15} .14 154 23 .16 .26 “a 

Casein, Standard, Domestic. . 
ground Paessdw sh wee Sas'ese% .08 -08} .08 .10 .15} .094 sie 15 
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Industrial 
Chemicals 


including 


Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 


Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 


GenuineGreenland Kryolith 








| 

| PENNSYLVANIA 

| SALT 

| | MANUFACTURING 
| COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 


| 
Executive Offices : 
| Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives : 


Chicago 


| New York 
| St. Louis 


Pittsburgh 


Tacoma 


| 

| Works : 

| Wyandotte, Michigan 

| Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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EASTMAN 
Cellulose 
Acetate 


A uniform material for 


modern manufacturing 


ODERN industry is offered many 
new possibilities through the use of 
cellulose acetate. Its unusual properties 
and its adaptability to varied manufac- 
turing processes present opportunities 
for new uses and improved methods. 


Cellulose acetate has low inflamma- 
bility, has valuable water resistant and 
insulating properties, is readily soluble 
in most of the new solvents. Its solutions 
may be controlled to obtain virtually 
any degree of flexibility or hardness in 
the finished product. Being colorless 
and clear, it can be tinted, pigmented, 
or used in its natural glass-clear form. 


For years the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has produced cellulose acetate of 
the highest refinement. Use of the ma- 
terial in photographic products de- 
mands uniformity, clarity, and quality 
conforming to the most rigid standards. 

We shall be pleased to send you fur- 
ther information about Eastman Cel- 
lulose Acetate and how its superiorities 
can benefit your product or improve 
your manufacturing processes. 


Visit our exhibit at Booth 56—Exposition 
Chemical Industries,Grand Central 
Palace, New York, May 4-9, 1931 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Chemical Sales Department 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - April 1931 $1.33 





ports of borax ore was primarily due to the 
increased purchases by German interests 
natural sodium borate produced in 
California. 


of a 


Butyl Alcohol — While the lacquer in- 
dustry has not exhibited the increase that 
was looked for, there is no question but 
what demand from the automotive indus- 
try has been greater and shipments of 
solvents employed by the lacquer industry 
have been better in March and April than 
in the previous two months. 


Calcium Acetate — The market re- 
mained quiet without any basic changes 
being made in the market outlook. 


Candelilla Wax — On April 19 dealers 
announced an increase of %ec, the new 
level being 14 %e. F 


Carnauba-—The very strong position in 
this commodity last month (March) was 
continued into April and three distinct 
advances were made, one on April 3, 
another on April 10, and another on April 
19. The present market is based on the 
following prices, No. I 40c., and increase 
of 12c from the price at the end of March, 
No. 2 36c, No. 2. N. C. 23c; No. 3 N. C., 
l6c, chalky, 15%e. 

Copperas — As long as steel production 
is held at 50 per cent of capacity there is 
little likelihood of any downward revision 
in the price. Present indications do not 
point to any improvement in the steel rate 
through the summer period. 


Carbon Tetrachloride — Trading was 
only of a routine nature. Large users are 
still taking only part of their normal re- 
quirements. ‘The price remained un- 
changed. Of the 45,266 pounds ($1,794) 
of carbon tetrachloride exported from the 
United States during January, 1931, 
43,275 pounds went to Canada. The lat- 
ter country also received 81,650 pounds of 
the 86,721 pounds ($5,143) of carbon bi- 
sulphide exported from the United States 
in January. 

Copper Sulfate — Movement into the 
agricultural field was in good volume dur- 
ing the period under review. The price 
situation remained unchanged and will 
likely remain so, as long as the metal market 
continues to fluctuate in the narrow 
limits of 9'4-10e. Exports continue to be 
a very encouraging feature of the situation. 
Importation of copper sulfate in February 
totaled 426,858 pounds, against 437,921 
pounds in the same period a year ago. A 
decided improvement was noted in the 
export market, with February outgoings 
amounting to 950,586 pounds, compared 
with 365,002 pounds in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Italian copper sulfate 
production during 1930 was 68,750 metric 
tons compared with 72,495 tons in 1929, 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 

Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... .lb. 13 15 13 15 .20 .20 .30 .20 
ee EEE Ib. .18 .20 18 .20 .20 .18 .20 .18 
Transparent, cases........ Py -Segus aR oe ack 15 15 15 .32 15 

Cellulose, y tory 50 lb aes > .80 1.25 .80 1.25 1.26 .80 1.25 1.20 

Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls.. .03 .03% .03 .03} .03 .03 .03% .03 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .02 .03 .02 .034 .03 .02 .03 .02 
Light, 250 lb casks........ ib .02} .03 .02} .034 .03 .024 .03 .02} 

Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, = 

Se ear .18 .19 .18 19 19 .18 .19 .18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbi 
Oe eee - .06 -064 .06 .064 .064 .06 .06} .06 
Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 04 .05 .04 
Chestnut, = bbls wks, . .02 .03 .02 .03 .03 .02 .02 ot 
OE eee .O1} .024 .01% .024 .024 .O1 .024 .O1 
Powd, 60 %, 100 lb bgs wks. hoe | Ae .04} .04} Ost -04 4/5 Ost 
Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .054 .06 .05} .06 .06 .05 .06 .05 

China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 
Powdered, bbls........... " .012 .02 .013 .02 .02 .012 .02 .014 
Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 
Imported, lump, bulk..... ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .012 .03 .013 .03 .03 .012 .034 .013 

Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1c-1 wks contract 
Py oes lb. .07 .08$ .07 .08} .08} .07 .084 .07 
cyls, cl wks,. contract .. .Ib. .04 .044 .04 .044 .044 .04 044 .04}4 
Liq tank or multi-car lot cyls 
wks contract............ b. .013 .024 .01} .023 .025 .013 .03 .025 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb 
drs lo-1 wks............ b. .10 .10$ = .10 .10} .10} 10 .104 .08} 

Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. .1b. 15 .16 15 .16 16 15 .20 .16 

Chloropicrin, comml ne Ib. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 

Chrome, Green, CP..........lb. .26 .29 .26 .29 .29 .26 .29 .26 
COMIAOPRIED  o6ndis's csccecs lb. .064 oak .064 ll Si .064 -1l .064 

ree. lb. .16 .18 .16 18 18 .16 .18 .15 

Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 

ea i a osrne abe Crea ae a .04} .05% 043 .053 .054 .04 .05% .04 

20° soln, 400 lb bbls..... NBER Re re .05} .054 .05 .054 .05 

Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. .Ib. .27 .28 27 .28 -28 27 .28 27 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. .344 354 =. 344 354 .354 344 .354 .345 

0G) 4a8s DINE... osc cc cccccs bbi 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 

Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 220 «©6210 2.22 2.22 2.10 2.22 2.10 

Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. .52 67 52 .57 1.01 .52 1.01 .95 
Teneriffe silver, bags....... Bis. Kacae 57 .55 .57 .95 54 .95 .95 

Copper 
Copper, metal, electrol....100lb. 9.75 10.00 9.75 10.36 17.78 9.50 24.00 17.00 
arbonate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .083 .164 .08} 16} .214 .084 .25 .13 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... Ib. 22 .25 .22 .25 .28 ae .28 25 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ lb. .41 .42 41 .42 .45 .41 .60 .44 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .15} .18 .15} .18 .32 . 15} .32 - 164 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
SS Par ren: lb. 18 .19 18 .19 .19 18 .19 18 
Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks...100 lb. 4.25 4.95 4.00 4.95 5.50 3.95 7.00 5.50 
Copperas, ays and sugar bulk 
ee, on 13.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 
er “Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
PU. sla calsc cents «cksiaach = .40 .42 .40 .42 42 .40 .42 .40 

Cotmennnea, Ss. “ ‘ene Oh MER ccucs MO700 isces BOsOe dean Geen “etase ~ feeeen 

Meal S. E. bulk.......... ro pies | tutti) sewtatety | “Sieteis: ! Ohman © cen ly eee) eee 
7% Amm., a mills...ton 37.50 38.00 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 38.00 37.50 

Cream ‘erica USP, lb. 

LS lb. 24 .244 .24 .244 27 .24} .28 263 

Crecente, USP, 42 lb cbys... .Ib. 40 42 40 .42 42 .40 .42 .404 
Oil, Grade 1 tanks....... gal. 13 .14 13 .14 .16 .15 .19 15 

Grade 2 ea thekeseks ae sak ee | 212 an Re .14 .13 .23 .13 
SE ae eee —_ a .12 mS! .12 .14 .13 .28 .13 

Cresol, USP, drums.. .Ib. 13 cae 13 sat rd .14 ae. .14 

Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr.. Tb. .32 .36 .32 .36 .36 .32 .36 .32 

Cudbear, English............ lb. .16 Br leg 16 A A i 4 .16 okt .16 

Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. .Ib. By | 43 Ry | .13 13 | .16 .12} 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. . Ib. .064 08} .064 .083 .08} .064 .084 .08 

Cyanamide, bulk o-1 wks 
Nitrogen unit. .........5-. Wie Eee) wanna 1.39 2.00 1.70 2.00 2.00 

Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags . 100 - 3.47 3.67 3.47 4.02 4.82 4.42 4.92 4.62 
White, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb 3.42 3.67 3.42 4.02 4.77 4.17 4.87 4.57 
Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bgs. lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
White, 220 lb bags lo-1... Ih. .08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 .09 .08 
Tapioca, 200 Ib bags lo-1.. .Ib. .08} .08% 08} 08} .08} .08 .08} .08 

Diamy] yhthalate, drs wks. . -gal. Rp nae ee 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 

Dianisidine, barrels.......... Ib. 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.70 2.35 3.10 2.70 

Dibutylphthalate, i, Ib. 244 .28 .244 .28 .28 .244 . 264 -26 

Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .lb. .294 31} 294 .31} 31h 294 314 .29 

Dichloroethylether, 50 gal dralb. ..... Ce .06 .07 .05 .13 .05 

Dichloromethane, drs wks. . . .lb. .55 .65 55 65 65 .55 .65 .55 

Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... Ib. 2.75 00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 

Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... al. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 

Diethylaniline, 850 Ib drs... . . 1b. .55 .60 .55 .60 .60 .55 .60 .55 

Diethyleneglycol, drs........ Ib. .14 .16 .14 .16 -18 .10 .13 .10 

Mono ethyl ether, drs....Ib. ..... hi alee 16 .16 13 15 13 
Mono buty! ether, drs.. —_ .24 .30 24 .30 .30 24 .30 .25 

Diethylene oxide, 50 galdr....Ib. ..... 2 ee .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 

Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... Ib .64 .67 .64 67 .67 .64 .67 .64 

ne E ccgmemaen 1000 lb 

ee eer ere Ib. .24 -26 24 .26 .26 .24 .26 .24 
Diethylaulfate, technical, 50 gal 

OO rr ree b. .30 .35 .30 .35 35 .30 .35 .30 
eassthglensiand: 400 lb drs...Ib. ..... Be .4%.. 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs...Ib. .26 .28 .26 .28 .28 .26 .32 .26 
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Aluminum Tank Cars 65,000 Lbs. 





Aluminum Cans 100 Lbs. 








% 
| ACETALDEHYDE 
PARALDEHYDE 
CROTONALDEHYDE 
ACETALDOL 
! PARALDOL 
FASTAN 
t 
5 
; 





NIACET ~ ~ 
ACETIC ACID 


GLACIAL—99.5% 


A superior product, water-white in color, free 
from metals and other impurities, and always 
of uniform strength. High quality dilute acid 
can be prepared economically by adding water 
at your plant. 


U. S. P. REAGENT—99.87 


The highest quality Acetic Acid that has ever 
been produced on a commercial scale. It is 
suitable for all edible and fine chemical re- 
quirements. 


Shipments Made In 


Aluminum Drums 900 Lbs. 
Glass Carboys (U. S. P.) 100 lbs. 











| Niacet Chemicals Corporation 


SALES OFFICE AND PLANT 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


























19 Cedar St. 


Ammonium Persulfate 


Potassium Persulfate 





JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 


New York City 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072_ - 


April 1931 $1.33 





and 121,147 in 1928. The Montecatini 
and its subsidiaries produce approximately 


65 per cent of the Italian output of copper 


sulfate. It is estimated that the Italian 
plant capacity for this commodity is 
150,000 tons. The exceptionally dry 


summers of 1929 and 1930, the fall in the 
price of wine, and the fluctuations of the 
price of copper contributed to reduce con- 
sumption the last two vears. 
Copper—The metal market continued 
in a very quiet state throughout the first 
three weeks of April reflecting the senti- 
of further 
consuming channels. 


ment inactivity in the usual 
Buyers are simply 
not interested at current prices and pro- 
ducers are unwilling to make any -con- 
siderable concession. The price moved in 
very narrow limits, 9'4—10e, with most of 
the sales being made at the higher figure. 
The export situation followed the domestic 
market very closely and sales were general- 
ly light. World production of copper in 
March totaled 136,655 


128,685 tons in February and 129,390 tons 


tons, against 
in January, according to American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. 
production in March totaled 57,922 


United States copper 
tons, 
comparing with 55,229 tons in February 
and World out- 
put of copper in March averaged 4,408 


53,429 tons in January. 


tons a day compared with 4 596 tons in 
February, 4,174 in January and 4,969 tons 
in March, 1930. 

Copper Carbonate—Demand was fair 
in industrial lines and somewhat better 
from the agricultural sections. With the 
metal fluctuating within narrow limits the 
price varies little. 

Cresylic Acid both the 
domestic and the imported was light but 


Demand for 


no change in price was registered. 

Dyes Synthetic— Dye demand waseven 
better in the first weeks of April than it 
was in March. The textile and tanning 
industries were operating at longer hours 
and sales to the latter specially were en- 
couraging. Prices were steady. Imports 
of synthetic dyes during March amounted 
to 218,844 pounds, which were valued at 
$208,333, 


the United States Tariff Commission and 


according to a report made by 
the Department of Commerce. Imports 
during the same month last year totaled 
466,2 
420. 
months of 1931 have been 853,096 pounds, 
valued at $742,326, as compared with 
1,140,465 pounds, with a value of $970,032, 
‘imported during the corresponding period 
of 1930. 
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57 pounds and had a value of $399, 
Total imports for the first three 








Current 931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs...Ib. .45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 .£0 .45 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...1b. .154 . 164 15} . 163 .16} 15} 164 15 
ae -eappameie 400 lb 
RE TI Eee 13 .15 .13 15 15 13 .15 1 
Dinitsonsphihalane, 350 Ib bble 
AE SNE Sh eee .34 {37 34 iar .37 34 .37 .34 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls.. .29 .30 .29 .30 .32 31 .32 .31 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls... — .16 Be § 16 ae .18 .16 .19 okt 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275, - 
oe eae eee .42 .46 42 46 46 .42 .49 .42 
Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide Viaiaieiel ‘eters! naan > ~~ Doeek Gam. “aceite Sats “dlc 
oS, Se a ees: .20 .40 .20 .40 .50 .20 .50 .40 
Diphenylamine............. te .37 .38 37 .38 .40 .38 .47 .40 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl Ib. .30 .35 .30 35 .35 .30 .40 .30 
Dip Oil, 25%, drume........ i .26 .30 .26 .30 .30 .26 .30 .26 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt. . 28.00 29.00 28.00 35.00 46.50 35.00 57.00 46.50 
ae rs .05 054 .05 .054 .05} .05 .054 .05 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... -45 61 .45 .58 80 he .84 Ay x f 
eae Salt, tech, 300 . “ib 
ha b. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 1.90 LZ 
Ether, USP, 600 lb. drs...... = .21 .28 21 .28 .28 21 .39 .38 
Anhy ;drous, C.P. 300 lb. drs.lb. ..... | ees .40 .40 .40 
Ethyl “Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 

MER a cs ek cnccestsase. deca .08 .08 .088 115 .085 193 108 

PNG ec iis chic sivia ee Ib. .09 -095 .09 10 .158 .094 .129 111 
Anhydrous, tanks...’...... ae <r .119 .142 .119 

CT a ET: ; 115 121 .115 .121 .156 115 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .65 .68 .65 .68 .68 .65 .68 .65 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs.. .lb. .88 .90 .88 .90 ey .88 1. 1.05 
Bromide, tech, drums ...... lb. .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 .50 .55 .50 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal dre gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 
Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .lb. ..... See Fr 23 .22 .22 .22 

hlorocarbonate, cbys...... > ees Seer .30 .40 .30 .40 .35 
Ether, Absolute, 50 - mes .50 .52 .50 .62 62 .50 .52 .50 
Furoate, 1 lb tins . a eee See 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Lactate, drums works...... Ib. .25 .29 .25 .29 .29 .25 .35 .25 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..lb. ..... | | eee .30 .30 .30 .30 .30 
Oxalate, drums works. . lb. .45 .55 .45 .55 .55 .45 .55 .45 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drswks.Ib. ..... | re 304 .30} .304 .36 .30 

Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr.lb. ..... War Mateos 7 .70 .70 .70 .79 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys. 

CHICO, CONE... 0060000 Ib. .75 .85 .75 .85 .85 .75 .85 .75 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . . Ib. .05 .07 .05 .07 .07 .05 .10 .05 
sae, + 30 50 gal drs wks..... ‘Ib. .25 .28 25 .28 .28 .25 30 .25 

Mono Buty] Ether drs wks. .25 20 .25 27 sf .23 31 .23 

Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks ed .20 yg .20 .20 16 .24 .16 

Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 

WB ids Seance sacew ees .194 .23 19} .23 .23 .19 .26 .19 

aaa Methyl Ether, drs .Ib. a1 .23 at .23 .23 .19 .23 .19 
oe re BP neato ot ee 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 45 474 45 474 47} .45 .65 .45 
Wemapar, BU... oc cscs s. ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 20.00 
Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
i re lb. .05 .074 .05 074 .07} .05 .09 .05 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... unit 4.20&10 4.25&10 4.20 &10 4.25&10 4.35&103.90&104.25&10 3.65&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3%4 oe delivered 
Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 3.50&50 ..... 3.50 & 50 3.50&50 3.20&50 4.00&50 3.50&50 
Fluorspar, 98 %, bags........... 41.00 46.00 41.009 ,46.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
Formaldehyde, aniline, 100 lk. .....  ..... 0 10... SE a ee ee 

PES Pea . .374 .42 37} 42 42 .374 .42 .37 

ent 400 lb bbls wks...... lb. .06 .075 .06 .073 .08 .06 .10 .084 
WN UE ike 5 bin ok oes lb. .024 .04 .02} 04 .04 .02 .04 .023 
Follere Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.003 
Imp. powd *1 bags....... ton 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 25.00 
Furfural (tech.) drums, wks..lb. ..... co | eer .10 15 .10 .19} ake 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib ce. <back : ae .30 .30 .30 .30 .30 
Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. _ a 2 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Alcohol, (tech) 100lbdr....Ib. ..... - ee .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Furoic Acid (tech) 1G0 lb dr. Ie awed . .50 .50 .50 1.00 .50 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . . ‘gal. ae See 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
oe are Ib. .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 .04 .05 .04 
Crystals, 100 lb boxes... .20 22 .20 22 22 .20 23 .20 
Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls. . .09 10 .09 .10 .10 .09 .10 .09 
Solid, 50 Ib’ boxes. .14 .16 .14 .16 .16 .14 .16 .14 
ER a r- on 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 
G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. .45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 .52 .45 
NUTT SRN 5504 she tia e's sae lb. .18 .20 .18 .20 .20 .18 a 18 
Gembier, common 200 lb es., .Ib. .064 .07 .064 .07 .07 .06 .07 .06 
25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . . Ib. .08 10 .08 .10 .10 .08 .14 .08 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb bg..Ib. .094 .09 .094 .09 .09 .084 .09 .084 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... .Ib. .45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 .50 45 
Glaubers Salt, tech, o-1 
We onc Sees ean kce 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.70 1.00 1.70 .7@ 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80 ° 
SS.) epee 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.20 
Tanner's Special, 100 lb a 
POS Re oe oy | ee BE diss 3.14 3.14 3.14 3.14 3.14 
Glue, medium white, bbls .. .lb. .22 .24 22 24 .24 .20 .24 .20 
Pure white, bbls.......... lb. .25 .26 25 .26 .26 .22 .26 B} 
Glycerin, CP, 550 Ib dis..... lb. 42 .144 .124 .144 .14} .123 .16 .134 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs..... lb. 10 .10} = =.10 .12} .12} me | RS .10 
Saponification, tanks. ..... Ib. 07 .074 .07 .O74 .08 .O7} .08 .07 
Soap Lye, tanks........... lb. .06 .064 .06 .07 .07} .063 .074 .06 
Graphite, crude, 220 Ib bgs...ton 15.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 
Flake, 500 Ib bbls......... tb. .06 09 .06 .09 .09 .06 .09 06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 

fine 140-150 lb a... esnkan lb. .032 .044 .03} .04} .04} .032 -043 .03 

Powd, 150 lb bags......... lb. .06 .063 .06 .064 .064 .06 .064 .064 
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MERCURY — 


Stood Between Tannery Workers 
and Deadly Disease - - - 


When the foot and mouth disease swept the country some years ago, 
killing cattle by the thousands and threatening human life, the tan- 
nery worker’s life was imperiled. No quarantine however rigid could 
quite exclude infected hides. It was then that the chemist once again 
proved his value. In Mercury he found protection to workers without 
injury to hides. Thus still another industry was added to the growing 
multitude of users of mercury compounds. 


For forty-three years the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works have given 
special attention to the development of a line of mercurials—about 
fifty-eight in all—unsurpassed in purity, uniformity, and efficiency. 
There are yet many industries that may find use for such compounds. 
Perhaps in your business one or more may prove valuable. If our 
long experience may be helpful to you, feel free to consult us.— 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Saint Louis, Missouri. 





St. Louis New York 
Philadelphia Montreal 


FINE CHEMICALS 





Church & Dwight. 


Established 18.16 & 


~80 MAIDEN LANE 
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Mercurials Prepared 
by Mallinckrodt, include: 


Mercury Ammoniated 
Corrosive Sublimate 
Calomel (Very Fine) 
Mercury Oxide 

(Red and Yellow) 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- April 1931 $1.33 





Fertilizers — With the season at hand 
actual shipments of fertilizers and raw 
materials could not fail but to show some 
real improvement from the lethargy pre- 
vailing since the first of the year. Condi- 
tions varied in different parts of the 
country, the Southeast and the Northeast 
showing up favorably, while the middle 
west and southwest lagged behind. Of 
course in the regions where the drought 
was felt the sale of fertilizers has been 
very materially lowered. February im- 
ports of fertilizer materials approximated 
55 per cent of those for February, 1930, 
and about 49 per cent of those for the 
same month in 1929, National Fertilizer 
Association has reported. Imports for 
the month totaled 141,421 tons, compared 
,996 tons during February last 
year and 289,414 tons during the same 
month two years ago. For the three 
months, December, January, February, 
fertilizer imports were 58 per cent of the 
imports for the same three months of the 
previous season, and about 571% per cent 
of the imports for the same period two 
years ago. Unusually large reductions 
were noted in receipts of calcium cyana- 
mide, calcium nitrate, sodium nitrate and 
guano during the three months December- 


with 257 


February, as compared with the same 
months of last season. 
monium sulfate for the three months 
totaled more than 25,000 tons compared 
with 1,400 tons taken in during the same 
months of last season and 15,727 tons 
imported during the same three months 
two seasons ago. Tankage imports during 
the three months totaled 8,692 tons com- 
pared with 4,644 tons imported during the 


same months last season and 4,202 tons 


Imports of am- 


imported during the identical months two 
seasons ago. 

Glycerine 
ued to reflect the weak state of the crude. 
Soap lye was reduced on April 17 from 
6% to 6c. Stocks are still excessive and 
consumers are apparently unwilling to 
ahead for their 


— The refined grades contin- 


contract requirements. 
Demand for the chemically pure was only 
fair. 

Gum Arabic — The price range during 
April ran from 93% to 10c, depending upon 
the quantity and the seller. 
rather small with buyers only making 


Sales were 


necessary purchases for immediate needs. 
Total exports of gum arabic from the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan amounted to $4, 
903,800 in 1930, which represented an 
increase of 43 per cent over 1929. Great 
Britain was the leading purchaser of the 
1930 shipments being the destination of 
3,935 tons valued at $1,000,000. The 
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Current 1931 930 1929 
Market Low High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .lb. 18 .20 18 20 .20 .18 .20 .18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
eB ON ss docs sc cncus = .35 .40 .35 40 .40 35 .40 35 
Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 .50 55 .55 50 55 50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes UMianjek) 
tne: lb. .09 12 .09 .12 12 09 12 09 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... lb. .15 Bi ig 15 ys mf 15 .17 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb _— 
TO pre Pee SOr rere 58.00 65.00 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 65.00 58.00 
Damar Batavia standard i3é” ‘tb 
Serr rr - a .11} 12 .11} .13 .20 .14 -26 22 
Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags..... Ib. .054 .06 .054 .06 ll .06 oka .104 
E Seeds, 136 lb cases. ...... lb. .07 -074 rf .08 13 .08 .173 15 
F Solvers 136 lb cases and 
EER Pe re er b. .064 .07 .064 O74 .13}4 07 .134 13 
Singapore, No 1, 224 Ib cases lb: .134 .14 .134 15 .24 .184 .304 26 
No. 2, 224 lb cases........ lb. .084 .09 .O84 10 . 204 .13 .24 .213 
No. 3, 180 lb bags......... lb. .05 .054 .05 06 114 .07 .14 10 
— 2 -taeniaes U. 8. P. 120 Ib 
ESE aT ee ae .30 .33 .30 34 .40 33 .40 38 
Copal ¢ ae 112 lb bags, clean 
ene oer ret .164 YY i .16 17 mf 1 Fp i | 14 
a eer ee ib .06 .07 .064 073 .08 07 .09 .08} 
Light, amber............. lb. .12} .14 .124 14 14 12 .14 .123 
WIRE WHO 655.0% sse0eee lb. .37 45 .37 45 45 37 .36 .35 
Lt SESS. Ib. .50 .52 .48 58 -65 57 -65 58 
Manila, 180-190 Ib — 
NS RS er: eRe Pe et .13 .17} 13 Pp ae 
LS eee ae i .09 .094 .09 .103 . 164 134 .16 15 
OE rrr lb .08} .09 .084 10 14 10 .143 13 
DER ci see cee ete ng .054 .06 .054 WO clas (GSES) "-eeeea) wees 
ge 8s eee rere .07 .07} .07 Ee, eeutgied © sisi seers. eatede 
East Indies dion 180 lb bags ib .05 .054 .05 .054 3 Be | -10 
Pale bold, 224 lb es...... lb. .15} a6 .15} .16 .21 174 .21 -20 
Pale nubs, 180 lb a aes .08 083 .08 .09 16 124 .16 15 
Pontianak, 224 lb cases. ... 
Bold gen No 1..........< ‘Ib. .16 17 .16 17 .21 19 .23 20 
Gen chips spot.......... Ib. .07 .08 .07 08} 15 134 .15 14 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb os. . .Ib. .10 .104 «10 12 .14 124 .14 13 
No. 2, 80-85 Ib — cae lb. .094 .10 .094 .11} .134 12 .134 13 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... Ib. .084 -094 .08} ll 13 11 13 12 
Kauri, 224-226 he ae No. 1 
peace cu nether Gaceig lata io .43 49 43 .50 .57 48 .67 50 
INO. S fat OMIS: «0.056000 .26 a7 .26 .29 .38 32 .38 35 
——_ Chips, 224-226 ‘i 
sae gs ei ie kgs a Ib. .10 ae: 12 .10 12 .12 10 12 10 
Bush Chips, 224-226 lb. 
ai i chase ealifads oe .28 .30 .28 34 .40 38 .40 38 
Pale Cl Chips, 224-226 Ib cases 
ee ee cece .19 21 .19 22 .26 244 26 . 244 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bags & 300 Ib casks. . .Ib. .18 .20 18 .22 .40 27 72 35 
Helium, 1 lit. on apa tai acacet ees 36:00. ..<.2. 25.00 25.00 25.00 .20 By f 
Hematine onto 400 Ib bbls I. .14 .18 .14 .18 .18 .14 .20 .14 
Paste, 5 See “areas | ne oe me | 11 Py) | kk 
Hemfock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks ib .03 .03$ .03 .034 .034 .03 .032 .03 
ERO TET ere ME! hewae | ae 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 16.00 
reveal 50 gal drs wks...... eee | ee .60 .60 .60 .60 .60 
et led drs . lb. .46 .50 .46 .50 .50 46 .58 .48 
Hoof Meal, fob Chicago ee > ere 2.50 3.75 2.50 4.00 3.75 
South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... REO fascias 2.70 3.75 2.70 3.90 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
MAIR icc acniaauest Ib. .21 .24 .21 .24 .26 21 -26 24 
Hydroxyamine Hydrochloride lb. ..... S| ee 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls... .Ib. .12 .15 jas 15 15 ie .15 12 
Indigo Madras, bb ng Kasobeee Ib 1.28 12D 61.38 1.30 .30 1.28 1.30 1.28 
20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 .18 15 18 .18 15 .18 15 
Synthetic, liquid.......... bs. Seuiee i, aera 12 Bs 12 Pe 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs .09 .10 .09 .10 .10 .09 .10 .09 
oe aa 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 
Oxide, English .10 .12 .10 2 <i2 .10 <i .10 
Red, Spanish lb. -023 -03} .024 .03% .034 .024 .034 .024 
Isopro; yl Saas 50 —— drs gal. -85 .90 .85 .90 .90 .85 -90 .85 
Japan Wax, 224 |b cases...... i setae -103 .09% me i .154 -114 .18 .16 
Kieselguhr, 35 i hes > ee 
PT en ee 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 
Lead Acetate, bbls wks. ..100 i 10.50 11.00 10.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 
ee ee Ib. 11.50 12.00 11.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 14.50 14.00 
Arsenate, drs le-1 wks..... —_ | 13 Be .14 .16 .13 15 13 
Dithiofuroate, oo ae ae lS ae 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Metal, o-1 NY........ 4.50 4.60 4.25 4.60 7.75 5.10 7.75 6.10 
Nitrate, 300. lb bbls wks.. .13 .14 .13 .14 .14 13 .14 .14 
ee ee ‘i Re ig -18 .174 18 18 173 -18 Be 
Oxide Litharge, 500 lb we lb. .074 .08 .07} 08 .08% 08 .08 .08 
R bbls wks... .Ib. 07% .08} .072 084 .09 08 .09 .09 
White, 500 lb bbls wks... lb. ‘Oot .08 Oo 08 .09 07 .09 .09 
Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk... Ib. .06 .07 .06 07 .08 06 .08 -08} 
Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.if...ton ..... | ee 57.60 57.60 57.60 57.00 52.00 
ee Lr BOE viewers 57.90 57.90 57.90 657.30 652.30 
Lime, ground stone bags fh eee 4.50 4.50 4.50 4 
Live, 325 lb bbls wks.. eee 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ gal. -15 a 15 17 yf 15 sar 15 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls 1o-1 wks 
REE i ee. een owe .04} .05 .043 05 -052 .043 -064 -053 
Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls. . .07 .08 .07 .08 .08} 07 .08 .08} 
hips, 150 lb bags......... iby .03 t .03 .034 .034 03 .03 .03 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... Ib. .12 12 12 .124 .12$ 12} 12 .123 
icks SY SEE eres ton 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 24 26.00 24.00 
Lower grades............. lb. .07 tg .08 .07} .08 .08 074 .08 .073 
ve ee Ib. .25 .22 25 .25 22 -25 .23 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbl...ton 50. oo 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 650.00 
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Acetic Anhydride, 95% and 98% 
Ammonium Chloride U. S. P., white granular 
Casein, technical, Rennet and Alimentary 
Chalk, precipitated 

Copper Carbonate, 52/54%, precipitated 
Copper Cyanide 

Cryolite, Synthetic 

Fluoride (Bi-) of Ammonium 

Fluoride of Barium 

Fluoride of Chromium 

Fluoride of Sodium 

Fluoride (Bi-) of Sodium 

Lactic Acid U. S. P. 

Lead Acetate, white U. S. P., fine and large crystals 
Lead Nitrate, Crystals 98/100% 

Lecithin from eggs and Vegetable 

Magnesium Oxide U. S. P. 

Paraldehyde U. S. P. 

Perchloric Acid C. P. 60% 

Potassium Bicarbonate U. S. P. 

Potassium Metabisulphite, crystals and tablets 
Potassium Binoxalate, Crystals 

Potassium Carbonate C. P. Anhydrous 
Potassium Carbonate U. S. P. 

Potassium Chloride C. P. crystals 

Potassium Cyanide 94/96% white granular 
Potassium Hydroxide U. S. P. and C. P. in sticks 
Potassium Sulphate C. P. crystals and powdered 
Saponine, purified and technical 

Silico Fluoride of Ammonium 

Silico Fluoride of Barium 

Silico Fluoride of Magnesium 

Silico Fluoride of Magnesium--Zinc 

Silico Fluoride of Sodium 

Sodium Carbonate C. P. Anhydrous, powdered 
Sodium Hydroxide U. S. P. and C. P. in sticks 


Sodium Pyrophosphate, neutral, crystals and an- 
hydrous 


Sodium Sulphite, Anhydrous, white powdered 
Sulphur, Precipitated U. S. P. 

Urea C. P. Crystals 

Thallium Sulphate 

Thio Urea 

Verdigris (French) 31/32% (Copper Acetate) 
Zinc Carbonate, Precipitated 

Zinc Cyanide 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


Incorporated 


Industrial and Fine Chemicals — Raw Materials 







Address: 15§ Sixth Ave. 


Tel.: WAlker $-7153-4 New York City 
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We're 


collecting 
autographs.. 


but we haven’t got yours yet. How come ? 


We've got some of the biggest names in the 
industry signed to letters inviting us down 
to talk things over. What happens when we 
get together with them > 


Well, we tell them about ourselves—how we 
specialize in fractionating narrow distil- 
lation ranges, in developing special cuts of 
Naphthas, special grades of Lacquer Diluents 
from pure petroleum. 


Then, having introduced ourselves, we get 
down to cases—tell them where they can 
use our products to advantage, where a new 
one will cut corners, cut production costs, 
improve quality. We show them a lot of 
things about their business they never 
thought of before. They thank us—and 
sign on the dotted line for test samples. 


We don’t want your name on the dotted 
line—yet. We want it signed to a note that 
says: “Come down and see me.” Then, 
after you've heard what we have to say, you 
can sign on the dotted line of an order blank, 
or not, just as you please. But you oughl to 
know the things we can tell you. Why not 
add your autograph to our collection—drop 
us a note—now! 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


322 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 


Chicago New York 
3520 W. 140th Street General Motors Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. 


Chemical Solvents, Inc., 110 E. 42nd Street 
New York 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- April 1931 $1.33 





United States was second, purchasing 
3,890 tons, valued at $949,000 followed 
by France and Germany whose purchases 
amounted to 3,307 tons valued at $765,700, 


and 3,059 tons valued at $726,800, 
respectively. 
Intermediates—The market for inter- 


mediates presented a rather contradictory 
situation the demand for some being fairly 
active while others lagged behind. Ship- 
ments into consuming channels of aniline 
whereas the 


oil were satisfactory 


demand for anthraquinone was only fair. 


very 


Shipments of phthalic anhydride were in 
better volume than for some time past. 
Japan Wax—In sympathy with the 
spectacular rise in Carnauba, Japan was 
increased twice in the first three weeks of 
the month, the present ruling figure being 
10%e. The 
brought about by the decline has made 


low state of local stocks 
itself felt and stocks are said to be quite 
searce with the probability of still higher 
prices. 


Lead 
weaker in the 


The metal continued generally 
first three weeks of April. 
Demand has tapered off considerably and 
withholding from making 
future World lead 
duction in March came to 145.489 short 
to of 
Metal Statistics compared with 135,320 
145,510 
163,177 tons in March, 


buyers were 


commitments. pro- 


tons according American Bureau 


in February, in January and 
1930. 
age in March was 4,693 tons compared 
and 4,694 in 


Following tables gives in short 


Daily aver- 


with 4,833 tons in February 
January. 
tons world production of lead accredited 


as much as possible to country of origin. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 

United States 43,405 39,464 $1,775 
Canada 13,287 11,845 12,659 
Mexico 3,979 20,744 4, 801 
Peru... 
Germany.. 10,710 11,980 11,112 
Italy... 2,174 2,370 2,244 
Spain & Tunis* 9,129 9,805 10,014 
Europe, n.e.s. t.. 18,700 16,600 17,600 
Australia... 15,568 14,004 16,412 
Burma 7,358 7,358 7,672 
Elsewhere t 1,200 1,200 1,200 

World's total 145,510 135,320 145,489 
United States. . 43,405 39,464 41,775 
Elsewhere 102,105 95,856 103,714 


*Partial. *Estimated or partly estimated. 


Metanitparatoluidin — Leading pro- 
ducers announced a reduction of 10¢ a lb. 
the new price being based on $1.40. 
Methanol—Due to the sharp decline 
in ethyl alcohol, methanol was reduced 5e 
on April 2, the 95° grade now is quoted at 
3se and the 
39e in barrels. 


in drums, and 39e in barrels, 
97° at 34e 


The pure grade was unaffected, although it 


in drums, and ¢ 
was felt in most quarters that some change 


in price would be made. Production of 


2 











Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb 
| eh rare: .06 063 + # .06 064 .064 .06 -06} -06 
— flake, 375 lb. drs o-1 
eT PLE Te EE me orien. bh ae 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
aed shipment..... ton 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 
Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton ..... 1: ee 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb = 
Weiaseicns a a acoasa ce ee 540 .10} 10 . 10} .104 .10 - 104 .10 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 lb bbe 
Seon ho koma Malate aule ae Be s- Sba re .42 .42 42 .42 .42 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... Be cree era .50 .50 .50 .50 .50 
Peroxide, 100 lb es........ Ib. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 
Silicofluoride, bbls......... Ib. .09% -103 = =.093 .10} .10} .09} . 10} .092 
Stearate, bbis............. lb. .24 . 26 24 .26 .26 .25 .26 25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 Ib 
DE eb hawin casa ss cae Sc: Tis rer 19 .19 .19 .24 .19 
Chloride, 600 lb casks...... lb. .073 .084 .07} .08} .08} .07} .08} .08 
Dioxide, ‘tech (peroxide) - lb. .034 .06 .034 .06 .06 .034 .06 .043 
Ore, Roodeed or granular. 
TOO Fog WRB ss 6 v'se sv oc Ib. .023 .03 .024 .03 .03 .024 .034 .02} 
ge A ee Ts ( amiena re .034 .034 .034 .04} .034 
85-88%, bbls........... lb .04 044 .04 .044 044 .04 .054 .04 
Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... Ib. .07 .08 .07 .08 .08 .07 .084 .07 
Mangrove 55 %, 400 Ib bbls.. .Ib. .034 Nom. .034 Nom Nom 034 Nom. .034 
ROOT; ATTIORM . ....0 0 ccu veces ton 25.50 26.00 25.50 29.75 33.00 29.75 5.00 30.00 
Marble’ BIOUE, WUE 6.686 0c ton 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 
Mercurous chloride .........Ib.  ..... : i) ee 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Mercury metal....... 76 Ib fask 103.00 104.00 101.00 106.00 124.50 106.00 126.00 120.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline........... Ib. .67 .69 .67 .69 .69 .67 mY .67 
macs” “eben 200 lb. 
Pe rr ee te 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
Meta-pheailene-diamine 300 Ib. 
Terr Ib. .80 84 .80 84 .84 .80 .90 .80 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 
Se ree ey lh. .67 .69 .67 .69 .69 .67 .72 .67 
Methanol 
Methanol, (Wood Alcohol),...~. 
Dit s0c vesawcekeewae gal. .33 .35 .33 37 .48 .35 -65 .51 
97 vA OR oe ee ee gal. 34 .39 .34 43 .49 39 65 .53 
Pure, Sy nthetic drums cars gal. ..... | .424 50 .423 .68 .53 
Sy nthetic tanks......... See MOE oe 0s .404 .50 .404 .66 .54 
Methyl Acetate, drums..... gal. Ee MOMS cies Nom. Nom. Nom. eo ¢ 8 
Ce Sree er een 2, .50 .55 50 .70 By tf .65 -85 73 
Anthraquinone, . ee oe 85 95 85 95 .85 .70 -95 .85 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
Glycol Mono Methyl wees SS ee Te oe ee oe aes 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... 45 .45 45 45 45 45 .60 45 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr., . ie. ee : re .50 .50 .50 .50 -50 
Mica, dry grd. bags wks...... lb. 65.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 
Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. 110.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 
Michler’ s Ketone, kegs....... eee S200 sence 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Chorobenzene, mono...... lb. 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
re b. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 4.20 8.7 
Montan Wax, crude, bags... .lb. .06 .07 .06 .07 .07 .06 Ff .06 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls... .b .03 3 .044 .033 04} 04} .033 .04} .03% 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes.... .lb. 05 .054 05 054 .054 .05 .084 .05 
fl ES ete meter: ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 41.00 34.00 43 .00 40.00 
SE ialbiwe bodes ceen = 19.50 20.00 19.00 22.50 26.50 19.75 40.00 26.50 
ODS yo ace as ewan on 18.25 18.50 18.75 20.00 27 .50 19.00 34.00 27.50 
— v.m. & p. (decdrized 
ye errr, ef 18 my yf .18 .16 .16 18 .16 
Naphtha aiene balls, 250 Ib bbls 
Be cis ce ais eaiea aw anaes b. .03}3 .04} .033 043 05} .033 .054 .054 
Crushed, chipped bgs wks..Ib. ..... A aera 04 044 .04 .044 .044 
Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks....Ib. ..... |) Eee .033 .05 .033 .05 .05 
Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... .Ib. 18 20 18 21 21 .20 24 -20 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... lb. 4 .40 oF .40 .40 a 4 .40 4 
Salt bbl. 400 bbls lb NY... .Ib. .104 13 .103 .13 .13 .103 .13 .13 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY..... lb. .10} Pe .10} 12 13 . 104 Pp >.’ .13 
Metal ingot ......... Ib. .35 .35 35 tea- ‘Gower rteeare ey ae oe 
Nicotine, free 40% %, 8 Ib tins, 
DU alia vian ie hawt ene 1.25 1.80 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.30 .25 
Sulfate, 10 lb tins. ........ lb. .984 1.20 98} 120 1.20 98} 1.20 .984 
Nitre Cake, DHE cvcsiccses.eom J200 14:00 12:00 14.00 18.00 12.00 18.00 12.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
SO ere Ib. .09 .094 09 094 .094 .09 .104 .09 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. .lb. 25 .36 25 .36 .36 .26 .386 .25 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 2.15 2.50 2.15 2.70 3.40 2.50 4.00 3.40 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 1b bbls .Ib. ..... ee 25 .25 .25 .25 .25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. Ib. .14 .15 14 .15 15 .14 15 .14 
Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Ib. .16 .164 .16 .164 .164 .16 . 16} -16 
Chinese, ‘bags............. lb. mb .13 me a3 3 3 13 wee 
Oak i ‘ground Vidwsnaaben ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 650.00 30.00 
Epp p RE ton 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 
Orange-Mineral, 1100 lb casks 
Be a i oe oe > 0 2 2 13 13 112.134 .113 
Orthoaminophenol, 50 lb a: ap. 2.16 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 .25 2.15 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.50 
Orthochlorophenol, drums... .lb. .50 65 50 65 65 50 65 .50 
Orthocresol, drums.......... lb. 25 .25 .25 25 .o0 18 .28 38 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
WOUN 66 ce Sea kokeew aceon lb. .07 .10 .07 .10 .10 .07 .10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
WE Es 65000 %0eeee lb. .30 .33 .30 .33 -33 .30 33 .30 
Cetiostireteinene, 1000 lb drs 
Me PARRA Re KES .16 .18 .16 .18 .18 .16 18 .16 
Orthoniize henol, 350 Ib dr. .85 90 85 .90 .90 85 -90 .85 
‘Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl 1o-1 Ib .28 30 .25 .30 oO! aa ae .30 .25 
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Cellulose Acetate PLASTICIZERS 
Uniformity and Stability for 


Acetic Anhy dri de : Cellulose a aie Nitrocellulose 
90/95Q% 

















; Lacquers, Dopes 
Anhydrous Sodium and Plastics 


Acetate 








Dibutyl Phthalate 
Cresylic Acid Diethyl Phthalate 
eel Dimethyl Phthalate 
Casein Dibuty! Tartrate 
for all purposes Triphenyl Phosphate 


Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2229 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 





180 Madison Avenue 


Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd. 
Glasgow-Belfast-Dublin 





NEW YORK CITY 
Barter Trading Corp., Ltd. 


London-Brussels 











Methanol 


(NATURAL) 


All Grades Including 


Pure, 97%, 95%, Denaturin 
0 





Methyl 
Acetone 


Shipments In 
Tank Cars Drums 





Our refinery at Cadosia, N. Y., draws its crude 
methanol from 24 plants located throughout the & 


states—New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
GENERAL OFFICE 


and Kentucky, taking their entire output. 212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA, 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Sales Office & Warehouse 
7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-8736 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 - 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 - April 1931 $1.33 





synthetic methanol during February, 1931, 
amounted to 1,492,329 gallons, as com- 
pared with 1,378,227 gallons in January, 
1931, 
1930. 
from January, 


and 460,164 gallons in February, 
Monthly statistics for the period 
1930, 1931, 
inclusive, on the production and stocks of 


to February, 


based on data fur- 
nished the Bureau of the Census by the 


synthetic methanol, 


manufacturers of this product, are pre- 
sented in the following table. 
Stocks, end 


Year and month 1930 Production of month 

January.... Se ea 484,971 577,040 
February...... vist 460,164 649,510 
Total (2 mos.).. ped 945,135 ‘ seis 
March ‘ 672,465 696,075 
SS ae 580,685 833,091 
May 617, 767 975,090 
June 2 1,220,249 
July ba 1,368,341 
August..... 1,329,717 
September.... 1 319,226 
October 347 ,206 
November. 77 pee 


December . 
Total (year)... 
1931 
January...... 
February... 
Total (2 mos.) 


*Revised. 





92,326 
2,87 0, 556 


Shipments of synthetic methanol during 
February amounted to 1,342,008 gallons, 
according to the Bureau of Census, com- 
pared with 1,162,644 gallons during Janu- 
ary. Shipments for the two months totalled 
2,904, 652 
gallons shipped 


gallons, compared with 847,903 


during the same two 


months last year. 
Methyl Acetone 
the decline in methanol and alcohol, methyl 
the schedule 
being based on 50-52c¢ a gallon in tanks. 
Nickel Salt 
reduction 


In sympathy with 


acetone was reduced, new 
The combination of the 
recently placed in effect  to- 
gether with a definite improvement in the 
automative field caused a decided better- 
ment in the demand from the plating field. 
the 
but 
parts of the country 
were restricted and below the same period 
last interest 
being shown in what effect the present 


Potash—Shipments going into 


southern sections were rather large, 
deliveries to other 
Considerable 


year. was 


developments in American potash will 
March load- 
ings of the Potash Syndicate amounted to 
1,790,000 doppelzentner, as compared with 
1,880,000 doppelzentner in March, 1930. 
Loadings since May 1, 1930, totalled 
11,500,000 doppelzentner, as compared 
with 13,230,000 doppelzentner in the same 
period of the previous year. 


have on the price structure. 


Sodium Bichromate 


Second hands 


were reporting improvement in demand 
from both the textile and the tanning 
industries. The dry-color producers were 


taking fairly large tonnages against present 


O44 


Current 








Potash 
Potash, Caustic, wks, solid...lb. 
flake 1 


12.4% basis bulk....... ton 
i ton 
ae re 
20% basis bulk......... ton 
30% basis bulk......... ton 


Potassium Acetate 


seme reer sees eeeeees 
ee 





casks 5 
Powd., 725 lb oka wks. . . . Ib. 


Chemical Markets 


931 1930 1929 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
RE ee See ee ee Ib. 70 75 70 75 .75 70 75 70 
Osage Orange, crystals. . 16 az 16 hg Jae 16 17 .16 
PS CS Rr: lb 07 .07} 07 074 .073 07 .074 .07 
Powdered, 100 lb bags..... Ib. 143 .15 143 15 15 14} 15 .144 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs ~— 
135-197 deg. MP... 2.05 .033 .03 .03} .03 .04} “Oat .062 .04 
128-132 ro SS Sr iby .034 .03} .034 .03} .06} .03 .07 .04 
133-137 deg. M. P. ....... b 044 074 044 07} .07; .04$ .072 .064 
Para Aldehy e, 110-55 gal drs..lb. . 204 .23 203 .23 .23 . 203 .28 . 203 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. . Ib. 52 60 52 .60 1.05 52 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb 
Pia ie eee miee we ereare b 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 
Pp od tf 100 Ib keg:.. . Ib. 84 86 84 86 1.02 .92 1.15 ‘ 
Chlorophenol, drums...... Ib. 50 65 50 65 .65 50 65 -50 
i CCN 56 cs || akc! esa aocen D aba! agkiete (See fee 
Cymene, refd, 110 galdr..gal. 2.25 2.80 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bblr 
ae eer ere lb. 17 20 17 20 .20 17 20 17 
Nit roacetanilid, 300 lb bbls. Ib. 50 55 50 55 .55 50 55 50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls - 

ED A eee er - 48 55 48 .55 55 48. .55 .48 

~~ pennies 1200 lb a 
Sh gnwsSae a se. 0aawewe 23 26 23 -26 -26 23 26 23 
Nlaso-esthessiubidtne, 300 Ib 

RO rere im. BIB 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 
Nitrophenol 185 lb bbls... .Ib. 45 50 45 50 .50 45 55 45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 lb. 

I a0. 5 aciaGia neues oo-4 lb. 92 94 92 94 .94 92 O4 92 
Sabotaliinien: 350 lb bbis. .. . Ib. 29 31 .29 31 | 29 31 29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 

en re rrr 1.15 120 155 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.15 
Ceeeeeaate, 175 |b 

Se eee b. 70 75 70 75 75 70 75 70 
Talpenaiabiennbboiide. 410 ~ 
oe RR ere re re: 20 .22 20 22 ~22 .20 22 20 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls wk. ib. re ae 44 .40 .38 42 38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
CS ar is. \Sasaacs ree 27 27 oat 27 25 
De CN. doc c cones sc0es __ Eee <r 25 25 .25 25 23 
Persian Berry Ext., bbls... .. Ib. 25 Nom. 25 Nom. Nom .25 25 25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
Pentasol Acetate (see Amyl Ace- 
OUMNT L. 655 wokis Robt asad es wakes 
Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. 02 .02} 02 .02} 024 02 .02} 02 
Phenol, 250-100 Ib drums ie ale lb. 14} 15 143 15 15 14} .16 13 
Pheny] - Al = Naphthylamine, 
BOO Ty ROBB. oes 6 i.cb 600s Mi. “S:8Siets BOO weed. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Pcestiginasinn roperemae 
Saas lee eee Mines ante 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
phate 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis..ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 

PP ND. ic 4. 0-5:6.0.0600-8 ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.50 

Te ee TE sw: <5 410 .0.6.00:0 010 ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 4.25 4.50 4.00 

fk yA re ton §.25 5.50 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 5.50 5.00 

75% basis reer ME acne Beem «taws 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 

77-80 % basis.......... a Sore | ie 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Tennessee, 72% basis.....tom ..... Oe asses 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 

Phosphorous Oxychloride 75 ib 
OR ee eee 18 .20 18 .20 .25 .18 0 .20 

Red, 110 lb cases........ b 74 42 374 .42 .42 374 60 .374 

Yellow, 110 lb cases wks. 31 .374 31 374 .374 .3l 32 .31 
Sesquisulfide, _. i are tb Ses | are 44 .44 .44 46 44 
Trichloride, c = case 18 .20 18 20 .25 18 35 20 

Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb bios 
eri lb. 15 16 15 16 .20 15 20 18 
Pigments Metallic, Red or brown 
bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... ton 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.06 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
Destructive dist........... Ib. 63 64 63 64 64 63 64 63 
CS a bbl. 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 
Steam dist. bbls.......... gal. 65 70 65 70 .70 65 70 65 
a eee rey errr ea 


3.30 
27 .00 28.00 27.00 BECO Ades. osha cease eras 
.064 06} .06} 063 .06} 06} 074 .064 
0705 08 .0705 .08 .08 .0705 -074 .0705 
ewes OSD satse 9.20 9 20 9.10 9.10 9.00 
aans eee. 462 9.70 9 70 9.60 9.60 9.50 
cotee Lo rn 12.65 12.65 12.50 12.50 12.40 
eer OR | er 19.15 19.15 18.95 18.95 18.75 
.28 .30 .28 .30 .30 ae 
salons 5 gee |. Se 37.15 37.15 36.75 36.75 36.40 
cpees BECO. Cases 27.80 27.80 27.50 27.50 27.00 
éeeee SG225 .s.us% 48.25 48.25 47.75 47.75 47.30 
093 10 .094 .10 .10 .094 .14 .094 
.08} .09} 08} 094 093 -083 .094 .09 
-13 -13} .13 -134 13} 13 .134 -13 
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American Potash! 


We offer 
14% .907 and (Basis) 307 


POTASH SALTS 


from the mines of 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Inc. 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


Ashcraft- Wilkinson Co. 


Charleston, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 















Wm. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














Telephone Vanderbilt 0500 - - Cable Graylime 








METHANOL 


all grades 


METHYL ACETONE 
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Potassium Binoxiate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- April 1931 $1.33 





contracts. 


ind 14¢, 


The price remained firm at 


Caustic Soda—Trading was restricted 
to relatively small quantities but with 
shipments on contract being in fair volume. 
Demands from the soap industry have 
shown an encouraging increase. Accord- 
ing to official Russian sources the produc- 
tion of soda alkalies has been as follows: 


Soda Ash 
metric tons 


Caustic Soda 
metric tons 


1913.. 159,000 53,000 
1926-27 171,000 51,437 
1927-28 207,271 55,82 
1928-29. . 229,992 63,805 
1929-30 357,130 252,706 
Sodium 


bicarbonate 
metric tons 


DAB, .oS0c-o tearndeansntnades sans 7,000 
Seen ere 15,000 
1927-28. . 14,000 
POPOD. Ss ava swdeecbadssuase saarwats 22,506 
PAD 2603s ccahaads sunebaens 67,145 


Sodium Chlorate—The very firm posi- 
tion in this commodity continued with 
shipments now going forward against 
seasonal agricultural contracts in large 
volume. Prices remained unchanged and 
while no alteration is expected in the 
schedule for sometime it is thought that 
any change that does take place will be 
upward. 

Quicksilver— The market in this com- 
modity staged a mild rally during the past 
month and quotations were being based on 
$103-$104 a flask, a rise of $2 to $3 a unit. 
The increase was brought about by a lack 
the 
gradual drop and the lessening of importa- 


of spot material on hand, due to 


tions into this country. The trend for the 
immediate future appears to be upward, 
or at least the market will hold at present 
levels according to the views of important 
factors in the market. 

Rosin—Prices generally moved both in 
the primary and in the local markets with- 
in very close range during the first three 
weeks of April. Offerings in the primary 
and this 
very stabilizing influence on the 


centers were less than formerly 
had 
market. 
Salt Cake 
larger stocks on hand than at any other 


Producers were holding 


period since the first of the year and some 
shading was reported on large tonnages. 
No further reduction is expected, however, 
as both the glass and paper industries were 
expected back in the market for large re- 
placements very shortly. Germany’s ex- 
port of salt cake and niter cake during 
1930 was 188,390 metric tons, compared 
with 177,374 in 1929 and 120,394 in 1928. 
The exports to Sweden increased from 
11,463 metric tons in 1929 to 67,899 metric 
1930, while the exports to the 
United States decreased from 77,098 to 
32,267 metric tons for the corresponding 
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Chemical Markets 


Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low High igh Low High Low 
Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls...... Ib. 14 a ig .14 ed iy .14 .17 14 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... reheat aera .30 .30 .380 .30 30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
ee ee Ib. .05} 05% .05} .053 .052 .05} .05% .05} 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
FO BOG WEB. 60s csce sec lb. .08 .08 .08 .08} .09 .08 .09 .084 
Chloride, crys bbls......... Ib. .054 .06 .054 .06 .06 .054 .054 .054 
Chromate, kegs........... lb. .23 .28 .23 .28 .28 .23 .28 .23 
Cyanide, 110 b. cases..... ~ .55 .574 .55 .57} 574 .55 .574 -55 
a ore g 300 Ib. bbl.. 22 .13 12 .13 ae 12 13 one 
MPRMENU TIOUE, is.5.6 6 40 6-< 0.0 .20 .24 .20 .24 .24 20 .24 16 
so mae ‘cain WED 5 ..cids lb. mb | 12 SUE Pe. A 11 es 11 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 
& 100 lb drs wks........ lb. 16 . 16} .16 .163 .164 .16 -164 .16 
Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . .Ib. .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 .40 .38 
Yellow, 500 lb casks... .. . .18} <a .18} 21 21 .184 a .18} 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..Ib. .....  ) eee 21 21 21 .51 -51 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 ib bbls 
eT ree oT ree 21 .23 21 .23 .23 .21 25 21 
Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins..... “4 erie Ae 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. .04 .05 .04 .05 .05 .04 .05 .04 
be SS eee 3 .04} .06 044 .06 .06 044 .06 .044 
Powdered, 350 lb bags..... Ib .024 -03 .02 .03 .03 024 .03 .024 
Putty, commercial, vononeat .100 Ib. a ye .03} .03} .034 -03} .033 
Linseed Oil, kegs. . SROUAOS e506 | re .05} .05} .054 .054 .054 
Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... gal. 1.50 1375- I-60 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 
—_ ggg cif Atlantic 
signe Bien * .13 133.13 133 133.18 mm |. 
Quebracho, < 2 liquid tks. . .022 .04 .022 04 04 .023 .04 .03 
450 lb bbls o-1.......... 03 .03% .034 033 «=—«.03—s(«i«03$)—Ss« 041084 
35% Geomies 450 lb bbl . Ib. .043 -054 .044 .05} 044 .054 Ost .05} 
Solid, 63 %, 100 Ib bales cif. .1b. .05 054 .05 .054 .05}3 .05 .05 .05 
Clarified, 64%, bales.....Ib. ..... , Fier 05} «05 «= 058)~=— 05h = 05 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 
ER Se ee Ib. .05} .06 054 .06 .06 .054 .06 .054 
Solid, 100 lb boxes......... Ib. .093 .13 093 13 13 .094 .13 .10 
Bark, BUCS. «1 0'5 6.00.005 8 On aman CS eee 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
rr eer ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. .40 44 .40 .44 45 .40 -46 .44 
Sanders Wood, gerd bblis..lb. ..... eee 18 18 18 .18 .18 
Resorcinol Tech, cans........ lb. .90 }.2o .90 1.25 1.25 .90 1.25 1.15 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
rr er ere gal .54 .58 .56 .58 .58 .56 -62 .57 
a en See gal .60 .61 .59 61 .61 .59 84 -60 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 2 + a 280 lb.. 
ex. yard N. Y. 
ey ae errr 4.70 4.80 4.15 4.95 7.75 §.35 9.25 7.45 
Sis duals ae cars ean aie alae se 5.45 5.50 4.60 5.50 8.00 5.50 9.25 7.70 
ER ere rr rr ere ere 5.95 4.85 5.90 8.17 5.524 9.27 8.30 
Piss Aivielbind aeaees ewoewenee 6.00 6.20 5.05 6.20 8.45 5.55 9.27 8.40 
OR es Pe er ree 6.15 6.25 §.15 6.25 8.45 5.60 9.45 8.40 
Stub in Sa ekeeeseeesnecs 6.25 6.30 5.20 6.30 8.55 5.60 9.50 8 40 
De Rig whicccuwea sack ae aeons 6.30 6.35 5.25 6.35 8.58 5.624 9.50 8.40 
_ CREA ae pee aired ram 6.35 6.45 5.40 6.45 8.65 5.624 9.55 8.45 
I Tee Peron ee 6.60 6.70 5.65 6.70 8.80 5.65 9.85 8.50 
REE SS purr wre ae 6.90 6.95 6.15 6.95 8.95 6.05 10.30 8.93 
Pes aka DORA SURE. Pgh wuts 8.20 7.65 8.15 9.25 6.85 11.30 9.00 
WON x 60nd pare cekduseeewss 8.85 8.90 8.40 8.90 9.85 7.85 12.30 9.30 
Rotten Stone, bags mines....ton 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 24.00 
Lum imported, bbls...... Ib. .05 .07 05 .07 .07 05 .08 .05 
Select SNES seaten se sie lb. .09 12 .09 +42 12 .09 12 .09 
ion UI EMEIE : 5)cisia 5600s lb. .02 .05 .02 .05 .05 .02 .05 .02 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... lb. .044 .05 .044 .05 .05 .044 .05 .044 
Sal Soda, bbls wks....... POOTD:) dsc: A eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Salt Cake, 94-96 % o-1 wks. .ton 15.50 19.00 15.50 19.00 24.00 15.50 24.00 19.00 
DN oc ciecandens obs ton 14.50 17.00 14.50 17.00 25.00 14.50 21.00 12.00 
Saltpetre, double refd ae 
450-500 Ib bbls. AD. .06} .063 .06} 06} .06} .064 .06} .064 
Satin, White, 500 Ib bbls... as. ib? eee ci) ‘01} ‘014 01} ‘014 ‘014 
Shellac Bone dry bbls.. . Ib. 31 .33 .28 .29 47 .28 .61 47 
NS rere lb. .22 26 .24 .26 .40 .24 .45 .40 
Superfine, bags............ lb. .20 22 .19 .22 .39 .20 47 .39 
ee ae lb. 18 Se ston ys 34 18 44 .36 
Schaeffer's eee Ib. .53 .57 .53 .57 57 .53 .57 .53 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 
Refined, floated bags...... ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 
Air floated bags........ eee oe eee 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
Se EE Oe ae ton 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, aoe c-1 
errr a 2 1.174 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
58% light, bags....... 100 SS Se ear  apomee 1.15 1.344 1.344 1.344 1.344 
Contract, bags ol wks. WOO Ib. 3 .....0 0 ccces ccecs ence 32 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda ag 76% grnd . Bag 
Pe oa ae Bee isehes 2.90 3.35 3.00 3.35 3.35 
76% solid ie. Case cae 100 Bes aiaie.s Brae ss ees 2.50 2.95 2.90 2.95 2.95 
Sodium oo tech... .450 Ib. 
SAG ar RRS cana .044 .05 .044 .05 .054 .04 .063 04} 
Areenate, weeny eee ee lb. 18 .19 18 .19 .19 .18 19 .18 
Arsenite, drums.......... gal. 50 .75 .50 75 1.00 .50 1.50 «to 
Bicarb, 400 Ib bbi NY’. “100 Ib. ye et ees ee 2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 
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Special The 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 
for 
Wood Preservation 0 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 
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HOME OFFICE I4TH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
Soke ole COHIC. 


NE AACA 


| Af 
COLUMBIA BRAND 

















SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid — Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 


MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid — Liquid 


WHITING 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


- Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- April 1931 $1.33 





periods. It is estimated that the German 
production of this commodity is 350,000 
metric tons annually. 

Shellac Buyers—Appeared to be in 
somewhat of a quandary due to the 
erratic course of the market lately, but 
cables from abroad point to a conservative 
crop and this factor may cause a stiffening 
of prices or at least hold them at present 
levels for the time being. 

Soda Ash—-Trading in alkalies was very 
routine during the period under review. 
Spot sales were being made at the schedule 
prices. Tonnages in March were in better 
volume than in either January or February 
and compared quite favorably with the 
same month last year. The lower prices 
in effect since the end of the contract 
season were beginning to make themselves 
felt as the earning statements for the first 
quarter appeared during the last two 
weeks in April. 

Superphosphate— Despite the fact 
that the market is now at the seasonal turn 
shipments were lower than was expected. 
Producers are holding fairly well to the 
price of $8 for the run of the pile with 50c 
a ton premium on guaranteed 16% ma- 
terial. Production for February, 1931 was 
31.0 per cent less than for February, 1930. 
In the Northern Area production was 11.9 
per cent less than for February, 1930 and 
for the Southern Area it was 45.7 per cent 
less than for February, 1930. Production 
for February, 1931 was 23.5 per cent less 
than for January, 1931. Production for 
February of last year was 21.5 per cent 
less than for the preceding month, January, 
1930. Shipments to consumers, dealers, 
etc., for February, 1931 were 32.4 per cent 
less than for February, 1930. In the 
Northern Area the shipments varied less 
than one per cent from those of February, 
1930, but in the Southern Area there was 
a decrease of 44.2 per cent in the February 
shipments as compared with those for 
February, 1930. 
dealers, 


Total shipments to con- 
sumers, for February 1931 
were 32.6 per cent smaller than for Feb- 
In the Northern Area there 
was a decrease of 27.9 per cent, while in 


etc., 
ruary, 1930. 


the Southern Area the decrease amounted 
to 35.9 per cent. Stocks on hand February 
28 were 2.3 per cent larger than on that 
date of 1930. In the Northern Area the 
stocks showed a decrease of less than one 
per cent, while in the Southern Area the 
stocks on February 
slightly over 4 per cent of those on hand 
on February 29, 1930. Stocks on hand at 
the end of February, 1931 were approx- 
imately the same as the total on hand at 
the end 1931—the actual 
figures showing a decrease for February of 
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hand on 28 were 


of January, 











Chemical Markets 


Current 1931 1930 1929 

Market Low High High Low High Low 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks. lb. .07 .07} .07 .074 .07} .07 .074 .07 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib.  ..... py ee 04 .04 04 .04 .04 
Carb. 400 ib bbls NY. .100 lb. ee Bia «kane 2.30 2.30 2.30 1.35 1.30 
CRAOUREB, sein sss wks. _ .05% .072 .05} .073 .08 .05% By | .06} 
Chloride, technical........ 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 & 350 tb 

CGPUIOR IED. ois sc én s.c 6 lb. .16 ae .16 cae .20 .16 .20 .18 
Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks.. ‘Ib. 08} .08} .08} .084 .09 .08} .09 .084 
Hydeosaiine, 200 Ib bbls f. 0. b. 

ee PT ae eee 22 .24 22 24 24 .22 .24 .22 
Hypoehloride solution, 100 Ib 

ERP re rye ae eee .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 
Resemitin, tech, pea cyrs 

375 lb bbls wks. erry 100 lb. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 3.00 2.40 3.05 2.50 

Technical, regular crystals 

375 lb bbls wks....100 - 2.50 2.65 2.50 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.65 2.40 
Metanilate, 150 lb bbls.. .44 .45 .44 .45 .45 .44 45 .45 
Monohydrate, bbls........ -_ eee MD bos .02 .024 024 .024 .024 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl... .Ib. .52 .54 .52 .54 .57 52 .57 .54 
Ni “o 92% crude, 200 Ib 

INY...... 100 Ib. ..... 2.07 2.02 2.07 2.22) 1.99 2.224 2.09 
Nitrite 5 500 1b bbls spot... . lb. .07} .08 .07} .08 .08 .07} .08 .07} 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 

175 lb bbls wks....... .25 2d .25 .27 ot .25 27 25 
Oxalate Neut, 100 Ib kegs. ‘Ib. of -42 .37 .42 .42 .37 42 37 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. lb. 18 -20 .18 .20 .20 .18 .22 .18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

310 Ib bbis....... 100 lb 2.55 3.00 2.55 3.00 3.25 2.65 3.55 3.25 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 
. Sr eee wok 3.15 3.50 3.15 3.50 4.00 3.25 4.00 3.90 
Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... .69 Be i .69 2 72 .69 a2 .69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 380 lb bei 
a eer ee .11} BT -11} I 12} 114 .123 .12 
Pyrophosphate, 100 Ib keg. ‘Ib. .15 .20 .15 .20 .20 15 .20 15 

Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
enine $:6:4:6 dyna ae 00 Ib. oer GG Nese 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 

40 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

Matha wae ke cae lb. Ry f) 1.00 .75 1.00 .80 .70 .80 .70 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls NY 

er ne eee i .04 .04} 04} .054 .04 .054 .05 
Stannate, 100 lb drums... . |b. . 233 .26 233 .26 .43 .24 -43 .38 
Stearate, SRR © Ib. .20 .25 20 .25 .29 .20 .29 .25 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .16 .18 16 18 .18 .16 18 .16 
or Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 

Pecans aeenth a wie .023 .022 .024 .02} .02% .02} .023 .023 
Sulfide, 30% crystals, 440 Ib 
BG dibn saeco .02} .023 024 .023 .023 .024 .023 .023 
02% veoli, 650 Ib drums 
EOE Oe .03 .034 .03 .03} .03} .03 .04 .03} 
Sulfite, enoanale, 400 lb Shs 
errr tere re. b. .03 .03} .03 .03} .034 .03 .034 .03 
Sultcayenide, ee lb. .28 .35 .28 35 .35 .28 .76 .28% 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, k 
paket eee ea ad ated ae ee .81 .88 .81 .88 .88 .81 1.40 .88 
mee Naphtha, 110 eal drs 
attire 745. .30 .38 30 .38 .40 .30 .40 .35 
Spruce, 25 % liquid, bbis.: 2). Be shinee . .O1} .O1} .O1} 01} -O1} 
25% toot tanks wks..... a | eee .O1 .O1 01 .01 01 
50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. .02 .02} .02 .02} .02} .02 .02} .02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb “a, 
errr ee Peer Te EDs Sceee 2.92 2.92 3.20 4.02 3.42 4.12 3.82 
Pearl, 140 lb bags 100 Ry; Secs 3:42 2:83 3.00 3.92 3.32 4.02 3.72 
Potato, 200 Ib bags. Ib. .05} .06 .05} .06 .064 .05 .06 .05 
mported bags lb. .052 .06 .05} Oat .06 .05 .06 .05 

ONTOS o.00550060 sais .08 .08 .08 .08 .08 .08 .08 08 
Rice, 200 lb bbls. . me .09 .10 .09 .10 .10 .09 .10 .09 
Wheat, thick bags.. > .063 .07 .064 .07 .07 .064 .07 .06 

hin bags.............. 09 110 09} 10 10 094 = 110 :09 
se a on eM 600 Ib bis 
SNES DRG eeaun eae .074 .074 07} .07} .07} .07} .07} .07 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls NY... .1b. .09 .094 09 .09} .094 .09 .094 .08 
Peroxide, oe ee “ae i ee 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

250 lb bag o-1....... 100 > ‘nike (> ere 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dustin pore Fe, 100 

lb ——— aus . eee eee 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 

Heavy bags o-l...... DG stance | ree 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100 % 185 lb bbls o-1 

hs errs. oo See SS ere 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 

Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 Ib drs 
ESS ey b .05 .05 .05 .05} .05} .05 .05 .05 
Yellow, 700 lb drs wks..... > .034 .04 .034 .044 .04} .034 .04 .034 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl. . .07 .07 .07 .07} .07} .07 .08 .07 
Extra, dry, 100 lb cyl...... -_ .10 oan .10 ay | 12 .10 .19 .10 
eS Ns esis wine a0 lb. 15 .40 15 .40 65 .10 .65 .10 
Tale, de, 100lb bgs NY...ton 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 

Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 
French, 230 Ib bgt | NY...ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 25.00 18.00 

Refined, white, bags....ton 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 45.00 35.00 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 

efined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 

Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 

| SRE A eer ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.50 “? 10.00 9.00 

Triple bulk, wks......... tte veces ee 65 a See ere eee 
a Ground _) are re 2.60&10 2.60 3.20&10 4.00&10 3. 208104. 50&10 4.00&10 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 2.90&10 3.00 3.25&10 3.85410 3.25&104.80&10 3.75410 
South American cif....... MEG 64.005 3.10&10 3.20 3.40&10 4.25410 3. “= 80&10 4.35410 
Tapioca Flour, high e bgs . Ib. .03} .05 .034 .05 .05 i ot .04 
Medium e, a a sien Ib. .03 .04 .03 .04 .04 “O34 .04 .03 
Tar Acid Oil, 15 %,dru: .. gal. 24 .25 .24 .25 .27 24 aa -26 
25% drums civ eh eevee gal. -26 .28 26 .28 .30 .26 .30 .29 
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Manufacturers of 


Quinine Bismuths 
Codeine Iodides 
Morphine Ete. 


In bulk for manufacturers and 
in packages for wholesale trade 


THE NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL works 


GENERAL OFFICES 
99-117 North Eleventh Street, New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Qo QD 











ST. LOUIS DEPOT, 304 SOUTH 4™ ST., ST. LOUIS, MO 
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TRIANGLE BRAND 
Nichols Copper Co. 


Te adh a, too ton Works => 
all St., New York =, +. ? 
bs 230 N. Michigan Ave. o)6—sésWLawel HL N.Y. q 
= i El. Paso, Texas \ 
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SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
by Grasselli: 


Chemical or process engineers are in- 
vited to write for interesting infor- 
mation about our new development-- 


INDIUM 


METAL OR OXIDE of high purity 
for scientific, research or industrial 
work. Full particulars upon request. 


THE 
GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Incorporated 
New Products Department 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please send us full particulars about INDIUM. 


Company 





Address 





City and State 
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DISODIUM 








PHOSPHATES 





Trisodium Phosphate. Crystals of 
uniform size and sparkling white 
appearance. Bowker’s is unsur- 


passed in quality for all industrial 
purposes. 

Disodium Phosphate. The ex- 
ceptional purity of Bowker’s in- 
sures the best results, with com- 

eae plete absence of trouble, in the 


delicate operation of silk weight- 
ing and finishing. Bowker’s Di- 
soda is also being successfully used 
in treating water for high-pressure 
steam generation. 


BOW KER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1930 Average $1.161 


Jan. 1930 $1.072 


- April 1931 $1.33 





one-tenth of eent. During 
February of last year stocks decreased in 
the ratio—the actual 
being one-tenth of one per cent. 

Tin Salts—On April 22 producers of tin 
crystals reduced the price to 25¢ from 
25 %e, and the tetrachloride to 1814 from 
1834e. It was thought that a somewhat 
lessened demand from the silk-weighting 
centers combined with the unsteady posi- 
tion of the metal brought about the drop 
in the schedule. 


one per 


same percentage 


Turpentine Turpentine was higher 
during the month due to a net drop in the 
available stocks on hand at the primary 
centers. Actual sales were small, however, 
although a better note of inquiry was seen 
by some dealers. 


OILS AND FATS 


Chinawood Oil — Both the local mar- 
ket and on the coast, conditions were very 
quiet with a few inquiries, but with very 
little actual business being placed. 
remained quite firm. Total imports of 
tung oil into the United States during 
February, 1931, amounted 4,279,069 
pounds, valued at $251,796, a substantial 
decrease compared with imports during 
February, 1930, totaling 9,622,844 pounds, 
valued at $1,112,668. 


Prices 


to 


Cocoanut Oil—Stocks continue to be 
the stumbling block in any price advance 
movement. On sales where sizable quan- 
tities were involved some slight concessions 
were being made on the Coast. Local 
prices were firm during the period under 
review. 


Cod Oil 


ing further developments in primary mar- 


While consumers were await- 


kets sales in local markets were in fairly 
large volume and established prices were 
held to in most instances. 

Cottonseed Oil The market in this 
commodity continued to be 
affair with 
mediate needs 


a very quiet 
im- 


of 


restricted to 


and little in the way 


sales. still 


future commitments being entered into. 
The change in the rules of the exchange 
permitting trading in and delivery of 
prime summer yellow on contracts when 
April = 15. 


Generally speaking, the weather conditions 


specified became effective 
were satisfactory in the various parts of 
the country. Cottonseed crushings for the 
eight months ended with March, totaled 
4,407,486 4,497,872 


during corresponding 


tons, against tons 
the last 
according to figures compiled by 


Re- 
ceipts at mills were 4,563,996 tons, against 


period 
season, 


the United States Census Bureau. 


4,787,791 tons last season, and stocks on 
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Current 1931 1930 1929 
Market Low igh Low High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
bbls mills......... 100lb 1.15 1.75 115 1.75 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 
No. 2 bags or bbls... 100lb 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50} 
Imported bags............ - .O1f .01} .O1 .0O1} .01} .014 .024 .01 
emir mesa + 0 gal a Gr... = .09 ‘oe .09 .094 .094 .09 .094 .09 
etralene, 50 gal drs wks.....lb.  ..... S Saree .20 .20 .20 .20 .20 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb Bi. ib. .26} .28} 263 .28} .284 22 .24 .22 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 Ib 
JSS See - cece 4. | rr 123 123 .122 .14} .134 
Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks.. 25 .26 25 . 284 .34 .25 .38 .33 
Metal Straits NY......... P Sanat 23} . 23% .27 .38 .26 .48 .39 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... lb. .25 .29 25 .29 .42 .25 .56 42 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb wks. 
RO SE > .18} .184 18} .19} .204 .18} .304 .273 
Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . 21 .22 21 22 .50 ot .50 .22 
Pigment, bbls........... ib. 063 .072 .064 07% .07% -064 .14 .07}4 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ oS ae Oe haan 34 .40 35 45 45 
8000 gal tank cars wks... .gal. .28 .30 28 .30 35 .30 .40 .40 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. .90 .94 90 .94 .94 .90 .94 .90 
Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. 2d .32 27 .32 .32 2d .32 .31 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 .95 .90 .95 95 .90 .95 .85 
POre, TOU, DOIG. 2. 6066s6006 Bs ssaee cc. pe .80 .80 .80 .80 .70 
fo a ree Ib. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 
Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... om .32 .36 .32 36 .36 .o2 .36 .32 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. ‘10 :10} 10 ‘103 ‘104 ‘10 (10.10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs. . tb .40 .42 .40 .42 .42 .40 .60 .55 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... lb. .33 .45 .33 45 .45 .33 .45 .33 
Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 .58 .60 .60 .58 .70 .58 
Phosphate, drums......... lb. .60 .70 .60 .70 .70 .60 75 .60 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 75 2.00 75 2.00 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 
Tungsten, Wolframite,..per unit 11.25 11.75 11.25 ik ey): ss Nes 
Turpentine carlots, bbls.....gal. 54 .564 54 564 .61} 41 .65 .51} 
Wood Steam dist. bbls... . gal. 51 .61 47 61 .52 .36 .57 .49 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... lb 15 iT 15 At Ro 15 .30 .15 
Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f. ....ton ae os eee 108.00 108.00 108.00 105.00 98.00 
eas c. i. “Be = aie anise uate ee er | a ar 109.30 109.30 109.30 106.30 99.30 
a pon ear 42%, tannin 
ree re ton ..... 40.00...... 40.00 40.00 39.50 55.00 42.00 
jon "30-31 % tannin..... ton 24°00 25.00 24.00 25.00 27.00 24.00 35.00 30.00 
Mixture, bark, DORR. 600s ton 30.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 32.50 30.00 43.00 35.00 
Vermillion, English, —-- ae 1.75 1.80 1:75 1.80 2.05 1.75 2.05 2.00 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... ares NE) ects 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bags.......... ton 36.25 37.00 36.25 41.00 47.75 40.00 49.75 43.50 
Extract 55%, double bags ex- 
WO otk eee cavonues lb. .05} .064 05} 064 064 .05} .064 .064 
Whiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
PE eee ee — rere i! | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.00 
eo tw 9 e-1 } roe : aa aq ies wg Soe ie 13 .00 =] ie 13.00 
rilders, bags ce-1 NY...100 lb. ..... |, re .30 1.35 .39 .35 1.35 
Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. ..... | eae .28 wan .28 .33 .33 
Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. 25 .30 25 30 .30 .25 .o2 .30 
Aylidine, crude. ..........:- Bias Sls St rarecace ST .38 Pt: f .38 .38 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd 
SS ere r §.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 
Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .lb. . 10} Bef | 10} Ad sat .104 Be | .104 
Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs. 
wks oe .052 .06 .053 06 .06 .053 .06 05% 
Chen: ‘500 Ib bbls wks. .... lb. .05} .06 05% 06 .064 .05§ .064 .064 
Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 2.25 3.00 3.00 
Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... Ib .38 .39 .38 .39 41 .38 .41 .40 
Dithiofuroate, OC es | re 1.00 ro, 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Dust, 500 lb bbls e-1 wks.. .Ib. .06 .07 .06 07 yh? .06 08% .084 
hiatal. high grade slabs o-l 
WOR waa swan «taeeuewce 100 lb. 3.70 3.9 3.70 4.45 6.45 4.10 6.45 6.453 
Oxide, American bags wks. . lb. .064 .07 064 .07 07% .064 .O7§ .07 
French, 300 lb bbls wks.. . Ib. 09} kaw 09} 11; .11} 09% «hae 09% 
Perborate, 100 Ib dre...... BEE sues 1 fe + Rag 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... mee. 6's 1.25 7 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 4.25 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. .19 22 .19 23 26 .20 .26 .25 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... lb. .03 .034 .03 034 .034 .03 .032 .03 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ lb. .16 .164 16 .164 .o2 .16 .32 .30 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .lb. .28 .30 28 .30 .30 .28 .30 .28 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. . lb. .024 .03 .023 .03 £03 024 .03 .024 
PU OO a. 56k 6x0 05 608 lb. .45 .50 .45 .50 .50 45 .50 .45 
Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib .08 .10 .08 10 10 .08 «10 .08 
Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 1, 4001b bbls. .... Ib. 113,12 1402.12 13} 11} .13} .13 
No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... lb. 114 .11} 11} 113 io li 18 .124 
Blown, 400 lb bbls........ Ib. 13} .14 .13} 14 .15 -12 15 .14 
China Wood, bbls ae me << .07 .07} .07 .07} a3 .07 .16 .14} 
Tanks, spot NY. ~ sais .064 .07 .06 .07 .11} .06 15 .134 
SOONG: COMED, 5.00550 00 25 lb. .06 .063 053 .06}4 .10} .05} .144 .124 
Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....Ib. ..... gan? {occ 103 103 .103 .103 .103 
Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 06} .064 064 06} .08} .062 .094 .074 
8000 gal tanks NY...... lb. .05 05} 054 06 .07 .054 .08} .06 
Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. .063 .07 063 07 .094 .07} .10 .092 
POETS <i) eam. Ib. (05 .052 .05§ ‘053 08} ‘07 (09 083 
Manitia, BOIS INS 62.65.0005 lb. 064 .07 .064 .07 .08} -064 .094 07} 
RENE ces sail ot Ib .05 .O5% .043 -05$ .07} 05} .083 -06} 
Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib .043 04} .044 .05 .07 053 08 -06} 


Chemical Markets 
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OXALIC ACID 


99.5% to 99.8% pure—a product of careful chemi- 
cal control in the process of manufacturing. Free 
from corrosive sulphuric acid. Comes in brilliant 
white, large or small crystals of uniform size that 
are readily and completely soluble. 


Write for sample and quotation from our ncarcst stock. 


AYA Kote lo} Wi -0 Co} ole lok 


Formic Acid Sodium Phosphate 

Oxalic Acid (mono.) 

Phosphoric Acid Sodium Phosphate 

Ammonium Phosphate (di, anhydrous) 
(mono-di) Sodium Phosphate- 

Calcium Phosphate (tri. eryst. and anhyd.) 
(mono-di-tri.) Sodium Pyro Phosphate 

Calcium Oxalate (eryst. and anhyd.) 

Epsom Salt Sodium Acid Pyro Phosphate 

hosphorus Fire-proofing Compounds 
Sodium Formate Triple Super Phosphate 
Sodium Oxalate (for fertilizer) 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


New York Nashville 
St. Louis 


BRANCH OFFICE & WAREHOUSE 
en a fe MAS S&S. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Red Oil 


Heavy Single Pressed 
Double Pressed 
Low Chilling Point 
White Oleine 


Glycerine 


Commercial -- Distilled 
Water White 


Stearic Acid 


Single -- Double -- Triple 
Rubber Makers 














CARLOAD LOTS 


a ee a ee 


WAREHOUSE STOCK 
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BARIUM 


—PRODUCTS— 


of exceptional Purity 


and Uniformity 


. 2 
Also 
SULPHIDES 
and 
SULPHYDRATES 


( SODIUM AND 
AMMONIUM 


BARIUM REDUCTION 
CORPORATION 


CHARLESTON WEST VIRGINIA 

















e SMELTING & Be 
LARGE = Qi ee 
& SMALL GaN) G 
CRYSTALS. : . an RVINGTON, 
POWDERED. =.“ 

SNOW + rrrr 4s 
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Cod Oil 


to Prices Current and Comment 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1930 Average $1.161 - Jan. 1930 $1.072 - April 1931 $1.33 














, arch ‘ rere 206.996 agai Current 1931 1930 1929 
hand March 31 were 206,926 tons, against + ae —_— High High Low High ton 
330,052 tons on the same date last year. 

Manufacture of cotton-seed products dur- |©0d» Newfoundland, 50gal — 41 44 41 44 56 46 64 57} 
ing the period from August 1, 1930, to PMMA cose cn ca5s gal. = .39 .40 .39 .40 .62 .48 .60 -60 
March 31 this year, the report showed, in- |C04 Liver see Chemicals........ 

ae . SPAS OMER 5 oooh ands oes ee Ib. .0275 .0275 .0255 .0325 .046 .039 .05} .042 
cluded 1,339,648,820 pounds of crude oil, Deen coalin: tas e Ib 09 09 10 08} 103 09 
against 1,399,538,041 pounds in the same Rem eee: lb. 079 07}. 07 073 .08 064 -09 OT} 
period last season; 1,162,247,272 pounds ‘Teak 375 Ib bbis spa x “tp “Ost “Ost “Ost “O8t 10° OB" i “Op 
of refined oil, against 1,168,352,161 |Cottonseed, crude, mill...... lb. .06}3 .07 .064 .07 .07} .064 .09 .08} 

> PSY 100 Ib bbls spot..... = .08 .09 .074 .09 .088 .076 .1075 .085 
pounds; 2,011,236 tons of cake and meal, epee pT ee ei: .)  Gaea? ° ta eeeeee aes seas 
against 1,998,198 tons; 1,218,472 tons of |Degras, American, 50 gal bbl 

é : = f Sere .04} .04} .04 .04} .04} .033 .05 -033 
hulls, against 1,241,151 tons; 767,142 run- English, brown, bbls NY.. 044 .05 044 05 .05 044 .05 044 
ning bales of linters, against 927,601 bales; ae ee en * Seeeees om -05 ~ -05 ey ey = -05 -05 
46,345 500-pound bales of hull fiber, ee ay ere ee a Ca ; i 
against 60,012 bales, and 32,124 500-pound 
bales of grabbots, motes, etc., against Greases 
40,360 bales. 

Corn Oil—Offerings of crude were in |"Yellow.ccresccccccscccdbs Od} 1058 “03! “058 “ork 087 C08} “Oy 

larger volume with the result that there ec mene Ng maser - 054 .05} 05 .05} -08} .06 .11} .074 

li a eee ae ; erring, Coast, Tanks...... a weses Om. cae DO _eewie Rages 
was a slight weakening of prices in tank |p. bbis................- Ib. 053 Nom. 05 Nom. Nom 05} Nom. ..... 
ear lots. Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Ib. .12) <13 .12 .13 .134 124 153 144 

7 ; : ee eee * . Of 
Degras--Trading continued to run imate te i; bbis........ ib. 08} “003 “O84 “093 a “093 : 13t tit 
along in a very limited way, sales in- Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots. . .Ib. 098 .102 .096 .102 .146 .096 .162 .105 
ae . . PE MOS. . weccvcces 092 92 OS 2 .09% 
quiries being light. Stocks on hand re- | Tanke. Pot rt! an a a 
main about the same as last month. Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. gal. 21 wae 21 2a .50 a) .52 45 
; ; , oy Blown, bbls NY........... b.  .07$ 08 07} ~~ .08 09 ‘073 09 ‘09 
Linseed Oil—A steady tone prevailed in pace. enone ig Pr ny eal. .47 49 .52 .53 .70 .52 .70 .70 
. te ae a cle ta ght, presse 8 36 .38 36 38 .64 .36 -64 -63 
the primary markets and ect moved Yellow. bleached, bbls NY. oa. .39 41 "38 <0 67 .38 .67 .66 
within very narrow limits during the |Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
month. Shipments were moving into con- licsiion. ol. . aaeeeninie 3 “98 1°00 “95 1:00 100 95 100 95 
suming channels at a rather fair pace and _ |Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY ‘bb. 15 .16 15 16 17} .16 19 .18} 
f ; : Extra, 6) ee 08} .10 .083 .10 .11} ‘oot 13 .12 
some decrease in stocks on hand was re- Pure, bbls NY............ ib. 10} 112 ‘104 12 ‘134 11} “Te 1134 
ported. In the flaxseed markets prices meas ey ve eeeees = ot ot at = ‘5 at et ™ 
. 2 5) eee” , .06 A F . ‘ ; : d 
also moved within very narrow limits. No. 3; BHI ING « .c.c0c ese Ib. .08 09 .08 09 10} .09 .10}3 093 
The crop report from the northwest was wg gore eee wale: - Re x4 on “is He ‘a aed 7 re 
felt to be favorable. It is too early, how- Foots,  ¢ ea rrey: lb. .064 .062 .064 .06} .08 -06 -114 .08} 
3 ; ROT se : 4 Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ib. .06 .064 .05} .06} .08 .06 .09 .08 
ever, to obtain any accurate information on Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. 05 06 05 06 “On 053 09 074 
tn decdidauaes: Niger, Casks.............. Ib. 045 1053 04} 053 [07$ [05% [083 07 
age Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... aes Seis POS “sahan Nom. Nom. «iss. i 
Menhadan Oil—Inquiry for future de- Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. 12 .14 .12 .14 15 12 15 144 

. . HERG RM IN Neds iccis needs Ib. .09 : 09 P : : : : 
livery was better and a firm tone appeared |?*™ Tanks, Goast 2220200000. Ib. 106 «107, 106} 1091208 
in the market. Generally speaking the |Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.70 
situation is much better in the fish oils —— a Ras a Rin 75 ae ei ee te 
than in the vegetable oils. Japanese, drms. NY...... gal. .56 .58 .56 .58 .70 .56 .88 .72 

pac Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. .08$ .09 08 09 =. 108 —O8f 118.104 

Olive Oil—The soap interests were re- ING Gone ncncacsnaceh Ib. 074 08} 074 O8} 094 07} 10} 094 

ported as being more active in the market |Sa!mon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... = = = “ — 4 42 

. de Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. . . gal. .18 .19 18 19 42 18 51 45 

for foots, but aside from this little new Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. . .Ib. 094 103 094 103 12 09 .12 113 

developed during the month. Prices were | White, dos............... ie saves 13) 86.00iB—(itidCOCSASHECCié«C«*ASG 

onsiiend Oi, NE UE 3 vc axbsccasds Pts ssh ae ‘ree .40 .40 .40 .40 .40 
. “a. eg ee ee eee 

Palm Oil—The easy tone that has Cou tet ee 3 7 si - sata - 105 -” 
characterized this market continued to PRED ta 2 le > 4 —_ Toe - 19 on 
rule during April. Slight concessions were Menke Visa scuiscsss cen lb. .074 .08 1074 .08 09 = .09 11} :103 

' Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. —.08 09 08 09 13} 13 13.134 

again being made whenever fairly large |gperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
tonnage was involved. 45° CT, bleached, bbis sii s = * = = = -85 - 

. . of ° . of . 

Perilla Oil—Both buyers and sellers Stearic seat doubie pressed dist 
let mE i Tee 093 11 09} ll 15 13} 18} 15} 

were holding off awaiting further advices Double pressed saponified bags 
from abroad. What sales were made Triple, pressed OPT: 4 12" la io la a ari “304 Wh 
locally were at unchanged prices. Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... Ib. 09 .083 08} .083 .094 084 .12 .093 
. Tallow City, extra loose...... lb. 043 .04 .033 .04 07} 04% .084 .07 
Oleo Oil—dActual purchasing was re- Edible, tierces. .........0. - 054 .05 045 .06 -09} -054 -103 .08 
E Tallow Oil, Bbls, o1 NY.. 07% .08} .O7} 08? one -084 12 .10 
stricted to small lots and to sales for Acidless, tanks . re 1b. 07} no 07 .09 .10 084 12 .09 
i Ser ee ee Jegetable, Coast mats..... ; 06 om. .06 Nom. Nom. -064 Nom. .08 
export. Prices were fairly firm. Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. —.09 10 09 10 12 10 12 ll 
Soybean—The market had a distinct Double, ERS lb. 10 BY .12 «10 .16 .13 .16 .14 

¢ : : Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
undertone of steadiness despite rather | | NY..........eceeeeeee Ratan ee 74 74 .74 .80 74 
light demand from consuming centers. Frere, Dench OY abi 7] a2" 71 af 3 43 3 8 

aX J —_— 
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Made up by 
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According to National Formulae 
For Further particulars Apply 


ROLLS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Importers - Distributors - Consultants 
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NEWPORT META 
TOLUYLENE DIAMINE 


(Developer B) 


non-caking crystals 
easily soluble 


water-white solution 


“COALTODYESTUFF™ 


Newport Chemical Works 


INCORPORATED 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
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Providence, R.1. Greensboro,N.C. Greenville, $.¢ 
Montreal, Can. Newnan, Ga. 
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“We” —Editorially Speaking 


Edward J. Mechling may not be so 
widely known in strictly chemical circles 
as Brother Ben, but he has a big place all 
his own in horticulture and in the civic life 
of South Jersey. He is a big fruit grower; 
a capital authority on insecticides; a public 
figure, and bank director. Recently he 
delivered himself of so sane a statement 
on the farm problem that his warning to 
city workers not to go back to the farm 
drew editorial comments from half a dozen 
big newspapers. Incidently, he quite un- 
wittingly revealed the secret of success of 
the modest—as such things go nowadays 

-chemical operations of the Mechling 
firm. A high degree of specialization— 
backed by expert knowledge—working a 
restricted territory intensively. All this 
is a pretty object lesson in these days of 
stalled mass production. 


cw 


We once witnessed a demonstration of 
the extent of color-blindness existing even 
among those who are supposed to be per- 
fectly normal. The colors used were 
varying shades of blue and green, and 
there comes a point when it is impossible 
for many people to differentiate between 
them. Yet green is a color usually em- 
ployed to denote safety, and blue has 
come to represent despondency. So it is 
with business conditions, specially at a 
time, when one can blow hot or blow cold 
and find plenty of substantiating proof. 
Here are a couple of “green lights’’ shown 
at the recent A. C. S. meeting. The first 
was the report of the Employment Com- 
mittee which reported only 1% per cent 
of the American Chemists idle and the 
other, the finding of the A. C.S. statistican: 

“Chemicals have thus fared compara- 
tively well in the trying times through 
which the whole world has been pass- 
ing, and they now occupy a favorable 
position for taking advantage of the 
revival to which the public 
looks forward. The foreign trade figures 
provide a good barometer showing how 
well the industry has weathered this pro- 
tracted adversity.” 


business 


ow 


We once had an old general chemistry 
teacher whose pet expression, was, ‘‘The 
idea is grand, but how about doing it ?” 
Professor W. T. Read had both a grand 
idea and the ability and will to carry it to 
completion. Several professors of chem- 
istry and chemical engineering saw possi- 
bilities in bringing the student to the 
Chemical Exposition. Read was one of 
these. He saw further than this, however, 
and today mainly through his breadth of 
vision, combined with a lot of real hard 


560 





COMING 
FEATURES 


=. 


‘‘Wood Preservation,’”’ P. R. 
Hicks of the National Lumber 
Manufacturer’s Association de- 
scribes the best chemical 
methods for the Treatment of 
lumber. 

Professor Charles E. Mullin 
whose series of articles on the 
Synthetic Yarn industry ends in 
this issue has undertaken a very 
comprehensive study of the syn- 
thetic acetic acid industry. He 
is well qualified through actual 
contact with the industry to 
write authoratatively on the 
subject. 


In the Plant Management 
Section L. Staniforth concludes 
his series of articles on Costing, 
E. J. Burnell, Sales Manager, 
Link-Belt writes on ‘‘How Ma- 
terials are Handled in the Chem- 
ical Industry.”’ 


A few of the timely subjects 
that will be covered shortly are: 
“An Up To The Minute Review, 
of the Sulfur Industry,” “‘What 
The Microphone Can Do For 
Chemicals,’’ “‘Stoneware In The 
Chemical Plant’’, and, “‘Syn- 
thetic Resins.’’ 











plugging, he has made the Student Courses 
at the Exposition one of its features. At 
first he encountered a great deal of opposi- 
tion from many different sources. Several 
of the exhibitors assumed, what time has 
now proven to be a short-sighted view- 
point, when they insisted that the student 
be excluded. Read in his fight had the 
loyal support of the Exhibition Manage- 
ment. The length of the program that he 
has arranged for the 13th Exposition, the 
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“The latest atom, we understand, is to 
be thought of as a hole in the vast ocean of 
nothingness,’ says the New York Times, 
commenting on the new theories of the 
atom which crowd one another in the 
popular science of the day. “If you can’t 
visualize an ocean of nothingness punc- 
tuated with holes, it’s all right—next week 
there will be a new kind of atom.’’— 
Chemistry and You. 
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men of the industry who have consented 
to speak, and the subjects they have 
chosen are ample vindication of the 
soundness of his original idea. Without 
meaning to be facetious we feel that a 
very large portion of the industry would 
profit greatly by attending several of the 
lectures to be given in the advanced sec- 


tion. 
ow 


Not long since the Director of Research 
of one of our biggest chemical mergers 
slipped out into the Middle West to look 
over the alleged research department of 
one of their recently amalgamated sub- 
sidiaries—an ancient and honorable little 
company with a sweet business in several 
standard chemicals. Doctor Director 
didn’t expect to find much original re- 
search going on and he wasn’t disappointed 
—but he did find two men. To each he 
gave a cheque for one thousand dollars 
and told them to go off visiting plants— 
any kind of plants from a sulfur mine to a 
perfume factory—for six weeks. Off they 
went. Back they came, both with half a 
dozen ideas—the first in years. Such 
a combination of common sense and vision 
is just what has made this research di- 
rector famous. 

cw 


Reading the very complete reports of 
the recent meeting of stockholders of the 
I. C. L, in British chemical magazines, 
one cannot but compare the keen interest 
ot the Britisher with the indifference that 
the average American shows in meetings 
of companies in which he is financially 
interested. One of our most difficult jobs 
is obtaining sufficient proxies from in- 
different stockholders so that meetings of 
companies may be held. Thomas F. 
Woodlock writing in the Wall St. Journal 
says that ‘Faith in the Management”’ is 
the most favorable interpretation that 
can be placed on this characteristic 
American trait. He points out correctly 
that there are very few instances in this 
country of stockholders rising up and 
taking control. 

The holder of an odd share lot of I. C. I. 
is made welcome at the annual stock- 
holders meeting. It is obviously a good 
idea for stockholders to go to their 
meetings personally to hear what is going 
on, and to meet face to face the men who 
are directing the activities of their com- 
We could very well emulate this 

We have a notion that unless 


panies. 
custom. 
conditions improve in many large na- 
tionally known companies, that the 
“Faith in Management”’ will not Jast and 
stockholders will begin to ask questions. 
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LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
of this kind 
THE COUNTRY 





| : + 1a i iy | gxmBOE Way 
| ot So KALBFLEISCH 

oT: 7 ga? “2 Picci 0 
= Es OVER A CEN™ 
“<The leaden chambers required for the oxidizing of the sulphur vapor are on an 
zmmense scale, as may be readily seen from our engravings. The capacity of some 
of these chambers ts enormous, amounting to 100,000 cubic feet, or large enough 
to completely inclose two or three good-sized city houses.”’ 


HIS was in 1880, when the Scientific American included in its Novem- 
ber issue, a description of the Works of Martin Kalbfleisch’s Sons. . . 
‘‘the largest establishment of this kind in the country!” 


How many more good-sized city houses could be inclosed in the ten plants 
which today supply quality chemicals to a nation-wide clientele! 


This Kalbfleisch reputation, so well founded then when we were fifty-one 
years old, has naturally flourished... because it was based on ideas fundamen- 
tal enough to withstand the demands of a rapidly changing industrial field, 
and elastic enough to allow for startling scientific improvements! 











Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BLIZABETH, N. J. WATERBURY, CONN. DeQUINCY, LA. CINCINNATI, OHIO PENSACOLA, FLA. JOLIET, ILL 
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ie 1807 fashionable London paid twenty 
pounds a head to observe Sir Humphry Davy 
at the Royal Institution perform the miracle of 
the age... to see him produce sodium with a 
new-fangled electrical process. Davy’s epoch- 
making discovery and his experiments in electro- 
chemistry marked the beginning of the modern 
electrolytic process for manufacturing caustic 
soda...the second most important product in 
the alkali industry. 1930 caustic soda consump- 
tion amounted to 640,000 tons... an increase 
of 100% in eleven years. 

Heading the list of important American in- 
dustries using caustic soda in manufacturing 
processes is the rayon industry. In 1930, 110,000 
tons of caustic were consumed in making arti- 
ficial silk. Petroleum refiners ran the rayon 
makers a close second by consuming 105,000 
tons. Next in importance as consumers of caus- 
tic soda are the soap makers... 100,000 tons 









Great Structures 
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Strong Foundations 
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Soda Ash... Caustic Soda. 


Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y., Saltville, Virginia 


No. 4 of a series of advertisements tracing the development and uses of modern chemicals 
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Sir Humphry Davy’s lecture hall 
at the Royal Institution, London, 
> 


ae 


where an admission fee of twenty 
pounds was paid to see sodium pro- 
duced by the electrolytic process. 
(Reproduced from “Famous Chem- 
ists” by Tilden with permissionof the 
publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co. , Inc.) 


Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829) 
whose research in alkalis enabled 
him to produce sodium by 
electrolysis. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


were used to help keep the nation clean. Chem- 
ical manufacturers used another 100,000 tons. 

Also, included among the important caustic 
users are the paper mills who buy 42,000 tons 
a year. The textile industry needs about 30,000 
tons annually for cotton processing and mer- 
cerizing. Farther down the list are leather tan- 
ning, rubber reclaiming, vegetable oil refining, 
lye making and the preparation of pharmaceu- 
ticals and medicines, all of which consume 
considerable quantities. 

The shipment of liquid caustic in tank cars 
is a recent development which reduces han- 
dling costs and at the same time renders the 
product more convenient to quantity users. 


Centrally located warehouse stocks, high standards of 
uniformity and purity, helpful technical service and 
modern manufacturing processes are important fea- 
tures of Mathieson service to users of caustic soda, 


EMICALS 


.. Bicarbonate of Soda...H T H (Hypochlorite)... Liquid 
Chlorine... Bleaching Powder...Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash)...Solid Carbon Dioxide 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Charlotte 


Warehouse stocks at all Distributing Centers 


Chicago Providence Cincinnati 
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A PERMANENT TRADE BY USING 


GDC DYESTUFFS, 
AUXILIARIES, TECHNICAL SERVICE 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


23 0 Par ea AVENUE, N E W , OR &, N. Y. 
(OEE EOE EST RE A A ea aa ae ee a a a a a ae aa ee ea 
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CONSTANCY 


Turn the hand of Time forward or 
backward six months...a year...or 
even for several years ... compare the 
quality of DIAMOND Alkalies with the 
DIAMOND product you have avail- 
able today ... then you will appreciate 
the value of constancy in DIAMOND 
Alkalies. 


Every modern facility to improve and 
control quality has been adopted in 
their manufacture ... your assurance 














of constant uniformity. 


Diamond Alkali 
Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. and Everywhere 








DIAMOND 
PRODUCTS 
58% Soda Ash 
76%, Caustic Soda 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 
Special Alkalies 
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It 1s a “value mark” which identifies 
and distinguishes every product of 
General Chemical Company. Today, 
as for years past, it stands as a wat- 
ranty of uniformity in the product 
which reaches you in the container 
bearing this shield. It protects you 
against variations in quality. It en- 
ables you to standardize your proc- 
esses. It is your guarantee of value. 
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Us 
General Chemical Company's 
principal products 


include: 


Sulphuric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 


Sodium Sulphide 
(Chipped-conc.) 


Acetic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Aluminum Sulphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 


Anhydrous 
Bisulphite Soda 


Baker & Adamson Quality 
C. P. Acids and Reagents 


Insecticides and 
Fungicides 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Sr., NewYork 


CABLE ADDRESS, LycURGUS.N. Y. 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST, LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD., MONTREAL & TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Let’s get down 
to brass tacks! 


Bichromate of Soda In these stirring days of competition, when an order in 
ciate the hand is worth two in the bush (prospective), it pays 
Bichromate of Soda to watch for process savings. Use high grade materials, 
(Granular) my a eas - 
they are the cheapest in the long run, much cheaper for 
Bichromate of Potash . ‘ 
(Crystals) the shorter runs. 


Bichromate of Potash 


Let’s get down to brass tacks, let’s concentrate on ma- 
(Granular) 


terial quality for the betterment of each job---Use Natural 
Bichromate of Potash : a: . > — : — : 
eeeinlenand Bichromates and Chrome Products to improve your prof 


its the Natural way! 
Sulphate of Soda ° 


NATURAL PRopDUCTS REFINING Co. 
904 Garfield Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


votuo 


BICHROMATES + CHROME PRODUCTS 


BICHROMATES 
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Make a place for Butanol* on your labor- 
Some Useful 


Derivatives 
of Butanol 


atory shelves. 


i tg Cee 


Butanol and its derivatives have assisted 
Butalyde alert chemists in a wide variety of indus- 
Buty! acetate 


tries to improve products, to simplify 
Butyl acetyl 


Sa 





richaeteare processes, and to lower manufacturing 
Butyl chloride costs. 
Butyl lactate 
Butyl oleate Butanol is now serving such diverse in- 
Butyl ricinoleate dustries as mining, dairying, dry cleaning, 


Butyl stearate waterproofing, and fruit growing. 


Dibutyl phthalate 


Dibuty! tartrate Give Butanol an opportunity to serve 
you. 


We should like to send you samples 
of Butanol and its derivatives... 


*Trademark registered 
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Silk, Cotton, Wool, Rayon finishes are 
perfected through the addition of our 
Tex-O-Dors. These are deodorants to 
offset the rancid or musty odors which 


develop in stored fabrics. 


Tex-O-Dors are blends of aromatic products powerful, 


effective, and economical to use. 





You can re-odorize 2000 dozen pair of 
hosiery at a total cost of $1.50. 


Literature and Samples on request. 

















GI VAUDAN- DELAWANNAn« 


80 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N.™. 
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OF 
CHEMICALS 


Our new price list, now issued quarterly, con- 








b 
CHEMICALS & e e e . ° 
FORALL ff tains concise and reliable information on all 


chemicals manufactured and sold by R & H. 
It has been designed to simplify the problems 








SEND FOR YOUR COPY of the purchaser by presenting, in a convenient 
TODAY form, such data as will assist him in his selec- 
ALL REQUESTS WILL BE tion of chemicals. 


MET PROMPTLY It is a veritable handbook of facts. Constants, 


specifications, properties, specific applications, 
containers and prices—all can be found here 
quickly and conveniently. Included in the list 
are chemicals for: 
CASE HARDENING; HEAT TREAT- 
MENT OF STEEL; ELECTROPLAT- 
ING; REFRIGERATION; BLEACH- 
ING; DRY CLEANING; CERAMICS; 
RUBBER; FUMIGATION. 


We are confident that you will welcome this 
new edition as a book for constant reference. 


Whe 
ROESSLER 6HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 


INCORPORATED 


10 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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For — 
UNIFORMITY 
STANDARDIZE 

: on 
du Pont Organic 


Chemicals 


NITROBENZENE 
ANILINE 
DIMETHYLANILINE 
DIPHENYLAMINE "ioe and constantly increas- 


ing production yields intermediates 
that are always uniform in quality and of 
the highest commercial purity. This is 
particularly true of Nitrobenzene (Oil of 
Mirbane) and its derivatives: Aniline, 
Dimethylaniline, and Diphenylamine .. . 
all of which have been manufactured by 


us in large quantities for the past seven- 


teen years. You can safely standardize 
on du Pont Organic Chemicals for any 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. purpose. 











Organic Chemicats 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC... Intermediates Section, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Devetopments by The Dow Chemical Company have opened 
up a new field of solvent usefulness. Long experience with sol- 
vents and solvent uses has resulted in the commercial manufac- 
ture of eight liquid solvents for wide use in general industry. 
Four of these are non-inflammable. The physical properties 
cover a sufficiently wide range to recommend the use of at 
least one of them for practically any extraction problem. 


Send For New Free Solvent Book 


Many of the world’s most useful materials and processes have 
been made possible by the properties of a good solvent. We 
have issued a complete manual which gives the properties, 
solubility, uses and other complete information about Dow 
Solvents. Send for it today. You will find it instructive and 
useful. No obligation involved. 












Dow Solvents Are: 
Carbon Bisulphide 99.9% 
pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
99-97% pure 
Chloroform 


BS <> Ethylene Dichloride 
, . Monochlorbenzene 
Sy Orthodichlorbenzene 
Tetrachlorethane 
w Tetrachlorethylene 
Mos 


MARK 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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CARBON BISULPHIDE 
AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
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The Missing Instruments 
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in the Orchestra..... 


Can you imagine conducting a 
symphony and finding that the 
violins or the French horns had 
stayed home? No matter how 
hard you tried the beauty of the 
whole would be spoiled. 


Likewise, in your business, many 
things are combined to get the 
full effect of your efforts—knowl- 
edge of products, competent 
help, salesmen, advertising, keep- 
ing abreast of the news in your 
field and other fields. If one of 
these is lacking, the result 1s 
“off key”’. 


CHEMICAL MARKETs will supply 
you with this news—one of the 
very necessary parts of your ef- 
forts. Through its pages you 
keep in close touch with condi- 
tions and events in the Chemical 
Industries. You receive worth- 
while business building ideas. 


Enter your subscription to 
CHEMICAL MARKETS at once. 
The coming issues will be full of 
material which will be useful 
and interesting. Don’t let a sin- 
gle copy miss your desk. Don’t 
let the “‘violins stay home’’. 





Clip and Mail this Coupon 


CuemicaL Markets, 25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


‘ear @ $2.50 

a a ar - _. ¢ _§ O1 year @ $2.5 

ase enter or exten subscrip ( cal Market: : ; 

Please ente extend my subscription to Chemical Markets fo1 1 F12 years @ $4.00 
(Subscription includes Guide-Book) 


Migr Ge ie dag ol eae oe ee ee ee), 3. Oe Bee We 3 ee ees Baas 
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CUMAR 


Coumarone-Indene Resin 


PHENOLS 


U.S.P., 39° M.P. and 39.5° 
M. P. Natural, Crude 
807 and 90% 


CRESOLS 


U.S. P., Meta Para, Ortho, 
Special Fractions 


CRUDE CRESYLIC ACIDS 
95% Dark and 997 


Straw Color 


XYLENOLS 
TAR ACID OILS 


NAPHTHALENE 


Crude, Refined Chipped, 
Flake and Ball 


RUBBER SOFTENERS 
BARRETAN 
PICKLING INHIBITORS 


PYRIDINE 


Denaturing and Commercial 


FLOTATION OILS and 
REAGENTS 


HYDROCARBON OIL 
SHINGLE STAIN OIL 


SPECIAL HEAVY OIL 
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CUMAR 


Coumarone-Indene Resin 


The success of Cumar as a neutral 
gum for paint and varnish manufac- 
ture and for rubber compounding is 
due largely to experience. Years of re- 
search and development served to an- 
ticipate and solve the problems of its 


production. 


Cumar is made in numerous grades 
to meet the special requirements of 
various industries. The Barrett tech- 
nical staff is at your service to assist in 
adapting Cumar to your specific 


products. 





S ; hh, 
pit Company 


Cae" 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Olivas 
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